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Court of Arbitration ; Vice-President of the Institute of International Law ; formerly 
Minister of Justice; formerly Minister of Public Instruction; formerly President of 
Servian Parliament; formerly Servian Minister to Italy. 

Bibliothique Internationale du Droit des Gens 
Director, A. G. dc Lapradelle, 2 rue Lecourbe, Paris, France. 

Academy of International Law at The Hague 

Established with the Cooperation of the Carnegie Endowment for 

International Peace 

Members of the Curatorkm 

Alvarez, Alejandro (Chile), 

Comiselor to the Legations of Chile in Europe; member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration; delegate to the Fourth Pan American Conference; formerly Professor 
of International Law at the University of Santiago; associate of the Institute of 
International Law; Secretary-General of the American Institute of International Law. 

Descamps, Baron (Belgium), 

Senator ; Professor at' the University of Louvain ; member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration; delegate to the First Hague Peace Conference; formerly Minister of 
Arts and Sciences; fonaerlv President of the Interparliamentary Union; formerly 
President of the Institute ot International Law. 

Goos, Carl (Denmark), 

Privy Councilor; formerly Minister of Justice; honorary member of the Institute of 
International Law. 

Hagerup, Francis (Norway), 

Minbter of State; Norwegian Minister to Denmark and Holland; member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration ; member of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament; formerly President of the Institute of International Law; formerly 
Professor of Law at the University of Christiania; formerly Prime Minister of 
Norway; arbiter in international controversies. 

♦Harburger, H. (Gennany), 

President of tiie Civil Chamber of the Court of Appeal; Honorary Professor at the 
University of Munich; President of the Institute of Intemationad Law. 

Heemskerk, Th. (The Netherlands), 

President of the State Commission for Private International Law; member of the 
Council of State; formerly Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior; delegate to 
the Third International Conference on Private International Law; Curator of the 
Free University of Amsterdam. 

Lardy, Charles Sdouard (Switzerland), 

Member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration ; Minister of Switzerland to France ; 
formerly President of the Institute of International Law; arbiter in international 
controversies. 

Reay, Lord (Great Britain), 

Member of the House oi: Lords; delegate to the Second Hague Peace Conference; 
formerly Governor of Bombay; formerly President of the Institute of International 
Law; formerly President of tfie British Academy. 



^Died February 28, 1916. 
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Renault, Louis (France), 

Professor of International Law in the University of Paris; Professor of Interna- 
tional Law, in the I^cole libre des sciences politiques; Jurisconsult in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs; member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration; delegate to the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, to the Geneva Red Cross Conference 
(1906), to the London Naval Conference (1908-1909); formerly President of the 
Institute of International Law; arbiter in international controversies. 

Scott, James Brown (United States), 

Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for Intematicmal Peace and Director of its 
Division of International Law ; member of the Institute of International Law ; Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of International Lawj lecturer on International Law 
and Diplomacy at Johns Hopkins University; Editor-in-Chief of the American 
Journal of International Law; technical delegate to the Second Hague Peace Con- 
ference; counsel in the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration at The Hague; 
formerly solicitor for the Department of State ; Special Adviser to the Department of 
State in matters arising out of the European war, 1914 — ; Chairman of the United 
States Joint State and Navy Neutrality Board, 1914—. 

Taube, Baron Michel de (Russia), 

Counselor to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Professor of International Law in 
the University of Petrograd ; member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration ; ddegate 
to the London Naval Conference ; associate of the Institute of Intematicmal Law. 
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MR. CARNEGIE'S LETTER TO THE TRUSTEES 



December 14, 1910. 



Gentlemen: I hav transferd to you as Trustees of the Carnegie Peace 
Fund, Ten Million Dollars of Five Per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, the revenue 
of which is to be administerd by you to hasten the abolition of international war, 
the foulest blot upon our civilization. Altho we no longer eat our fellowmen 
nor torture prisoners, nor sack cities killing their inhabitants, we still kill each 
other in war like barbarians. Only wild beasts are excusable for doing that in 
this, the Twentieth Century of the Christian era, for the crime of war is in- 
herent, since it decides not in favor of the right, but always of the strong. The 
nation is criminal which refuses arbitration and drives its adversary to a tribunal 
which knows nothing of righteous judgment 

I believ that the shortest and easiest path to peace lies in adopting President 
Taft's platform, who said in his address before the Peace and Arbitration So- 
ciety, New York, March 22d, 1910: 

hav noticed exceptions in our arbitration treaties, as to reference of 
questions of national honor to courts of arbitration. Personally I do not see 
any more reason why matters of national honor should not be referd to a court 
of arbitration than matters of property or of national proprietorship. I know 
that is going farther than most men are willing to go, but I do not see why 
questions of honor may not be submitted to a tribunal composed of men of 
honor who understand questions of national honor, to abide by their decision, 
as well as any other questions of difference arising between nations.'' 

I venture to quote from my address as President of the Peace Congress 
in New York, 1907: 

"Honor is the most dishonord word in our language. No man ever touched 
another man's honor; no nation ever dishonord another nation; all honor's 
wounds are self-inflicted." 

At the opening of the International Bureau of American Republics at 
Washington, April 26, 1910, President Taft said: 
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"We twenty-one republics can not afford to hav any two or any three of us 
quarrel. We must stop this, and Mr. Carnegie and I will not be satisfied until 
all nineteen of us can intervene by proper mesures to suppress a quarrel between 
any other two." 

I hope the Tnistees will begin by pressing forward upon this line, testing 
it thoroly and douting not. 

The judge who presides over a cause in which he is interested dies in 
infamy if discoverd. The citizen who constitutes himself a judge in his own 
cause as against his fellow-citizen, and presumes to attack him, is a law-breaker 
and as such disgraced. So should a nation be held as disgraced which insists 
upon sitting in judgment in its own cause in case of an international dispute. 

I call your attention to the following resolution introduced by the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations in the first Session, Fiftieth Congress, June 14, 



"Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), that 
the President be, and is hereby, requested to invite, from time to time, as fit 
occasions may arise, negotiations with any government with which the United 
States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any differences or 
disputes arising between the two governments which can not be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency may be referred to arbitration and be peaceably adjusted by 
such means (resolution not reached on calendar during session, but reintroduced 
and passed: Senate, February 14, 1890. Passed, House, April 3, 1890)." 

This resolution was presented to the British Parliament, which adopted a 
resolution, approving the action of the Congress of the United States and ex- 
pressing the hope that Her Majesty's Government would lend their ready co- 
operation to the Government of the United States for the accomplishment of 
the object in view (Resolution of the House of Commons, July 16, 1893, For. 
Rel., 1893, 346, 352). 

Here we find an expression of the spirit which resulted in the first inter- 
national Hague Conference of 1899; the second Hague Conference of 1907; 
eighty treaties of obligatory arbitration between the great nations of the world, 
our own country being a party to twenty-three of them. 

It was my privilege to introduce to President Qeveland in 1887 a Com- 
mittee of Members of Parliament of Britain, hedded by Sir William Randal 
Cremer, in response to the action of Congress, proposing a treaty agreeing to 
settle all disputes that mite arise between America and Great Britain by arbi- 
tration. Such a treaty was concluded between Lord Pauncefote and Secretary 
Olney in 1897. It faild of approval by the necessary two-thirds majority of the 
Senate by only three votes. 

There is reason to believ that the British Government has been desirous of 
having that treaty ratified by our Government or redy to agree to another of 
similar character, so that President Taft's policy seems within easy reach of 
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success. If the English-speaking race adopts such a treaty we shall not hav to 
wait long for other nations to join, and it will be noticed that the resolution of 
Congress in 1890 embraces ''any government with which the United States has 
or may hav diplomatic relaticms." 

If the independence and rights of nations to their respectiv internal policies 
were first formally recognized in such treaties, no dispute concerning these ele- 
ments of sovereignty could arise. 

In order to giv effect to this gift, it will be suitable that the Trustees herein 
named shall form a corporation with lawful powers appropriate to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes herein exprest and I authorize the conveyance of the 
fund to such a corporation. 

The Trustees hav power to sell, invest, or re-invest all ftmds, either in the 
United States or in other countries, subject as respects investments in the United 
States to no more restriction than is imposed upon savings banks or insurance 
companies in the State of New York. 

No personal liability will attach to Trustees for their action or nonaction 
as Trustees. Th^ may act as a Board. Th^ hav power to fill vacancies or 
to add to their number and to employ all officials and to fix their compensation 
whether members of the Board or not. Trustees shall be reimburst all ex- 
penses incurd in connection with their duties as Trustees, including traveling 
expenses attending meetings, including expenses of wife or dauter to each annual 
meeting. A majority of the Trustees may act for the whole. The President 
shall be granted such honoraria as the Trustees think proper and as he can be 
prevaild upon to accept. 

Lines of future action can not be wisely laid down. Many may hav to be 
tried, and having full confidence in my Trustees I leav to them the widest dis- 
cretion as to the mesures and policy they shall from time to time adopt, only 
premising that the one end they shall keep unceasingly in view until it is attaind, 
is the speedy abolition of international war between so-cald civilized nations. 

When civilized nations enter into such treaties as named, and war is dis- 
carded as disgraceful to civilized men, as personal war (duelling) and man 
selling and buying (slavery) hav been discarded within the wide boundaries of 
our English-speaking race, the Trustees will pleas then consider what is the 
next most degrading remaining evil or evils whose banishment — or what new 
elevating element or elements if introduced or fosterd, or both combined — 
would most advance the progress, elevation and happiness of man, and so on 
from century to century without end, my Trustees of each age shall determin 
how th^ can best aid man in his upward march to higher and higher stages 
of development unceasingly; for now we know that man was created, not with 
an instinct for his own dq^dation, but imbued with the desire and the power 
for improvement to which, perchance, there may be no limit short of perfec- 
tion even here in this life upon crth. 
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Let my Trustees therefore ask themselvs from time to time, from age to 
age, how they can best help man in his glorious ascent onward and upward and 
to this end devote this fund. 

Thanking you for your cordial acceptance of this trust and your harty 
approval of its object, I am 

Very gratefully yours, 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Witness : 

Louise Whitfield Carnegie. 
Margaret Carnegie. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF AGGEPTANGE 



Resolved, That the Trust Fund, for the promotion of peace, specified in 
the instrument subscribed to and delivered this day by Mr. Andrew Cam^e, 
be and it is hereby accepted for the purposes prescribed by the donor. 

Resolved, That in undertaking to hold and use, in trust, this munificent 
gift for the benefit of mankind, the Trustees are moved by a deep sense of the 
sincere and noble spirit of humanity which inspires the donor of the Fund. 
They feel that all thoughtful men and women should be grateful to him, and 
should be glad to aid, so far as lies within their power, towards the accomplish- 
ment of the much-to-be-desired end upon which he has fixed his hopes, and to 
which he desires to contribute. They are not unmindful of the delicacy and 
difficulty involved in dealing with so great a sum, for such a purpose, wisely 
and not mischievously, and in ways which shall be practical and effective. They 
accept the Trust in the belief that, although, doubtless, many mistakes may be 
made, great and permanent good can be accomplished. 




PROPOSED CHARTER APPROVED IN THE BY-LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION' 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatiues of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the following persons, namely, 
Robert S. Brookings, Thomas Burke, Nicholas Murray Butler, John L. Cad- 
walader, Joseph H. Choate, Cleveland H. Dodge, Charles W. Eliot, Robert A. 
Franks, Arthur William Foster, John W. Foster, Austen G. Fox, William M. 
Howard, Samuel Mather, Andrew J. Montague, George W. Peiicins, Henry 
S. Pritchett, Elihu Root, Jacob G. Schmidlapp, James Brown Scott, James L. 
Slayden, Albert K. Smiley, Oscar S. Straus, Charles L. Taylor, Charlemagne 
Tower, Andrew D. White, John Sharp Williams, Robert S. Woodward, Luke 
E. Wright, their associates and successors, duly chosen, are hereby incorporated 
and declared to be a body corporate of the District of Columbia by the name of 
the "Carnegie Endowment for International Peace," and by such name shall be 
known and have perpetual succession, with the powers, limitations, and restric- 
tions herein contained. 

Sec. 2. That the objects of the corporation shall be to advance the cause 
of peace among nations, to hasten the abolition of international war, and to 
encourage and promote a peaceful settlement of international differences, and, 
in particular — 

(a) To promote a thorough and scientific investigaticm and study of the 
causes of war and of the practical methods to prevent and avoid it 

(b) To aid in the develofnnent of international law, and a general agreement 
on the rules thereof, and the acceptance of the same among nations. 

(c) To diffuse information, and to educate public opinion regarding the 
causes, nature, and effects of war, and means for its prevention and avoidance. 

(d) To establish a better understanding of international rights and duties 
and a more perfect sense of international justice among the inhabitants of civilized 
countries. 

(e) To cultivate friendly feelings between the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries, and to increase the knowledge and understanding of each other by the 
several nations. 

(f) To promote a general acceptance of peaceable methods in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

(g) To maintam, promote, and assist such establishments, organizations, 
associations, and agencies as shall be deemed necessary or useful in the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the corporation, or any of them. 

(h) To take and hold such property, real or personal, and to invest and 
keep invested and receive and apply the income of such funds, and to construct 

^H. R. 32064, Sixty-first Congress. This bill has not been re-introduced in subsequent 
Congresses. 
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and maintain such buildings or establishments, as shall be deemed necessary to 
prosecute and develop the purposes of the corporation, or any of them. 

(i) To do and perform all lawful acts or things necessary or proper in 
the judgment of the trustees to promote the objects of the corporation. 

With full power, however, to the trustees hereinafter named, and their 
successors, from time to time, to modify the conditions and regulations under 
which the work shall be carried on, and the particular purposes to which the 
income shall be applied, so as to secure the application of the funds in the 
manner best adapted to the conditions of the time: Provided, That the pur- 
poses of the corporation shall at all tunes be among the foregoing or kindred 
thereto. 

Sec. 3. That the management and direction of the affairs of the corporation 
and the control and disposition of its property and funds shall be vested in 
a board of trustees, twenty-eight in number, to be composed of the following 
individuals: Robert S. Brookings, Thomas Burice, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
John L. Cadwalader, Joseph H. Choate, Qeveland H. Dodge, Charles W. Eliot, 
Robert A. Franks, Arthur William Foster, John W. Foster, Austen G. Fox, 
William M. Howard, Samuel Mather, Andrew J. Montague, George W. Perkins, 
Henry S. Fritchett, Elihu Root, Jacob G. Schmidlapp, James Brown Scott, 
James L. Slayden, Albert K. Smiley, Oscar S. Straus, Charles L. Taylor, Charle- 
magne Tower, Andrew D. White, John Sharp Williams, Robert S. Woodward, 
Luke E. Wright, who shall constitute the first board of trustees. Vacancies 
caused by death, resignation, or otherwise shall be filled by the remaining trus- 
tees in such manner as shall be prescribed from time to time by the by-laws of 
the corporation. The persons so elected shall thereupon become trustees and 
also members of the corporation. 

Sec 4. That the principal office of the corporation shall be located in the 
District of Columbia, but offices may be maintained and meetings of the trustees 
and committees thereof may be held elsewhere, as provided by the by-laws of 
the corporation. 

Sec S. That the board of trustees shall be entitled to take, hold, and ad- 
minister any securities, funds, or property which may at any time be given, 
devised, or bequeathed to them or to the corporation for the purposes of the 
trust; with full power from tune to time to adopt a common seal, to appoint 
such officers and agents, whether members of the board of trustees or other- 
wise, as may be deemed necessary for carrying on the business of the cor- 
poration, at such salaries or remuneration as the trustees may deem proper; 
with full power to adopt by-laws and such rules or regulations as shall be 
deemed necessary to secure the safe and convenient transaction of the business 
of the corporation; and full power and discretion to invest any principal and 
deal with and expend the income of the corporation in such manner as in the 
judgment of the trustees will best promote the objects hereinbefore set forth; 
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and, in general, to have and use all the powers and authority necessary and 
proper to promote such objects and carry out the purposes of the corporation. 
The trustees shall have power to hold as investments any securities given, 
assigned, or transferred to them or to the corporation by any person, persons, or 
corporation, and to retain such investments, and to invest any sums or amounts 
from time to time in such securities and in such form and manner as may be 
permitted to trustees or to charitable or literary corporations for investment 
according to the laws of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, or Massachu- 
setts, or any of them, or in such securities as may be authorized for investment 
by any deed of trust, or by any act or deed of gift or last will and testament 

Sec 6. That all personal property and funds of the corporation held, or 
used, for the purposes thereof, pursuant to the provisions of this Act, whether 
of principal or income, shall, so long as the same shall be so used, be exempt 
from taxation by the United States or any Territory or District thereof: Pro- 
vided, That such exemption shall not apply to any property, principal or income, 
which shall not be held or used for the purposes of the corporation. 

Sec 7. That the services of the trustees, when acting as such, shall be 
gratuitous, but the corporation may provide for the reasonable expenses in- 
curred by the trustees in attending meetings or otherwise in the performance of 
their duties. 

Sec 8. That Congress may from time to time alter, repeal, or modify this 
Act of incorporation, but no contract or individual right made or acquired shall 
thereby be divested or impaired. 




BY-LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 



ADOPTED MARCH 0. 1011 



ARTICLE I 



THE TRUSTEES 



Section 1. Pending the incorporation of the trustees, the business of the 
Trust shall be conducted by the trustees as an unincorporated association, and 
shall be managed and controlled by the board of trustees, which shall consist 
of twenty-eight members, who shall hold office continuously and not for a 
stated term. 

The name of the association shall be "Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace." 

Section 2. Vacancies in the board of trustees shall be filled by the trustees, 
by ballot, by a vote of two-thirds of the trustees present at a meeting. No person 
shall be elected, however, who shall not have been nominated, in writing, by 
some member of the board of trustees tiiv'enty days before an annual or special 
meeting. A list of the persons so nominated, with the names of the proposers, 
shall be mailed to each member of the board of trustees twenty days before a 
meeting, and no other nomination shall be considered except by the unanimous 
consent of the trustees present. 

Section 3. In case any trustee shall fail to attend three successive annual 
meetings of the board, he shall thereupon cease to be a trustee. 

Section 4. No trustee shall receive any compensation for his services as 
such. 



Section 1. The principal office of the association shall be in the City of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia. The annual meeting of the board of 
trustees shall be held on the second Thursday of December in each year.* 

Section 2. Special meetings of the board may be called by the executive 
committee at such place as the committee shall determine, by notice served per- 
sonally upon or mailed to the usual address of each trustee, twenty days prior 
to the meeting, as the names and addresses of such trustees appear upon the 
books of the association.* 

^See Amendment I, page 14. 
'See Amendment II, i>age 14. 



ARTICLE II 
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Section 3. Special meetings shall be called by the president in the same 
manner upon the written request of seven members of the board. 

Section 4. A majority of the trustees shall constitute a quonun. 

Section 5. The order of business at the annual meeting of the board of 
trustees shall be as follows : 

1. Calling the roll. 

2. Reading of the notice of the meeting. 

3. Reading of the minutes of the last annual or special meeting. 

4. Reports of officers. 

5. Reports of committees. 

6. Election of officers and trustees. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

ARTICLE III 

OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the association shall be a president and a vice- 
president, who shall be elected from the members of the board by ballot annually. 
There shall also be a secretary elected from the members of the board, who 
shall serve during the pleasure of the board, and a treasurer, who may or may 
not be a member of the board, who shall be elected by the board and serve 
during the pleasure of the board. 

ARTICLE IV 

THE PRESIDENT 

Section 1. The president shall be the presiding officer of the association 
and chairman, ex officio, of the executive committee. He shall preside at all 
meetings of the board or the executive onnmittee, and exercise the usual duties 
of a presiding officer. He shall have general supervision of all matters of admin* 
istration and of all the affairs of the association. 

Section 2. In the absence or disability of the president, his duties shall be 
performed by the vice-president. 

ARTICLE V 

THE SECRETARY 

Section 1. The secretary shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
association and, subject to the authority of the board and the executive com- 
mittee, shall have immediate charge of the administration of its affairs and of 
the work undertaken by it or with its funds. He shall devote his entire time to 
the work of the association. He shall prepare and submit to the board of trus- 
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tees and to the executive committee {dans, suggestions and recommendations for 
the work of the association, shall carry on its correspondence, and generally 
supervise the work of the association. He shall sign and execute all instruments 
in the name of the association when authorized to do so by the board of trus- 
tees or by the executive committee or the finance committee. He shall counter- 
sign an cheques, orders, bills or drafts for the payment of money, and shall per- 
form the usual duties of a secretary and such other duties as may be assigned 
to him by the board or the executive committee. 

Section 2. He shaU be the custodian of all property of the associa- 
tion whose custody is not otherwise provided for. He shall submit to the board 
of trustees, at least thirty days before its annual meeting, a written report of the 
operations and business of the association for the preceding fiscal year, with 
such recommendations as he shall approve. 

Section 3. He shall act, ex officio, as secretary of the board of trustees 
and of the executive committee, and shall have custody of the seal and affix the 
same when directed so to do by the board, the executive committee or the finance 
committee. 

Section 4. An assistant secretary may be appointed by the executive com- 
mittee to perform the duties or exercise the powers of the secretary, or some 
part thereof. 

ARTICLE VI 

THE TREASURER 

Section 1. The treasurer shall have the care and custody of all funds 
and property of the association as distinguished from the permanent invested 
funds and securities, and shall deposit the same in such bank, trust company or 
depository as the board of trustees or the executive committee shall designate, and 
shall, subject to the direction of the board or the executive committee, disburse 
and dispose of the same, and shall perform the usual duties incident to the office 
of treasurer. He shall report to each meeting of the executive committee. He 
shall keep proper books of account of all moneys or disposition of property re- 
ceived and paid out on account of the association, and shall exhibit the same 
when required by the executive committee, the finance committee or any officer 
of the association. He shall submit a report of the accounts and financial con- 
dition of the association, and of all moneys received or expended by him, at 
each annual meeting of the association. He may be required to give a bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties, in such sum as the executive committee 
may require. 

Section 2. An assistant treasurer may be appointed by the executive com- 
mittee to perform the duties and exercise the powers, or some part thereof, of 
the treasurer. Such assistant treasurer may be either an individual or a corpora- 
tion, who may in like manner be required to furnish a bond. 
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Upon the granting of such charter the property and business of the asso- 
ciation shall be transferred to the corporation so formed and a meeting of the 
trustees shall be called for the purpose of regulating and directing the further 
conduct of the business by the corporation. 



Resolved, That Article 2, Section 1, of the By-Laws of the Association be, 
and it is hereby, amended, by striking out the words "second Thursday of 
December," and inserting in lieu thereof the words "third Friday of April." 

AMENDMENT II 

(Adopted April 18, 1913) 

Resolved, That the following sentence be added to Section 2, Article 2, of 
the By-Laws: 

A special meeting of the Board on the second Friday of November in 
each year shall be caUed and held in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, for the transaction of such business as the Board shall determine 
upon, including any special appropriations that may be found necessary. 



AMENDMENT I 



(Adopted December 12, 1912) 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



To THE Board of Trustees of the 

GuiNEGiE Endowment for International Peace: 

In compliance with Article VII, Section 3, of the By-Laws, the Executive 
Committee submits the following report for the preceding year. 

The financial statement for the year, the Secretary's report of the operations 
and business of the Association for the preceding fiscal year, accompanied by the 
reports of the Directors of the Divisions of Intercourse and Education, Eco- 
nomics and History, and International Law, and a detailed estimate of require- 
ments for appropriation for the ensuing fiscal year* recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee have been mailed by the Secretary to each member of the Board. 

The Committee, in compliance with Article X, Section 2, of the By-Laws, 
has caused the accounts of the Association to be audited by a skilled accountant, 
whose report will be laid before the Board.* 

The Board will be called upon at its present meeting to fill two vacancies in 
the Executive Committee arising because of the expiration of the terms of 
Messrs. Andrew J. Montague and Henry S. Pritchett, and to elect in regular 
course the President, Vice-President and Finance Committee. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Board, on April 16, 1915, the Executive 
Committee has met on the following dates: April 16, May 21, and October 7, 
1915, January 20 and February 28, 1916. The minutes of these meetings show- 
ing in detail the actions and resolutions of the Committee have been sent regu- 
larly to each member of the Board by the Secretary. The Trustees have likewise 
been regularly supplied with the reports of the Treasurer, made and submitted 
to each meeting of the Executive Committee pursuant to Article VI, Section 1, 
of the By-Laws. 

The actions of the Committee have consisted principally in the allotment 
from time to time of funds to carry out the different projects coming within 
the general lines of work recommended to and approved by the Board at its 
last meeting. An exception to this statement occurred in the case of the assist- 
ance extended by the Endowment to the Second Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress, which required allotments amounting to $100,000. After very careful 
consideration of the purpose and composition of the Congress, the Committee 
considered that it might be utilized to bring together groups of representative 
men from the I-atin American countries representing the three Divisions of 
the Endowment with a view to strengthen and extend their activities in the 

»Sce page 187. 
<See page 183. 
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Latin American field. It was decided, therefore, to encourage the attendance 
of delegates interested in the work of each of the Divisions from all of the 
South and Central American countries. With a very few exceptions this desire 
was realized, for the Endowment's invitation was accepted by fifty-six delegates 
from the South and Central American countries. Representative scholars were 
invited as guests of the Division of Intercourse and Education; economists and 
historians were invited to represent the Division of Economics and History; and 
publicists and international lawyers were invited to represent the Division of 
International Law. Advantage was taken of their presence to enlist their active 
cooperation in the work of the Endowment in their native countries, and con- 
ferences were held during and after the adjournment of the Congress to discuss 
the ways and means of promoting this work. Lectures and engagements tours 
were thereafter arranged for the guests so that they might have an opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with the United States and the American people and 
their methods. 

The Secretary gives in his report a general outline of the Endowment's 
participation in the Congress by the encouragement of the attendance of South 
and Central American delegates and the courtesies extended to them during 
and after the Congress. The reports of the Directors show the part played by 
the respective groups of del^ates representing their Divisions and the results 
which it is hoped will follow from their attendance upon the Congress and from 
the conferences held in connection with the Congress. 

The Trustees will recall that at their meeting held in November, 1914, 
there was a general discussion of the conditions arising out of the European 
war as they affect the work of the Endowment; that it was the consensus of 
opinion of the Trustees that there was nothing that the Endowment could say 
or do which would better the situation, and that it was their opinion that it 
would be unwise for the Endowment to attempt to take any action until the 
end of the war, when its assistance might be welcomed. When the time arrived 
for the semi-annual meeting in November last, the European war was still in 
progress and the conclusions arrived at by the Board of Trustees a year previous 
seemed to be still controlling. As there was no special business which the 
Executive Committee desired to bring before the Board, the Committee inquired 
if it was the desire of the Board to hold the November meeting. The Board 
was practically unanimous in expressing a preference to omit the meeting and 
to wait until the regular meeting in April to resume its discussions. It will 
therefore be in order for the Trustees at the forthcoming meeting to take up, 
in addition to the routine business, the discussion of such questions as would 
have been proper to bring before the semi-annual meeting in November last. 

It may seem to some of the Trustees that, owing to the conditions prevail- 
ing in Europe during the last year, the Endowment has and will be tmable to 
accomplish the same amount of work as formerly until the return of peace. An 
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examination of the reports of the administrative officers heretofore sent to the 
Trustees shows, however, that such is not the real condition. The Secretary 
has made a somewhat detailed examination of the work in the several lines of 
administration, and a comparison of the work of the year which has just 
closed with that of the previous year shows a very considerable increase of 
activities. 

In lieu of the activities of the Division of Intercourse and Education in 
Europe the Division has during the past year, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee, devoted its labors and funds to the extension of its operations in the 
United States and South America. 

The work of the Division of Economics and History is of such a character 
that it is not feasible to substitute any considerable amount of exactly similar work 
in the Western Hemisphere for the activities interrupted in Europe. Steps have 
been taken to collect material concerning the war for use in preparing an eco- 
nomic history after its close. 

As pointed out by the Director of the Division of International Law, that 
Division has suflfered less because of the outbreak of the war than either of the 
other two. The reason for this is that the work has been planned to be carried 
out directly by the Division, and it is therefore not seriously affected by condi- 
tions existing elsewhere. The report of the Director shows that a large amount 
and varied character of work has been prosecuted during the preceding year 
and that a considerable ntunber of publications containing the results are about 
to be issued from the press. The organization of the American Institute of 
International Law and the adoption of its Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of Nations, reported upon at length by the Director, will, it is bdieved, mark an 
epoch in the development of the international relations of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Recently there has been some public criticism of the Trustees for what 
is described as their inactivity and lack of initiative, in the cataclysm which has 
overwhelmed Europe and is affecting disastrously all the countries of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. This criticism is reflected also in the Endowment's cor- 
respondence. Letters are frequently received suggesting that the Endowment 
ought to do this or that ; and the suggestion is often accompanied by the assur- 
ance that the writer is just the person to undertake it. Every proposition of 
this character is given careful consideration by the Committee; nothing has 
been suggested in this direction which has seemed to possess practical value 
for the purpose in view. Moreover, the public criticisms and comments have 
been singularly lacking in helpful suggestions. 

In so stating, the Conmiittee does ,not wish to be understood as implying 
any condemnation of the many earnest men and women who have been active 
and enthusiastic in work which has for its purpose the arousing of public feel- 
ing to the horrors of war, and interesting the people in methods whereby it is 
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hoped that their recurrence may be Umited or prevented. Many organizations 
for that purpose have sprung up throughout the United States, independent of 
the existing societies which have long been working in this field ; most of thesQ 
have their own particular plan, program or panacea, by which the organizers 
think it possible to accomplish the end in view ; some of them are solicitous for 
the cooperation and financial assistance of the Cam^e Endowment, and unable 
to understand why it is not instantly g^ranted. 

Three reasons why may be stated, already familiar to those who read the 
Year Book of the Endowment First, the Endowment deems it wise to do its 
work through organizations with long-established records for usefulness and 
efficiency. Second, the Endowment |is largely engaged, directly and eflfectively, 
in peace propaganda, through its Division of Intercourse and Education, as will 
be seen from the report of the Acting Director. Third, it is clear that a con- 
centration of eflfort in this field, through well organized and well officered organi- 
zations, is a wiser policy than the indiscriminate encouragement of new societies, 
many of them ephemeral in character, and some of them organized for the exploi- 
tation of views and proposals on the subject of international peace which do not 
commend themselves to the judgment of the Trustees of the Endowment. 

A common criticism directed against the Endowment takes the form of the 
questions : What is the Endowment doing to stop the European War? and, What 
is the Endowment doing to see to it that other wars do not follow the present one? 

The answer is obvious. The Endowment has taken no steps "to stop the 
European War." Its Trustees recognize the fact that a private organization is not 
in a position to take any such steps, with any possibility that any useful results can 
follow. No private organization, by whomsoever organized and officered, is in 
any such position ; and therefore the Endowment has extended no financial assist- 
ance to any group of men or women organized for that purpose. The determina- 
tion of these matters is primarily in the hands of the Governments of the belliger- 
ent nations. None of them has been or is in a frame of mind to tolerate such 
interference, or to r^^ard it as other than an impertinence. The terms and con- 
ditions of that peace depend entirely upon the outcome of the war. No human 
being can foresee what that outcome will be. The basis of the peace will be deter- 
mined by events which time alone can develop. Then, again, it is well known 
that the Government of the United States has sounded the belligerents and offered 
its good offices, and it is obviously not the function of a private organization to 
compete with the Government 

In this connection, and as the Endowment's answer to the criticisms directed 
against it, the Committee can not do better than to quote from the statement 
issued by the Trustees imder date of February 16, 1915, and widely circulated 
at that time. What was said in this statement remains as true today as when 
written. It still represents and explains the attitude of the Endowment : 
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We wish to say to all friends of peace that the dreadful war now raging affords 
no just cause for discouragement, no discredit to past efforts, and no reason to doubt 
that still greater efforts in die future may be effective and usefuL 

The war itself is* teaching the gospel of peace through a lesson so shocking and so 
terrible that the most indifferent can not fail to attend and understand it 

Not only have die destruction of life, die devastation and the suffering in the warring 
countries passed all experience, but the cessation of production, the closing of markets, 
the blocking of trade routes, the interruption of exchanges, have affected industry and 
caused ruin and poverty in all the peaceful countries of the world. 

The universal interdependence of nations has been demonstrated and the truth forced 
upon every mind that the peace of all nations is the vital concern of every nation. 

To cast our weak protest now among die tremendous forces that are urging on the 
great conflict would be futile; but the end of this ¥rar mil come before long, and then 
the great question mil stand for answer: 

Shall the lesson be forgotten; the sacrifice lost? 

That question the belligerent nations only will have the power to answer; but every 
one in the world will be entitied to be heard upon it, for it mil be a question of civilization, 
the most momentous of our era. 

It seems incredible diat after this the stricken people will set their feet in the same 
old padis of policy and suspicion which must lead them again to the same result 

Finding expression through a great multitude of voices everywhere the general public 
opinion of mankind should influence the minds of the negotiators who settie the terms of 
peace and inspire them to a new departure in the establishment of justice as the rule 
of international relations. 

While we must not be overconfident of our individual qualifications to point out the 
detailed methods through which the result may be accomplbhed, we may still advocate 
measures which seem practicable and appropriate to the purpose. 

We can isee that definite rules of national conduct should be agreed upon; that a 
court of competent jurisdiction should be established to judge of national conformity to 
those rules; and that new sanctions should be provided to compel respect for the judgments 
rendered. 

Above all the motive and spirit of the new institutions should be dearly and fully 
not the promotion of ambition or the extension of power, but the safeguarding of human 
rights and the perfection of individual liberty. 

Toward diis high end the courage and hope and conviction of the humblest citizen 
of die most distant land may contribute. 

To carry out the recommendations which have been approved by the Com- 
mittee and printed in tabulated form in the statement of requirements for appro- 
priation, the following resolutions are submitted for adoption by the Board : 

Resolved, That the stun of forty-four thousand, two hundred and fifty 
dollars be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended tmder the direction 
of the Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for 
the purposes of administration, and charged to the current income for that 
year. 

Resolved, That the sum of twelve thousand, three htmdred and twenty 
dollars be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under the direction 
of the Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending Jtme 30, 1917, for 
the purpose of the library and the publication of the Year Book. 
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Resolved, That the sum of two hundred and thirty thousand, five hun- 
dred dollars be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under the 
direction of the Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending Jime 30, 
1917, for the Division of Intercourse and Education, and charged to the cur- 
rent income for that year. 

Resolved, That tiie sum of one hundred and sixteen thousand dollars be, 
and it is herAy, appropriated to be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for the 
Division of Economics and History, and charged to the current income for 
that year. 

Resolved, That the sum of one hundred and twenty-six thousand, three 
htmdred dollars be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under the 
direction of the Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, for the Division of International Law, and chai^ged to the current in- 
come for that year. 

Resolved, That to meet unforeseen emerg^des as they arise during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the sum of one htmdred and ten thousand 
dollars be, and it is hereby appropriated, as a separate fund from the un- 
appropriated balance of the income of the Endowment, to be specially allotted 
by the Executive Committee in its discretion. 



Respectfully submitted, 



Elihu Root, Chairman. 
James Brown Scott, Secretary. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Austen G. Fox. 
Andrew J. Montague. 
Henry S. Pritchett. 
Charlemagne Tower. 



Washington, D. C, April 11, 1916. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 



To THE Board of Trustees of the 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: 
In view of the conditions which have existed in the greater part of the 
world during the period covered by the present report of the Secretary, he 
feels it is his duty to inform the Trustees in more detail than usual regarding 
the Endowment's activities entrusted to his immediate supervision. 



The impossibility of carrying on the European activities of two of the 
Divisions may seem to suggest to the Trustees that the Endowment has not been 
able to do as much work since the outbreak of the war as formerly. Such a 
relaxation in activities is, however, more apparent than real. It is true that 
the Divisions of Intercourse and Education and Economics and History have 
been unable to prosecute their work in Europe as planned, but in lieu of that 
work they have, with the approval of the Executive Committee, greatly enlarged 
their activities in the Western Hemisphere. This is particularly true of the 
Division of Intercourse and Education. A comparison of the actual expendi- 
tures in that Division for the fiscal year preceding the war and for the fiscal 
year after the outbreak of the war shows an increase of expenditure during the 
latter year. The figures are: For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, $258,- 
493.02; for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, $259,384.61. The Division of 
Economics and History spent in the year succeeding the outbreak of the war 
within less than $10,000.00 of the amount spent in the year immediately pre- 
ceding the war. The figures are: For the fiscal year 1914, $71,064.59; for 
the fiscal year 1915, $61,240.94. The Division of International Law has suf- 
fered less than either of the others from the war, for the reason that almost 
all of its work is done directly by and in the Division, and consequently it is 
not dependent so much upon outside assistance. The report of the Director 
shows a large increase in the amount of work accomplished during the last 
eighteen months as compared with the corresponding period preceding the war. 
Curiously, this Division shows a decrease in expenditures for the fiscal year 
1915 from the amount expended in 1914. The figures are: For 1914, $82,234.60; 
for 1915, $66,974.38. It must be remembered, however, that the 1914 figures 
included two large subventions to European organizations which were withheld 
in 1915, namely, the subvention of $20,000.00 to the Institute of International 
Law, and of $10,000.00 to TEe Hague Academy of International Law. The 
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deduction of these sums from the 1914 disbursements, so as to give a fair com- 
parison of the amounts expended for other purposes during the two years, 
shows a very large increase in expenditure for this Division for the fiscal year 
immediately after the outbreak of the war. 

An increase rather than a decrease of work is further shown by a com- 
parison of allotments made by the Executive Ccnnmittee before and after the 
outbreak of the war. From the appropriations for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1913, 59 allotments were made; from the 1914 appropriations, 73 allotments 
were made; from the 1915 appropriations, 82 allotments were made, and from 
the 1916 appropriations, 60 allotments have been made during the first seven 
months of the year; so that for the nineteen months succeeding the outbreak of 
the war, more allotments have actually been made than for the two years pre- 
ceding the war, the figures for the two periods being 142 and 132, respectively. 
The purposes for which these allotments have been made are shown in the 
accompanying financial statement, and the details of their expenditure are 
given in the reports of the Directors of the Divisions, submitted herewith. 

With an actual increase in the work of the Divisions during the precedmg 
year, there could not well be any decrease in the work of the Secretary's office. 
On the contrary, the work of general administration has shown a decided in- 
crease in all lines of activity during the last year over the work performed dur- 
ing any preceding year. 

To illustrate, a comparison will be made of some of the principal lines of 
work done in the Secretary's office. 

In keeping the accounts of the Endowment, the record shows that from 
March 15, 1915, to March 15, 1916, there was an increase of 50 per cent over 
the work of the preceding years. This percentage of increase is shown by a 
comparison of the actual number of separate disbursements made. In each of 
the years 1913 and 1914 there were in round numbers 1,200 disbursements, 
whereas for the year which has just passed there were 1,800 disbursements. 

In the matter of correspondence, the Secretary's office handled during the 
calendar year 1915, in round numbers, 7,500 letters, as against 6,500 for each 
of the years 1913 and 1914. These figures do not include simple requests for 
publications. 

The number of publications distributed by the office shows an increase 
during the past year of considerably over 100 per cent. As is shown in the 
Secretary's report for last year, the total number of publications handled during 
that year was 108,537, while the number for the year which has just passed 
totaled 231,213, a number approximating 1,000 a day throughout the year, ex- 
cluding holidays. The post-officcf has found it necessary to establish a special 
collection service to handle this large bulk of mail. The amount of postage 
and expressage used during the year 1914 was $3,563.74, while during the suc- 
ceeding year it increased to $5,530.11. 




The editing aod nae scperrsacB if rue i : i ^ oi pr?i% Jl ans io tbe Sec- 
rctary's office hxwc al» IubeSt it jwii 

The libcaij db:ws a regarfarir g c* J - la tbe rajfwfar year 1914 
there were 1445 ^crmrm of uxks. yg^r'<rT , saps^ etc In tbe cajeodair 
year 1915 the jtrriw cit : wni to uae *~r.Vr cf 6.570. The woek of the 
libiarj is lei e ti c d to = more detail a armrhrr p^aoe in this report. 

The steadj grovth sa the rrarwnrd irar-*?g ^sts, the ryrra^ed ^m»nA for 
tbe EndofViDent s Year Booi^ aad the acrnoe wbadi the ofioe is calkd upOD 
to perfofm as a borcas of gcnexa! icf cnaotioo oo autleis of inlr iimiu oal on- 
portance, lef eii ed to e b e mL a c in this leport, are aAigimal jodirations of tbe 
increase of tbe voltnce of vock s: tbe Secretary's cGoe. 

But notwithstaiidiDg the large increase io the amoant of labor perfonned 
as shown in tbe forc^ir^ n^^uxs, tbe Secretary d:cs no: ask for any appreci- 
able increase in the nrarJhrr of eniployees^ A telcphooe operator b asfced as 
beii^ DOW ewirtlil to the proper coodact of bitsinrss . A romparatire state- 
ment of the trtcphone scrrice ior tbe last two jnears shows the need for such an 
employee and at the same time gircs a farther dne to tbe large increase in tbe 
work of the office. During tbe calendar year 1914 there were 5308 outgoing 
telepbooe caDs, while for die calendar year 1915 tbe number of soch calls in- 
creased to 7,490. So record has been kept of tbe incoming telephone caQs, 
but it is reasoaably b dieml that they exceeded tbe otsnber of outgoing calls. 
There are now twdre branches oo the Endowment's tdepbcme switchboard, 
and in addition to tbe incoming and outgoing calls the telepbooe is used as a 
means of co ninmni ca tio n between the various offices within tbe headquarters. 

The only other addition to the personnel is provision for a doorkeeper at a 
very moderate compensation. Tbe number of callers who come to the head- 
quarters has increased to such an extent that it is found necessary to control 
them in order to p r e ve nt undue interruptions to business by unannounced vis- 
itors. This can only be done by keeping a man permanently at the door to 
announce visitors to the proper officers and to prevent unauthorized people from 
wandering through the building. 

A few adjustments in minor salaries and a few increases as a recognition 
of increased efficiency have added slightly to the amount asked for salaries, 
but this has been offset by some economies in office expenditures which ex- 
perience has made it possible to effect 

The Neutrality Board 

The Secretary continues to act as the special adviser to the Department of 
State and Chairman to the Joint State and Navy Neutrality Board. The ques- 
tions affecting the neutral rights and obligations of the United States seem to in- 
crease in number and complexity as the war progresses, and there has been no 
diminution in the exacting duties involved in the advisory relation of the Sec- 
retary to the Government or in the work of the Neutrality Board. 
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Increased Activities in the Western Hemisphere 



In the conditions created by the European war, the Divisions of the Endow- 
ment have naturally turned from Europe to another field of operations, which 
has long been under consideration, and which today offers greater promise of 
practical and permanent results than 1 was ever before the case. This is the 
field of the Central and South American Republics. Each Division had already 
taken extensive steps looking to closer cultural, educational and political rela- 
tions between the United States and the Republics to the south of us. Mr. Rob- 
ert Bacon's extended trip through the principal South American Republics, the 
record of which has been published in Spanish, Portuguese and English by the 
Division of Intercourse and Education, bore immediate and most gratifying 
fruits, the evidences of which have been accumulating ever since. Mr. Bacon 
succeeded in bringing to the attention of the people of these countries definite 
knowledge of the purposes and aims of the Carnegie Endowment such as they 
had not previously obtained from any source, and in arousing a widespread in- 
terest therein. His journey was followed by that of former Senator Theodore 
E. Burton, of Ohio, whose trip, although more hurried, was accompanied with 
the most gratifying evidences of interest. A report of his journey has also 
been printed as a publication of the Division of Intercourse and Education. 
Both of these publications have be^ widely circulated throughout the countries 
visited; and the requests for Mr. Bacon's report in particular have been so 
numerous that it has been necessary to print a second edition. 



Thus the way was well prepared for the signal service which the Endow- 
ment was able to render to the cause of Pan Americanism in connection with the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress, which assembled in Washington from 
December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916. An embarrassment arose from the diffi- 
culty of securing adequate representation from the Central and South American 
countries, owing to the great expense of the journey and the disturbed financial 
conditions due to the war. It was arranged that the Endowment's partici- 
pation should take the form of inviting delegates as guests, other than those 
appointed by the several governments. 

The first allotment for the aid of the Congress was voted at the meeting of 
the Executive Committee on October 7, 1915, and this allotment was increased 
at the meeting of January 20, 1916, to $100,000. 

It is not too much to say that but for the financial assistance, extended at a 
critical point in the preparatory arrangements, the Scientific Congress would 
not have been the success that it was. 

Arrangements were made by the Secretary's office as to the details of co- 
operation. It was decided to authorize the diplomatic representatives of the 
United Sutes in each of the twenty Central and South American Republics 
to invite, subject to the approval of the government of each republic, three 



The Second Pan American Scientific Congress 
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guests from selected lists of scholars, economists and publicists, one to rep- 
resent each of the Divisions. The time was so short before the assem- 
bling of the Congress, and the journey so long, that it was necessary to conduct 
the entire correspondence by cable. The voluminous and complicated details 
of this correspondence were handled in the Secretary's office. 

The following is a list of the delegates who accepted the invitation of the 
Endowment to be its guests, arranged as assigned to the several Divisions, and 
by the countries they represented: 



Intercourse and Education 



Jose Ingenieros 

Elias Sagamaga 

A. G. de Araujo Jorge 

Manuel de Oliveira Uma 

Moises Vargas 

Rafael Alvarez Salas 

Luis Felipe Gonzalez 

Luis A. Baralt 

Francisco Manrique 

Jose Matos 

Horace Eth&rt 

Luis Landa 

J. Alberto G4mez 

Narciso Garay 

Juan J. Perez 

Julio Tcllo 

Alonzo Reyes Guerra 

Eduardo Monteverde 

N. Veloz-Goiticoa 



Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Salvador 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 

Economics and History 

Carlos Octavio Bunge Argentina 

Alberto Diez de Medina Bolivia 

Vital Brazil Brazil 

Jose Maria Galvez Chile 

Carlos Cuervo M4rquez Colombia 

Roberto Brenes Mes6n Costa Rica 

Juan de D. Garcia Kohly Cuba 

Rodolfo Robles Guatemala 

F, D. L^itime Haiti 

R6mulo E. Dur6n Honduras 

Antonio A. Ramirez F. Fontecha Honduras 

Toribio Esquivel Obreg6n Mexico 

Pedro J. Cuadra, Ch. Nicaragua 

Nicol4s A, Solano Panama 

Luis E. Migone Paraguay 

Alejandro Deustua Peru 

Rafael Guirola Salvador 

Andres Ibarra Venezuela 
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International Law 



Eduardo Sarmiento Laspiur 
Alberto Gutierrez 
Octavio de Langaro Meneses 
Alejandro Alvarez 
Francisco Jose Urrutia 
Luis Anderson 
Fernando S4nchez de Fuentes 
Andrfa J. MontoHo 
Antonio Batres Jiuregui 
Edmond H6raux 
Ricardo de J. Urrutia 
Joaquin D. Casasus 
Alejandro Cesar 
Ramon M. Valdes 
Antolin Irala 
Victor M. Maurtua 
David Rosiles, Jr. 
Adolfo Berro Garcia 
Simon Barcelo 



Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Salvador 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 



The Endowment guests numbered fifty-six delates, and with the wives or 
other relatives who accompanied them numbered one hundred and four persons, 
out of a total of two hundred and ninety-nine, or slightly more than one-third of 
the total attendance at the Congress from the twenty Republics of Central and 
South America. All their expenses were paid from the moment of starting until 
they arrived at their homes again. These expenses included physicians' bills, serv- 
ices of nurses, and in some cases hospital charges ; for the sudden change from a 
tropical climate, and the frequent inclement weather, were the cause of much 
illness among them. 

The Assistant Secretary was designated to represent the Secretary's office 
on the official reception ccmmiittee, to welcome the delegates upon their arrival in 
New York, to care for their comfort and entertainment while they remained in 
that city, and to arrange for their transportation to Washington by special train, 
on the day before the assembling of the Congress, in the performance of which 
duties he was greatly aided by the Acting Director of the Division of Inter- 
course and Education and his assistants. Headquarters were established at 
the Hotel Astor, where most of the guests of the Endowment sojourned, to- 
gether with many of the official delegates. Here they were assisted in their 
visits about the metropolis and otherwise by guides, interpreters and stenog- 
raphers, and here a reception was tendered them by the special committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, to extend the official welcome of the Federal 
Government and of the city of New York. 

Upon the arrival of the delegates at the National Capital, accommodations 
were provided for the Endowment guests at the New Willard Hotel, and every 
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assistance was at their ccmimand during the ten days of their sojourn here. 
The office of the Endowment at No. 2 Jackson Place was transformed into a 
general headquarters during this period, and all its facilities were at the disposal 
of the guests, including those of the Government as well as of the Endowment. 
Upon the adjournment of the Congress, such of the visitors as desired to make 
the trip were taken by special train to the educational centers of the East, and 
were entertained at Johns Hopkins University, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton University, Columbia University, Yale Ulniversity, Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where every facility was 
afforded to study and understand the educational methods of these leading and 
typical seats of learning. This trip was greatly enjoyed by the large number 
of delegates who participated. Many of the delates remained in the United 
States for a considerable period after the adjournment of the Congress, visiting 
other educational seats, institutions of research, great industrial establishments, 
etc. There is every reason to believe that they returned to their homes pro- 
foundly impressed by what they had seen of our country and by the cordial 
hospitality extended to them. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the influence and effects of the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress upon the future relations of the Re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere. Suffice it to say that in the judgment of all 
those who participated in the proceedings, the Congress inaugurated a new era 
in these relations, created a sentiment of solidarity and mutual interest, and es- 
tablished a basis for future understanding and cooperation such as has never 
before existed, and could not have been as effectively created in any other way. 
It was particularly timely just at this period, when the European war is dislo- 
cating all the previously existing relations between South America and the na- 
tions of Europe, intellectual, financial, economic and ccmimercial. In these 
conditions, it was psychologically necessary that our Southern neighbors should 
have an opportunity to realize the advantages of closer contact with the United 
States ; to learn at first hand our friendly attitude towards them ; to remove any 
latent suspicions as to our disinterestedness from the political point of view. 
And it was of equal importance to the United States to come in intellectual con- 
tact with the scholars, economists and publicists of the Latin American coun- 
tries. This opportunity was afforded by the meeting of the Congress; and in 
view of all it is already seen to have accomplished, and of the coming fruition 
of the seeds it planted, it can not be doubted that the Congress was worth 
while, and that the Endowment could not have found a more practical and benef- 
icent use for a large part of its yearly income, in advancing the great cause of 
international amity which its founder had in mind. 

The great interest which the Endowment took in and the importance it 
attached to the Congress can not be better illustrated than by calling attention 
to the fact that the President of the Board of Trustees was a member of the 
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Congress representing the American Society of International Law; that the 
Acting Director of the Division of Intercourse and Education was a del^;ate 
representing the Endowment; that the Director of the Division of Economics 
and History was also a delegate representing his Division. The Secretary was 
Vice-Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Congress, and an official 
delegate of the Government of the United States. He was also honored by 
being appointed official Reporter of the Congress, and the Government now has 
on the press the official interpretative commentary prepared by him upon the 
results of the Congress. His interest in the International Law Section of the 
Congress was shown by the fact that he was the chairman of the Section on 
Intematicmal Law, Public Law and Jurisprudence, and as such he prepared the 
program of this Section. 

The reports of the Directors of the three Divisions of the Endowment refer 
in detail to the Pan American Congress, in so far as it affected the special work 
of each. Probably the most important single result of the Congress, in its bear- 
ing upon the specific object for which the Endowment exists, was the oppor- 
tunity it afforded for the successful culmination of the plan which has long 
existed in embryo, for the organization of the American Institute of International 
Law, which promises to become as potent an influence for the determination and 
development of the principles of international justice, as has been its prototype 
in Europe. The full details regarding the organization of the American Insti- 
tute are set forth in the report of the Director of the Division of International 
Law. 



The Assistant Secretary of the Endowment has continued to act as the 
Executive Secretary of the American Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
the present being his fourth year in this service. In that capacity he has 
carried on a constant correspondence with Dr. Christian L. Lange, Secretary 
General, who continues to maintain the headquarters of the Union at Christiania, 
Norway, whither he removed the archives and records of the Union, when 
compelled to abandon Brussels upon the outbreak of the war. Dr. Lange's 
activities have been greatly restricted during the war. He has made two trips 
through the countries at war during the past year, on behalf of the Endowment. 
Dr. Lange has also prepared and published a document on "The American Peace 
Treaties" of former Secretary William J. Bryan, with an introduction and com- 
mentary, copies of which are in the hands of the Executive Secretary for dis- 
tribution. 

In December last, the President of the Swiss Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, J. Scherrer-Fiillemann, transmitted a circular letter through the 
Secretary General to each of the neutral Groups, in which the question of a 
conference of delegates from the neutral Groups of the Union was again raised, 
and such a conference strongly urged. 
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Upon the receipt of this communication, President Slayden called a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the American Group, at which the whole 
question was carefully considered, and the conclusion reached that inasmuch as 
the members of the American Group are a part of the Government of the 
United States, it was important to ascertain the views of the Secretary of State, 
before reaching any decision regarding its participation in such a gathering. As 
a result of the conference which followed, it was decided that it was not desir- 
able, for the present, to send an American delation to any conference of the 
neutral Groups which might be called. This decision was communicated by 
President Slayden to the American Group at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Group, held on February 24, 1916, and was unanimously approved. At 
the same time a resolution was adopted conferring upon the President and 
Executive Committee of the Group, at any time when in their judgment condi- 
tions are suitable, the power to acquiesce in the request of the European neutral 
Groups for a conference, and to appoint delegates thereto. 

At the annual meeting of the Group, Hon. James L. Slayden, of Texas, was 
unanimously reelected President; all the other officers were also reelected. The 
Group now includes in its membership nearly one-half of the members of the 
House of Representatives, and more than one-third of the members of the Senate. 



The actual appearance during the past year of a number of publications, 
principally of the Division of Economics and History and of the Division of 
International Law, and the probability that the publications will be increased 
largely during the coming year, leads the Secretary to call attention to the 
present arrangement for disposing of these publications, and to make some 
recommendations looking to a wider circulation of publications of a technical 
character. 

The publications of the Endowment may be divided generally into two 
classes; first, those of a propagandist nature, which the general public is not 
expected to purchase, but which the Endowment desires to have widely read. 
These publications are now distributed according to mailing lists prepared and 
classified in the Secretary's office, which are added to from time to time. The 
second class of publications includes what may be called the technical and scien- 
tific side of the Endowment's work, namely, volumes presenting the results of 
the labors and investigations of the Divisions of Economics and History and of 
International Law. No change in the method of handling the first class of 
publications is necessary, but the Secretary believes that if the Endowment is 
to realize the full benefit of the work of its scientific divisions, a more systematic 
effort should be made to have these publications reach the hands of the persons 
for whom they are intended, and who will make the best use of them. 



Distribution of Technical Publications 
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By the arrangements now in force, these volumes are published by the 
Clarendon Press of the University of Oxford, in England. The Press was 
chosen because of the high standard of its publications, and because it possesses 
exceptional facilities through its branches and agencies throughout the world for 
bringing the Endowment's works to the attention of readers, making them a 
known and recognized part of the literature of the subjects of which they treat. 
The contract with the Clarendon Press has now been in force for three years, 
but the intervention of the European war has prevented a fair test of the ability 
of the Press to meet the Endowment's expectations in the matter of distribution. 
By the terms of the contract, the Press now undertakes, with certain exceptions, 
to print all the publications of the Endowment, irrespective of the language in 
which they are written. Thus, a monograph prepared and written in Germany 
must be sent to the Clarendon Press to be printed, not only in English, but in the 
German language. The war in Europe has made it impossible for the Qarendon 
Press to carry out this arrangement, and several manuscripts of German col- 
laborators of the Division of Economics and History remain unpublished, 
although they have been ready for printing for many months. Besides, much 
time is consumed and considerable risk involved in the transportation of copy and 
proofs back and forth between England and the United States and other distant 
countries. It may be that a satisfactory test of the arrangement under normal 
conditions will show the advantage of modifying it so as to provide that when 
manuscripts are to be published in other than the English language the printing 
shall be done in the country where the author resides, the Qarendon Press to 
continue to act as the publisher of all the publications and to make the arrange- 
ments for the printing in foreign countries. A wider distribution of the Endow- 
ment's publishing business may also prove to be essential after the war, so as to 
avoid criticism on the part of countries now belligerent that its publications are 
national and not international in character. 

There are several other phases of the subject of the proper distribution of 
the Endowment's publications which the Secretary believes should receive further 
consideration. 

The proposed charter of the Endowment places upon an equal footing with 
its scientific work the education of public opinion and the dissemination of in- 
formation. This is the proper light in which to view this branch of the work; 
unless the results of its efforts are read, appreciated and utilized, the time, energy 
and funds of the Endowment will be wasted. The problem therefore is de- 
serving of the same serious thought as the problems of scientific work, which 
have heretofore received the chief consideration, but which now appear to be 
fairly solved. 

In speaking generally of educating public opinion and diffusing information, 
the Trustees no doubt had in mind two distinct classes of people: 
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(1) Those who arc already of their own accord interested in the subjects 
which come within the scope of the Endowment; 

(2) Those not now interested, but who may be and should be made to take 
an interest in its work. 

The requirements of the first class may be adequately met by the book 
stores and the catalogs of the publishing houses, for these persons usually resort 
as a matter of habit to such sources to supply their libraries with current 
literature on the subjects which interest them. 

Not so, however, with the persons of the second class. The work of the 
Endowment must be brought to their individual notice and their attention directed 
to the phases of the subject which the Endowment emphasizes and elucidates. 
In a word, they must be sought by the Endowment. They can not be expected 
to seek the Endowment through book catalogs or book stores. 

The first class is composed principally of persons whose vocations and ex- 
perience have matured their minds along certain fixed lines of thought, and is 
comparatively limited in number. The second class is composed, on the con- 
trary, principally of persons of the younger generation or those whose minds 
are in a receptive state and whose opinions are in process of formation. It 
should be the special endeavor of the Endowment to bring the results of its in- 
vestigations to the particular notice of this second class, and to interest them 
in the work. 

There appear to be four general methods by which the circulation of the 
publications of the Endowment may be effected: 

(1) By placing them on sale in the book stores and carrying them in the 
catalogs of the publishers; 

(2) By securing reviews and publishing advertisements in selected journals 
and periodicals; 

(3) By descriptive circulars to be sent to selected lists or classes of persons; 

(4) By depositing them in libraries for public use. 

It was the intention to provide for the first method through the Clarendon 
Press under the arrangement now in force. 

The distribution of copies for reviews and the printing of advertisements 
depend for their success upon the exercise of judgment in the selection of the 
proper journals and periodicals, according to the particular subject, language, 
countries, etc., to which a given publication relates. This can not be done as 
intelligently or as satisfactorily by any publishers as by the Endowment itself, 
and should therefore be kept within its control. It is therefore recommended 
that the Directors of the three Divisions prepare and file with the Secretary a 
list of the journals and periodicals in which it is desired that review notices 
of the publications of their respective Divisions shall be inserted. These reviews 
should not be limited to any country or field, but should cover the entire scientific 
and professional world, so that scientists and professional men the world over 
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may be kept informed as to what the Endowment is doing and be given oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with its publications. These lists will be supplied to 
the publishers with directions to make regular distribution of the Endowment's 
publications to the journals and periodicals included therein for review purposes. 

The circularizing of selected lists or classes of persons also involves the 
exercise of discretion, but in a much greater degree, in order that tlie proper 
lists or names may be selected, according to the particular subject, language, and 
geographical interest of a given publication. For example, notices of books on 
international law should be sent to those interested generally in law or interna- 
tional affairs, such as students in those subjects; books on economics should be 
sent to those interested generally in that subject, such as students of economics 
and political science; and notices of books written in one language would not be 
sent generally to countries speaking exclusively another language. 

As a practical demonstration of what may be done in this respect, it is 
feasible to obtain catalogs of the important colleges and universities of the world, 
and where catalogs are not obtainable, to secure lists of students through the 
correspondents and agents of the Endowment, and to send to such students 
printed circulars or catalogs describing the Endowment's publications, and giving 
information as to where and how they may be obtained. It could be made the 
business of some one in the Endowment to keep card indexes of these students, 
classified according to countries and subjects, and to add thereto other classes, as 
occasion may indicate. In this way, in the course of time an invaluable card 
index of persons can be compiled which will be useful, not only for the dis- 
tribution of literature, but for other purposes. 

The Secretary therefore proposes that the Directors of the three Divisions 
prepare and supply him with advance prospectuses for each of the publications 
of their Divisions, to be printed and distributed by the Secretary's office to lists 
of interested persons. 

It will probably be found desirable to prepare a free list of carefully selected 
libraries for certain of the publications of the Endowment. The preparation of 
this list is a matter involving much thought and consideration and should be 
done under the immediate supervision of the Endowment. Such lists are already 
in use by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and by the United States Gov- 
ernment, in the distribution of their publications. A similar free list should be 
prepared to which copies of all publications of the Endowment can be sent. 

The Secretary has obtained the Designated Depository Library List of the 
Government, compiled by the Library of Congress, and also the selected ex- 
change list of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, to the preparation of 
which much study has been devoted. From both of these lists all libraries in 
this country which do not make a proper use of publications donated to them, 
have been excluded. Eliminating duplications, the two lists contain 676 ad- 
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dresses, and constitute a safe basis for a permanent Endowment list for the dis-^ 
tribution of free copies of its publications which are sold at a price. The latter 
list contains 129 addresses of libraries in foreign countries, which is the total 
number of libraries in these countries to which the Cam^e Institution deems 
it wise, after its many years of experience, to distribute its publications free of 
cost. It is probable that the Endowment will find it worth while materially to 
increase this number of foreign libraries. The list can be s^^ted, so that 
publications of the Division of International Law can be sent only to the law 
libraries, and the free distribution of the publications of the other Divisions 
limited to libraries especially devoted to the fields of study which these Divisions 
represent. 

Mailing List 

The mailing lists of the ofiice are steadily growing, in accordance with a 
system of classification which avoids wastage, by permitting distribution to per- 
sons known to be interested in the special subject to which each classification 
relates. 

Two years ago the Secretary was directed to take steps to prepare a suitable 
system of mailing lists for the office, and in accordance with this direction, a 
plan was reported in 1914, and subsequently put in effect, which involves the 
sending out of letters to carefully selected lists of persons inquiring if they are 
interested in the Endowment's work and offering to send literature upon the 
particular subjects in which they may be interested, and asking for sugges- 
tions of the names of other interested persons. This work is still kept up in the 
Secretary's office, and, in addition, the large number of persons who now volun- 
tarily request the Endowment's publications creates a desirable and steady in- 
crease in the mailing lists. 

The classified distribution of literature has been greatly facilitated by the 
printing of a list of publications. Hundreds of letters are received asking for 
Endowment publications, which carry no clue to the special needs of the in- 
quirer. The list of publications is sent in all such cases with a request that the 
recipient check thereon such publications as especially appeal to him. If it 
appears that the writer is a person with whom it is desirable to maintain con- 
tinued relations, his name is then added to the classified mailing list. The mail- 
ing list now contains about 23,000 names, and includes a newspaper and periodical 
section, foreign and domestic ; a library section ; a coU^ate and educational sec- 
tion; an international law section, etc. The lists serve many useful purposes 
in addition to that of distribution. 

The Year Book 

The requests for the Endowment Year Book show a steady increase, and 
indicate a growing interest in the Endowment and its work. A great many 
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libraries throughout the United States are preserving files of the Year Book 
and many requests are received to supply missing issues. The first Year Book, 
that of 1911, was printed in an edition of 5,000; it is now out of print The 
second and subsequent Year Books were published in editions of 10,000. The 
edition for 1915 was completely exhausted early in the present year. The 
Secretary asked and obtained an allotment for the reprinting of the volume, in 
an edition of 2,000. He now feels warranted, in view of the r^^lar increase 
in the demand for the Year Book, in recommending that hereafter provision be 
made for editions of 12,000 annually. 



As previously pointed out, the Endowment library is rapidly growing, and 
the time has come or is approaching, when a catalog of its contents can be printed 
with advantage to the public. 

The Endowment library is more frequently consulted every year; and on 
certain phases of internationalism it is now believed to be the most complete in 
the United States. At the date of the last report, the total nimiber of bound 
books and pamphlets was approximately 5,000; and there had been expended 
thereon, for maintenance and upkeep, $9,875, which included all purchases of 
books, subscriptions to periodicals, and the cost of binding, equipment, salaries, 
etc. To this cost will have been added with the close of the jcurrent fiscal year 
the appropriations for 1915-16, making the total $15,075 since its establishment. 

The accessions for the present year, by gift and purchase, represent about 
6,500 titles, including books, pamphlets and maps. This exceptionally large in- 
crease is mainly due to the accession of a mass of leaflets and pamphlets, the gifts 
of various organizations, or the contributions of the collaborators of the Endow- 
ment in foreign countries. These constitute what may be called the fugitive history 
of the war ; and by reason of their ephemeral character they will quickly become 
rare. The Division of Intercourse and Education has sent forward for perma- 
nent preservation in the library the mass of this fugitive material of which it 
is in constant receipt from its correspondents abroad. Similar collections are 
being made at different points in Europe under the supervision of members of 
the Committee of Research of the Division of Economics and History, as the 
basis of an economic history of the European war. Steps should be taken to 
insure the ultimate deposit of all this material in the Endowment library, so 
that the collection here may be made as complete as possible. This fugitive 
material has been carefully classified as received, and bound in strong covers, 
and now numbers twenty-four volumes. 

The most important single additions to the library during the year have 
been the Federal Reporter, 124 volumes, cost $402, and the Great Britain Court 
Reports from 1869, at a cost of $850, continuing to date the English reprint 
purchased during the previous year. 
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In addition to standard and indispensable reference works of the above 
character, the most necessary of which have now been secured, it is felt that 
the Endowment library should contain every book of real value which has or 
will be puUished in connection with the European war, and many of which 
it still lacks. 



Much work has been done in the library upon the Bibliography of Inter- 
national Affairs, to which reference was made in the two previous reports of 
the Secretary. More than 10,000 cards were written and classified for the 
periodical literature between January 1 and June 30, 1915, covering every 
periodical containing articles on international affairs available in the library of 
the Endowment and in the Library of Congress. These cards could be pre- 
pared for printing in a short time if it is deemed desirable. The Secretary 
has hesitated to proceed to the point of printing, however, for two reasons. 
As the European war has progressed, this literature, both in books and maga- 
zines, has concentrated itself more and more completely upon the war itself, and 
the multiform aspects of the war from every point of view. Much of this 
literature is ephemeral in character, much of it controversial, and comparatively 
little of permanent value to the general reader. Its volume is so enormous and 
its scope so restricted, that it became evident that the useful purpose in view can 
best be served by abandoning the plan originally contemplated, and substituting 
a carefully selected bibliography for the permanent record. An additional 
reason for this change of plan is the very defective record of books and periodi- 
cals published in foreign countries, due to interruption of mail communica- 
tions. This difficulty has become more serious, as the war has reached its 
more acute stages. It is thought, therefore, that work on the Bibliography can 
best be suspended until some time in the future. 



The headquarters of the Endowment continues to act as a general bureau 
of information to the public interested in questions of international peace, and in 
matters relating to the scientific and professional branches of the Endowment's 
work. The questions arising out of the war meet with widespread consideration 
and discussion, especially in Washington, where the policy of the Government is 
formulated and determined. The Endowment affords a ready and easy means of 
obtaining information on many of these matters. The requests for such informa- 
tion are numerous and in some cases require considerable research before they 
can be properly answered. Few of these requests come from mere curiosity 
seekers, but rather from persons who are properly interested, such as Congress- 
men, diplomats, representatives of the press. Government officials and Trustees 
of the Endowment. 
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The Secretary believes that the Endowment is fulfilling a useful function 
and advancing its cause by diffusing accurate information to all who may apply 
upon subjects which affect its work, and he regards the employment of the 
personnel and facilities of the Endowment in collecting and compiling informa- 
tion in response to requests of this nature to be a legitimate use of the Endow- 
ment's resources and a performance of one of its most important duties. The 
demands of this kind have naturally been greater since the war in Europe has 
created a wider interest in these subjects, and a large part of the time of the 
officials and expert employees of the office is taken up in meeting these legitimate 
requests. 

The Secretar}' believes that the time is not far off when it will be necessary 
to establish a bureau of information in the headquarters building, in charge of a 
competent person who can devote his whole time to requests of this kind, so 
that it will not be necessary to interrupt the r^^lar routine in the Secretary's 
office and in the Division of International Law. Many of the requests for in- 
formation are of a pressing character and can not be put off until it is most 
convenient to answer them. Neither the room nor the funds now at the disposal 
of the Secretary would allow of the establishment of such a bureau. 

Requirements for Appropriation 

The statement of the requirements for appropriation for the headquarters 
for the ensuing fiscal year appears in the Budget for 1916-17.^ It will be seen 
that they are practically the same as for the two previous fiscal years. 

Financial Statement 

A statement showing the financial operations of the Endowment during 
the preceding fiscal year is appended to this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James Brown Scott, 

Secretary. 

Washington, D. C, March 22, 1916. 



*Scc page 187. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 

Financial Statement Showing Receipts, Appropriations, Allotments, Balance 
Unallotted, Amount Disbursed Under Allotments, and Balance Unex- 
pended of Allotments for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1915. 

(This statement also includes all expenditures from balances of allotments under appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914.) 



RECEIPTS 

Balance in the banks, June 30, 1914 $314,269.59 

Interest on the Endowment to February 28, 1915 500,000.00 

Interest on bank deposits to June 26, 1915 11,732.44 

Miscellaneous receipts 110.31 

Royalties on publications 409.20 

Refund on account of the conference of American teachers of international law.. 2,915.48 

Refund on account of the conference of the Committee of Research 7,106.67 

Refund on account of the European Bureau, 1914 11,324.40 



$847368.09 



EXPENDITURES FROM BALANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1914 





BaUBC« of 

Appropriatioaf 


Balance of 
AllotaeBts 


R«f«a4t4«riat 
iIm Aacal fw 


Aaooat 


Balaace 

Vnttptndtd 


Secretsu^s Office and General 
Division ^ of Intercourse and 
Division of Economics and 
Division of International Law. 


$1,639.02 
13,67925 
7,28923 


$935.52 

3,902.45 

40354.06 
7,682.93 
625 J9 
58,115J6 


$5,036.15 

13,394.92 
2,915.48 


$308.52 

3,902.45 

18,30727 
18^56 JO 
734622 
54,904.10 


$627.00 

5,036.15 

37280.73 
5,921J6 
68.40 
321126 


$22^,50 


$111315.71 


$21,346.55 


$103,624.86 


$52,144.90 



Balance of appropriations to June 30, 1914 $22,607.50 

Balance of allotments to June 30, 1914 (including refunds) 133,16226 

Total , $15576976 

Amount expended during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915 103,624.86 

Balance which reverted to the unappropriated funds, June 30, 1915 $52,144.90 



STATEMENT SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1915 





A pproprlatioot 


Aliotawats 


Balaac* 
Uaalloa«4 




$43395.00 
12,020.00 

221,500.00 

134,000iX) 
17,600.00 

112,560.00 
20.000.00 
50,000.00 


$43395i)0 
12,020.00 
221,500.00 
134,000.00 

\7,mjoo 

111308.10 
20300.00 
50,000i)0 


$751.90 




$611,575.00 


$610323.10 


$751.90 
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EXPENDITURES FROM ALLOTMENTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1915 



Allotments 


AowsBt 
Ditbarw4 


■ftlancet 

UnexpeaM 


$15,750.00 
13,320.00 
7,225.00 
3350.00 
3,000.00 
750.00 


$15,750.00 

13,28932 
6,84975 
3,776.43 
3,000.00 
67926 


$30.68 
37525 
73.57 

70.74 


$43395.00 


$43,344.76 


$55024 


$5,320.00 
6,700.00 


$5,320.00 


$6,700.00 


$1202000 


$532000 


$670000 


$10,700.00 
16,150.00 
19350.00 
4,400.00 
1,000.00 

<JO,tW.W 

31,000.00 
2,500.00 
2000000 
10,000.00 

d,UUU.UU 

17,500.00 


$9,587.42 
3,977.41 

1836536 
4,400.00 
1.000.00 

Of ,UJv.UU 

31,000.00 
2,500.00 
9,653.97 

14398 JO 


$1,112.58 
12,172.59 
984.14 

1034603 
10,000.00 

3,10170 


$176,500.00 


$136,427,92 


$40,072.08 


$12,000.00 
19,000.00 
30,000.00 
13,250.00 


$11,214.91 
17.250.00 
2.050.00 
13,250.00 


$785.09 
1,750.00 
27,950.00 


10,000.00 
10.000.00 




10,000.00 
10.000.00 






$50,485.09 


$17,600.00 


$2,066.70 


$15,53330 


$9,440.00 
3,100.00 
3,500.00 
3.000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 


$9,405.99 
1.593.96 
3,500.00 
1.200.00 


$34.01 
1,506.04 

1.800.00 
1.000.00 
5,000.00 


8,500.00 


7.417.02 


1,082.98 



secretary's office AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries— officials ' 

Salaries— derks 

Stationery, office sundries, etc 

Maintenance of headquarters 

Traveling expenses 

Contingencies 



MAINTENANCE OF THE LIBRARY AND FOR THE YEAR BOOK 

Maintenance and upkeep of the Library 

Year Book for 1915 



DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION 

Expenses of the Division in New York 

Maintenance of the European Bureau and Secretariat 

Work throofi^ the Eur<^ean Bureau 

Honoraria of the Special Correspondents 

Special activities of Austrian correspondent 

American Association for International Conciliation.. 

American Peace Sode^ 

France- America Committee of New York 

Latin-American exchange 

International visits of representative men 

Entertainment of dbdnguished foreign visitors 

Contingencies 



DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY . 

Expenses of the Division in New York 

Honoraria of the Committee of Research 

Contracts of the Committee of Research 

Work of the Japanese Committee of Research 

Printing of the completed works of the Committee of 

Research 

Translations of the Committee of Research 



REAPPROFRIATION FOR CONTRACTS 

Reappropriation of amounts due under contracts 

DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Qerical assistance 

Office expenses 

Collection of all known international arbitrations . . . . 
Preparation of a Spanish treatise on international law 

Purchase and distribution of Traitis en Vigueur 

Exchanf:e of international law professors 

Aid to mtemational law journals: 
Spanish edition of the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law 
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Google 
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Allotments 



Anoont 
Dftbarfe4 



■ilaacet 



Revue GStUrale de Droit International Public 

Revue de Droit International et de Ugislation Com" 

parie 

Rwista di Diritto Intemastionale 

Japanese Review of International Law 

Jahrbuch des Vdlkerrechts 

Journal du Droit International 

Revue de Droit International Privi et de Droit 
Pinal International 

Traveling expenses of the Director 

Aid to La Sociiti de Ligislation Comparie 

Distributing editorial on Mr. Bryan's Peace Plan.... 

American Society for Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes 

Copying decisions of Chief Justice Marshall involving 
questions of international law 

Translation into French of the works to be included 
in the Btbliothique Internationale du Droit des 
Gens, and the honorarium of the Director 

English summary of the Japanese Review of Inter- 
national Law 

Printing and distribution of 8,000 additional copies 
of Pamphlet No. 1 

Printing and distribution of Pamphlet No. 2 

Printing and distribution of Pamphlet No. 3 

Qerical assistance to the Director of the Bibliothique 
Internationale du Droit des Gens 

Collection and publication of all known arbitration 
treaties 

Aid in the circulation of proposals for the avoidance 
of war 

Preparation of monograph on the Limitation of Ar- 
maments 

Printing documents respecting the American Institute 
of International Law 

Aid to Crandall's Treaties, their making and enforce- 
ment 

Qerical assistance for collection of international arbi- 
trations 

Publication of The Hague Conventions, with signa- 
tures and ratifications 

Publication in Spanish of The Hague Conventions, 
with signatures and ratifications 

English court reports from 1865 to 1914 

Purchase of publication containing diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the United States relating to the Euro- 
pean war ^ 

Publication of selected documents bearing on The 
Hague Conventions 

Distribution of the Classics of International Law 



SSAFFSOFRIATION FOR THE ACADEMY INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 

Academy of International Law at The Hague 



$1,500.00 

1,000.00 
320.00 
1,300.00 
1,000.00, 
2,000.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
121.80 

5,000.00 

300.00 



5,900.00 

1,600.00 

500.00 
1,400.00 
2,100.00 

47.80 

3,500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

1,128.50 

500.00 

300.00 

3,000.00 

1,000.00 
750.00 

2,500.00 

2,000.00 
5,000.00 



$81308.10 



$1,454.09 

241.25 
320.00 
1,300.00 

1,000.00 

250.00 
5.50 
1,449.14 
112.43 

2,374.00 

300.00 



600.00 

349.51 
1,142.02 
1,872.10 

47.80 

1,524.50 

500.00 



1,128.50 



300.00 



$39,387.81 



$45.91 
758.75 



1,000.00 
1,000.00 

750.00 
994.50 
50.86 
9.37 

2,626.00 



5,900.00 

1,000.00 

150.49 
257.98 
227.90 



1,975.50 



500.00 



500.00 



3,000.00 

1,000.00 
750.00 



2,500.00 

2,000.00 
5,000.00 



$42,42029 



$10,000.00 



$10,000.00 
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EXPENDITURES— Cofi/ini#^i 





Allotneats 


Anoant 


Bdancef 


EMERGENOr AFFKOPUATION 
SPECIAL EMERGENCY FUND 

Amount transferred from appropriations and balances 


$1,000.00 
2,500.00 


$55.47 

2,500.00 


$944.53 


$3,500.00 


$2,555.47^ 


$944.53 


$171,250.00 


$25.50 
284.35 
543.07 

49,328.67 
193.87 

6,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,600.00 

4,480.00 

1,231.31 
5,980.73 


$14,019.65 
74.50 

456.93 

50,671 J3 
9,806.13 

2,400.00 

1,520.00 
6,200.00 

8,768.69 
66527 


8nb Allotments 

General Administration: 
Office expenses of the American Group 

of the Interparliamentary Union $100.00 

Plans for improvements to the head- 

Maintenance of the Library: 

Library fund 1,000.00 

Division of Intercourse and Education: 

Publicity work, lectures and interna- 

Preparation of material for text books. 10,000.00 
Special studies by Mr. Edward B. Kreh- 

Performances of The Trojan Women,. 5,000.00 

Japan Society of New York 6,000.00 

Maintenance of TOffice Central and 
Berne Bureau during the European 

American Peace Centenary Committee. . 6,200.00 
Division of Economics and History: 

Collection of material for a study of the 
economic e£Fects of the European war. 10,000.00 
Division of International Law: 

Printing and distribution of pamphlets. 6,646.00 


$171,250.00 


$76,667.50 


$94,582.50 
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Purpose 


ApprofriatloBt 


AUocmeBU 


Uadloned 


AoMmnt 
Dltburtc4 


BaUncet 


Secretary's Office and General 

Maintenance of the Library 

Division of Intercourse and 

Division of Economics and 

Reappropriation for Contracts. 
Division of International Law 
The Academy of International 


i 1 1 III II 


$43,895.00 

12,020.00 

176,500.00 

94,250.00 
17,600.00 
81,808.10 

10,000.00 
3,500.00 
171^.00 


$751.90 


$43,344.76 

5,320.00 

136.427.92 

43,764.91 
2,066.70 
39,387.81 

10,000.00 
2,555.47 
76,667.50 


$55024 

6,700.00 

40,072.08 

50,485.09 
15,533.30 
42,42029 

944.53 
94,582.50 


$611,575,00 


$610,823.10 


$751.90 


$359,535.07 


$251,288.03 



Amount disbursed under allotments for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914 $103,624.86 

Amount disbursed under allotments for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915 359,535.07 



Total disbursements from July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915 $463,159.93 

Postage fund $197.82 

Balance on deposit with the banks, June 30, 1915 384,510.34 

384,708.16 



$847,868.09 
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DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION 



REPORT OF THE ACTING DIRECTOR 



To THE Executive Committeb: 

A year and a half of devastating and unprecedentedly severe and extensive 
war has wholly transformed the conditions in Europe and Asia upon which the 
earlier work of this Division has been so largely based. All the usual and normal 
relationships of commerce and friendship, even among those nations that are not 
directly involved in the war as belligerents, have been so disrupted and altered 
that it has been necessary to devise quite new means for carrying on any form 
of international work whatsoever. In a particularly striking way this is true of 
the work of the Division of Intercourse and Education. 

It is plain that during the prog^ss of the war any attempt to carry on the 
efforts to develop and extend international friendship between the nations now 
bdligerent, would be not only quite futile but wholly misunderstood and there- 
fore harmful. Moreover, the interests of the neutral European states are so 
closely interrelated with those of the belligerent countries that many forms of 
activity in Europe which had formerly been thought effective have of necessity 
been discontinued even in the neutral states themselves. 

Militarism in its most frightful form holds in its relentless grasp a large 
portion of the world. That this is due to circumstances over which the great mass 
of people had no control is unfortunately and sadly true. Even science is turned 
from its normal course and we are compelled to witness scientific knowledge and 
ingenuity, except when exhibited in medicine and surgery, chiefly bent to the 
destruction of human life and property. No one is wise enough to foresee all 
the changes, geographic, economic, intellectual, political and moral which will 
result from this state of affairs. The great war has put back the hands on the 
clock of progress and has rendered wholly uncertain those predictions as to 
human betterment, human improvement and increasing human satisfaction with 
the conditions of life that but lately seemed so well founded. The change in the 
<$tate of the minds of men and the change in their standards and aims of conduct 
will perhaps be even greater than the more easily observed minor changes that 
can be seen or measured or weighed. 

The effect of the war upon public opinion in the United States has been very 
striking. In so far as it has served to arouse American public opinion to an in- 
terest in international affairs and to an appreciation and understanding of the 
interdependence of the United States and the other civilized nations of the world, 
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the war has had a beneficial effect upon the people of the United States. In so 
far as it may have led them to lose faith and confidence in their historic ideals and 
policies, or in so far as it may have hardened their hearts against any sister 
nation or sister people, its effects have been damaging in the extreme. 

This is not the place to speak of the effects of the war upon American in- 
dustry and American commerce, but whatever those effects may have been they 
are temporary and quite negligible in importance when put in contrast with the 
effects upon American political policies and upon American political character. 

The people of the United States have come to understand perhaps for the 
first time the full significance of international law and of breaches of that law. 
They have come to understand for the first time that those sound and valuable 
principles which have so long prevailed in the law that governs individuals must 
be extended to cover the law which deals with nations and that a wrong com- 
mitted by one nation against another is not only a legal injury to the nation 
against which the wrong is directed, but a breach of the peace and good order of 
the community of nations and therefore a legal injury to every nation. The 
time has come to extend by appropriate and enforceable sanctions the principles 
of the criminal law to the conduct of civilized nations in their relations one to 
another. 

At a time when it has been necessary to discontinue the work of this Division 
in Europe and in Asia, it has been no small satisfaction to turn with renewed in- 
terest and more concentrated attention to the opportunities for service in con- 
nection with the relations between the people of the United States and the peoples 
of the other American republics. The chief constructive work of the Division 
since the outbreak of the European war has been in this important field and the 
results that have already followed are in high d^ee satisfactory. 



The offices of the Division and of the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation are maintained in the building at 407 West 117th Street, New 
York, which also contains the offices of the Division of Economics and History. 
The annual rental of the building is $1,600. The growth of the Pan American 
Division of the American Association for International Conciliation has neces- 
sitated the rental of additional office room in the neighborhood at an annual cost 
of $660. The relation between the work which the Division of Intercourse and 
Education carries on directly and that which it carries on through the American 
Association for International Conciliation is so close that easy and constant com- 
munication between the two offices is of great importance. 

In addition to a large correspondence the past year has brought a vast 
amount of literature on the causes and conduct of the war and on equitable terms 
of peace. This literature has been studied and classified. From time to time all 
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that has permanent value is sent to the executive offices at Washington to become 
a part of the main library of the Endowment. Cuttings from newspapers and 
periodicals are mounted and indexed for easy reference. Copies of important 
letters and reports are sent to the Trustees for their confidential information. 
Correspondence is regularly maintained with leaders of opinion in all parts 
of the world. Books and pamphlets of an educational nature and important 
official government documents have been distributed for the information of public 
opinion in this country and elsewhere. 



The European Bureau at 24 rue Pierre Curie, Paris, has done nothing more 
than preserve the skeleton of its organization. It has been impossible to attempt 
anything other than to collect and classify publications and fugitive material 
relating to the war. The vigorous and interesting activities of the European 
Bureau were brought to an abrupt end on August 1, 1914. The Secretary 
General, M. Prudhommeaux, the Secretary, M. Puech, and the caretaker, M. 
Hamme, were all called for military service in defense of France. M. Hamme 
was wounded in battle, taken prisoner and subsequently died in a prison camp. 

In the absence of the Secretary General and of the Secretary, Madame Puech, 
with the constant aid and advice of Baron d'Estoumelles de Constant, has carried 
on the correspondence of the Bureau and has given devoted attention to all 
necessary duties and has discharged them in a most efficient manner. 

Assistance has been given to many foreigners in France, including a 
number of Americans who were in need of aid. The Acting Director has 
been kept fully informed of the progress of events and of public opinion in 
France. Of particular value has been the regular correspondence between Baron 
d'Estoumelles de Constant and the New York office, which has covered all phases 
of the war and all important manifestations of public opinion in France. 

Until peace is restored the European Bureau will make no effort to do any- 
thing more than has been done during the past year and a half. 

The financial reports of the European Bureau for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, show the following disbursements: 

Administration expenses, including salaries of Secretary 
General, Secretary and clerical assistance, rent, print- 
ing, postage, and publications fr. 34,229.75 

Subventions to societies, individuals, and periodicals 65,239.31 

Balkan Commission of Inquiry 19,792.80 

Publications of Norman Angell 16,057.50 



IN EUROPE 



L'ttnigme Allemande 



4,000.00 



Total for Division of Intercourse and Education. . . . 
Disbursements for the Division of Economics and History 



139,319.36 
427.80 



Total disbursements of Bureau for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915 



fr. 139,747.16 
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THE ADVISORY COUNCIL IN EUROPE 



Owing to the war no attempt has been made to hold a meeting of the Ad- 
visory Council during the past year, and indeed such a meeting would be quite 
impossible. Many members of the Council, however, have kept in touch with the 
Acting Director by correspondence, and they have supplied much valuable in- 
formation as to war conditions and as to the state of public opinion. 

The death on October 12, 1915, of M. Paul Eyschen, President of the Gov- 
ernment of Luxemburg, was a great loss to the Advisory Council in Europe, and 
one which will be felt with particular keenness when it is possible for the Ad- 
visory Council to resume its active work. 



No meetings of the executive committee of the Advisory Council in Europe 
have been held or attempted since the outbreak of the war. 



LE BUREAU INTERNATIONAL PERMANENT DE LA PAIX, BERNE 
l'OFFICE CENTRAL DES ASSOCIATIONS INTERNATIONALES^ BRUSSELS 

The work of these two organizations has naturally been greatly affected by 
the war. Through the European Bureau the sum of fr. 12,500 was paid to Le 
Bureau International de la Paix and the sum of fr. 18,750 to V Office Central des 
Associations Internationales in support of their work for the quarter b^^ning 
July 1, 1914, and ending September 30, 1914. 

In view of the evident futility of any further attempt to carry on work 
in Europe during the war, no other allotments have been made to these organi- 
zations. A special allotment of six thousand (6,000) dollars was made to Sen- 
ator La Fontaine, in order to enable him to meet certain emergency payments in 
connection with the clerical staff of these organizations, and a personal honor- 
arium of two thousand (2,000) dollars was made to Senator La Fontaine, in 
recognition of his long and distinguished personal services to the cause of inter- 
national peace. 

The meeting of Le Bureau International de la Paix, which was to be held 
in Vienna in August, 1914, was necessarily postponed. This meeting had been 
arranged for at a special meeting of the Berne Bureau held in March, 1914, at 
which time a number of important changes in the statutes were adopted and made 
part of the permanent constitution of the Bureau. Among these changes was in- 
cluded provision for a new and enlarged council to be chosen in accordance with a 
more satisfactory system than that hitherto prevailing. The election of this 
council will take place at the next r^;ular meeting of the Bureau. 



THE EUROPEAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



Work in Europe 
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UNION INTERPARLEMBNTAIRE, BRUSSELS 



Since the summer of 1914 the offices of the Union Interparlementaire have 
been maintained at Christiania, Norway, to which city Dr. Christian L. Lange, 
the permanent secretary, removed when the invading army approached Brussels. 
Dr. Lange has kept in dose touch with members of the Union through corre- 
spondence and personal visits both in the belligerent and neutral countries. 

Early in 1914 plans had been made to hold the formal meeting in 1915 in 
Canada and the United States. The war, however, compelled the abandonment 
of these plans. * 

In April and May, 1915, Dr. Lange made a trip through Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, France and England, and sent to the 
Acting Director a full report of the observations made by him and of his per- 
sonal conferences with leading statesmen and representatives of opinion. At 
the request of the Acting Director, Dr. Lange made a similar trip during Sep- 
tember and October, 1915, visiting Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France and England. Conversations with well informed persons in each of these 
countries made it possible for Dr. Lange to send to the Acting Director a second 
confidential report, dealing in detail with conditions and the state of public opinion 
in both the belligerent and the neutral countries. 

Copies of these confidential reports were sent promptly to each Trustee of 
the Carnegie Endowment 



The educational wofic of the International Arbitration League has been 
carried on in spite of the war. A large number of addresses have been delivered 
in various parts of Great Britain for the purpose of arousing public opinion to the 
necessity of providing ways and means of preventing any repetition of the ghastly 
tragedy now being enacted in Europe. An annual subvention of $1,000 has been 
granted in support of the woric of this League. 



One result of the war has been to bring into closer relationship the work 
of the various organizations in Great Britain that have long been laboring for 
the betterment of international relations. On June 30, 1914, the National Peace 
Council was the central organization for forty-three societies. Within three 
months after the outbreak of the war this number had increased to fifty, and 
the Secretary, Carl Heath, was in personal relations with every effective organiza- 
tion of like purpose in Great Britain. 



INTERNATIONAL ARBTFRATION LEAGUE, LONDON 



THE NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL, LONDON 
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AID TO PERI(H)ICALS 



The annual subventions to cover the cost of a specified number of subscrip- 
tions to each of five European periodicals have been granted, as it seems highly de- 
sirable that these journals should not be forced out of existence by the war. 

1. Die FriedensAVarte, Vienna and Berlin 

The strict censorship has greatly hampered the woric of this journal 
edited by Dr. Alfred H. Fried. Despite the war he has been able to continue its 
publication and in addition has brought out monthly since March, 1915, at Zurich, 
Switzerland, a publication under the title of Blatter fur swischenstaatliche Or- 
ganisation. Among the more important articles which have appeared are those 
by Count Albert Apponyi, Eduard Bernstein, member of the Reichstag, Professor 
Lujo Brentano, Munich, Professor Heinrich Lammasch, Vienna, Professor Ot- 
fried Nippold, Thun, and Norman Angell, London. The annual subvention of 
$6,000 {^ranted by the Endowment covers the cost of 4,000 subscriptions. For 
the fiscal year banning July 1, 1915, this subvention was reduced to $4,500 in 
view of the fact that the aid rendered by the Endowment in recent years has 
placed the journal in a position where it is more nearly self-supporting than 
heretofore. 

2. La Paix par le Droit, Paris 

Since the outbreak of the war this journal has appeared without interruption 
and has contributed much of value to the literature of an abnormal period in 
human history. Special efforts have been made to reach a wider public than 
usual by sending copies r^;ularly to the offices of newspapers and other periodi- 
cals. As a result, many of these journals have published reviews or extracts from 
articles which appeared in La Paix par le Droit. The regular circulation is more 
than 6,000 copies. The Endowment grants an annual subvention of $1,500, which 
provides for 1,000 subscriptions and aids in the general expense of this publi- 
cation. 

3. The Arbitrator, London 

In addition to its customary work for such improvement of international 
relations as present circumstances allow, the Arbitrator has conducted campaigns 
against conscription in the British empire and in favor of the exemption from 
capture of private property at sea. Proposals for international organization and 
for the neutralization of colom'es have also been discussed. The Endowment 
grants an annual subvention of $250 to the Arbitrator to cover 1,000 annual sub- 
scriptions. 

4. The Herald of Peace, London 

Beginning with the issue of April, 1915, the Herald of Peace has been pub- 
lished monthly instead of quarterly. In addition to ordinary sales more than 2,600 
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cc^ies are r^;ularly distributed witiiout charge to individual addresses throughout 
the world. The annual subvention of $250 granted by the Endowment covers the 
cost of 666 subscripticMis. 

5. Concord, London 

The organ of the International Arbitration and Peace Society, Concord, is 
pub^shed bi-monthly. In recognition of the devoted labors of the Society and 
of its President, Felix Moscheles, an allotment of $250 has been {^ranted by the 
Endowment for the year ending June 30, 1916, to provide for 500 additional yearty 
subscriptions. 



Dr. Alfred H. Fried, the Vienna correspondent, editor and publisher of Die 
Friedens-Warte and of Blatter fur zwischenstaatliche Organisation, has cor- 
responded regularly with the Acting Director. From his temporary headquar- 
ters in Berne, Switzerland, Dr. Fried has been able to view with exceptional 
clearness the progress of events and of public oinnion m European countries. 
His reports have been of great value. 

Mr. Francis W. Hirst, the London correspondent, editor of the Economist, 
has sent a number of thoughtful and suggestive reports on conditions within the 
British Empire and upon its foreign relations. 

Mr. T. Miyaoka, the Tokio correspondent, has kept the Acting Director in- 
formed on matters of international interest in Japan. His reports on public 
opinion in Japan in relation to China and the United States have also been in- 
valuable. 

Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Paszkowski, the correspondent in Berlin, has been sent 
by his Government to assist in the task of organizing a German university at War- 
saw, in the Polish territory now occupied by German troops. He has advised the 
Acting Director as to conditions and as to public opinion in the Central European 
nations. A portion of his correspondence, however, apparently has been lost in 
transmission. 

Dr. Otfried Nippold, formerly of Frankfort a/M, was appointed corre- 
spondent in Berne on May 21, 1915. He has devoted himself in particular to 
the efforts being made in non-belligerent European countries to formulate 
such terms of peace as will be equitable to all nations and give promise of 
permanence. His reports have made dear the immense difficulties to be 
overcome in any such formulation and the need of careful and mature deliberation 
on every detail. A number of his letters, written in the autumn of 1915, were 
lost or suppressed by the censor and all of his communications bear evidence 
of having been examined by the military authorities. 



Special CcOTespondents 
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Relations with Other American Republics 



During the period under review the only peaceful international development 
that has taken place is that shown in the steadily increasing rapprochement between 
the republics of the two American continents. Among the peoples of all these 
republics there is strong evidence of a rapidly growing interest in the language, 
the history and the institutions of their neighbors. It may be that the partial 
or complete interruption of the former and usual connections with European 
countries has stimulated this tendency, which, however, was apparent before the 
beginning of the war. It may be stated with entire confidence that there now 
exists in the public opinion of the various American Republics a much more 
extensive and sectire basis for cooperation between their several governments than 
ever before. 

Between March 20 and June 25, 1915, Theodore E. Burton, formerly Senator 
from Ohio, visited all the countries of South America except Colombia, Ecuador 
and Venezuela. In each country visited every possible courtesy, both official and 
unofficial, was extended to Senator Burton and to those who accompanied him. 
Mr. Otto Schoenrich, who was of the party, wrote an interesting and valuable re- 
port on the trip, which has been printed and distributed as Publication No. 9 of 
this Division. The following paragraph from this report will give some idea of 
Senator Burton's tour: 

In his conversations with public men and other distinguished citizens, 
Senator Burton advocated closer intellectual relations between the United 
States and the countries of South America, and better understanding, more 
intercourse and increased commerce, as well as friendly cooperation for the 
progress of the world. His sentiments were heartily reciprocated. I was 
assured by diplomatic and consular officers of the United States that his 
visit was invaluable in promoting better relations, for they immediately no- 
ticed an increase of cordiality on the part of the authorities. Senator Bur- 
ton's pleasant manner and prudent words, indicating his kindly disposition 
and deep learning could not fail to make a strong impression. Interviews 
given to the newspapers along the route, especially at Buenos Aires, un- 
doubtedly exerted a good influence. The Senator delivered addresses before 
schools at several places, such as La Paz and Santiago, and before assem- 
blies of our own atizens in Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro, 
giving them encouragement and good advice. At the same time he made 
an exhaustive study of social, economic and political conditions in the vari- 
ous countries. (Publication No. 9, page 2.) 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress met in Washington, D. C, im- 
der the auspices of the Government of the United States, on December 27, 1915, 
and conducted a series of highly important conferences and meetings until its ad- 
journment on January 7, 1916. Official delegates to the Congress were ap- 
pointed by the govcmnvmts of the twenty-one American Republics and in addition 
one delate from each republic was invited to attend the Congress by each of 
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the three Divisions of the Carnegie Endowment The following delegates were 
entertained as guests of the Division of Intercourse and Education: 



Argentina Jose Ingenieros 
BoUvia Elias Sagamaga 

Brazil A. G. de Araujo Jorge 

Manuel de Oliveira Lima 
Chile Mois6s Vargas 

Colombia Rafael Alvarez Salas 
Costa Rica Luis Felipe Gonzalez 
Cuba Luis A. Barak 

Ecuador Francisco Manrique 

Venezuela N. 



Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Salvador 
Uruguay 
Veloz-Goiticoa 



Jose Matos 
Horace Eth&irt 
Luis Landa 
J. Alberto Gamez 
Nardso Garay 
Juan J. Perez 
Julio Tello 
Alonzo Reyes Guerra 
Eduardo Monteverde 



Upcm the arrival of those delates who landed in New York, they were met 
by a representative of the Endowment and escorted to their respective hotels. 
At the Hotel Astor, where the majority of the guests were entertained 
for about ten days, a suitable suite of rooms was engaged for headquarters. 
Similarly during the sessions of the Congress at Washington, a suite for head- 
quarters was engaged at the New Willard Hotel. From December 18 to Janu- 
ary 16, the Chief Clerk of the Division, Miss Jones, devoted her entire time to the 
comfort and welfare of the ladies who accompanied the delegates and by so doing 
contributed materially to the pleasure and satisfaction of those attending the 
Congress. In addition to the many entertainments given in honor of the visiting 
delegates in Washington, there were formal meetings or receptions in Baltimore, 
in Philadelphia, in Princeton, in New York, in New Haven and in Boston. The 
full reports of the meetings of the Congress in Washington will give adequate in- 
formation as to the topics discussed and as to the conclusions reached by the 
delegates. It may be said without fear of contradiction that this Congress marks 
the beginning of a new era of broader mutual knowledge and more cordial re- 
spect and friendship among the peoples of the American continents. To meet the 
necessary expenses and to entertain the delegates invited by the Division, an 
allotment of $25,000 was made by the Executive Committee October 7, 1915. 

Relations with Japan and the Orient 

As stated in the last annual report, the exchange of visits of prominent men 
between Japan and the United States has been interrupted by the war, since 
Japan is one of the belligerent nations. 

Through the Japan Society of New York, the Division has aided to some 
extent in spreading a wider knowledge of Japan in the United States and 
similarly of the United States in Japan. An allotment of $6,000 was made for 
this purpose April 16, 1915. At the close of the calendar year 1915, $4,146 
of this allotment had been expended by the Japan Society of New York. Among 
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the activities cared for by this expenditure were the purchase and distribution 
in this country and in Japan of several thousand copies of three important books 
entitled Japan to America, America to Japan, The Japanese Problem in the 
United States. In the distribution of these books and in the other work of the 
Japan Society of New York, particular attention was given to those sections 
of the country where it seemed especially desirable that the history and civiliza- 
tion of Japan should be made better known. In his report to the Endowment, 
President Lindsay Russell says in part: 

It was found that these volumes had been read and studied not only by 
recipients but in many cases by a number of others into whose hands they 
had been put by the recipients. Some of the libraries had loaned the books 
out as many as fifteen times, which is a very excellent record considering 
the few weeks they have been in their possession. In other libraries the 
books were on the open shelves and were apparently receiving considerable 
attention though in such cases definite records were not obtainable. Prac- 
tically everywhere we found interest in the matter of Japan-American rela- 
tions and the desire for reliable information — frequently great need for facts 
and fair unprejudiced information. 

International Visits of Representative Men 

The European war has made it inexpedient to attempt to arrange formal 
visits of representative men between the various nations. 

Association for Intematioaal Conciliation 

With the exception of the German and Austrian branches of the Association, 
regular conlmunication has been maintained during the year between Baron 
d'Estoumelles de Constant, President Fondateur of the parent association at 
Paris, and the various branches. The Conciliation Internationale at Paris has 
collected a large number of important doctmients which have been sent to the 
office of the Division for study, classification and preservation. In addition. 
Baron d'Estoumelles de Constant has written to the Acting Director a sys- 
tematic and most instructive series of letters now niunbering more than one hun- 
dred, in which are given the results of his careful observation of public opinion 
and of conditions as affected by the progress of the war. 

Among the important doctmients published and distributed by the Concilia- 
tion Internationale dtuing the year are. La Solidariti Humaine, by M. Leon 
Bourgeois, and Lettres aux Neutres. 

The Verband fUr internationale Verstandigung at Frankfort a/M has for 
the past year discontinued all its activities. Differences of opinion among its 
officers as to the course to be pursued have made this necessary. 

The World Friendship Society, with headquarters in London, which is in 
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cooperation with the Conciliation Internationale, has continued to work un- 
obtrusively for the betterment of international relations. 

The Canadian Association for International Conciliation was organized dur- 
ing the year 1914, under the direction of Hon. W. L. Mackenzie-King, formerly 
Minister of Labor. Persons of prominence and influence in different sections of 
Canada, who were desirous of helping to promote international conciliation, 
quickly accepted invitations to become members. The outbreak of the European 
war made it seem desirable to refrain from entering upon any very definite or 
active policies at the moment The membership of this branch is representative 
of the best thought of Canada and includes a wide range of opinion as to possible 
methods by which the general purposes of the Association may be attained. 

In Argentina, Brazil, and Peru progress has been made by the organizing 
secretaries toward the establishment of effective and permanent branches in 
those countries. 



The work of the American Association for International Conciliation has 
expanded more rapidly during the war than ever before. The edition of the 
documents issued monthly is now more than 110,000, this being an increase of 
20,000 during the year. Pursuant to action by the Executive Committee, the pub- 
lications of the American Association for International Conciliation have been 
devoted primarily to the printing and circulation of official government docu- 
ments and reports dealing with the European war. It is the belief of the 
Executive Committee that the wide distribution of such documents will greatly 
aid in the instruction of public opinion and will also emphasize the fact that, given 
certain conditions, circumstances of relatively minor importance may lead to war 
in the absence of a firm basts of confidence and good will between the nations. 

In addition to the twelve r^;ular publications, nine special pamphlets were 
published and distributed: 

Regular Pamphlets 
War and the Interests of Labor 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 



by Alvin S. Johnson 



July, 



1914 



Fiat Pax 

By George Allan England 



August, 1914 



Three Men Behind the Guns 
by Charles E. Jefferson 



September, 1914 
October, 1914 



Official Documents Bearing upon the European War 
The Austro-Hungarian Note to Servia 
The Serbian Reply 
The British White Paper 
The German White Book 
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Regular Pamphlets 
Additional Official Documents Bearing upon the European 
War 

Speech of the Imperial Chancellor to Reichstag, 

August 4, 1914 
Speech of the Prime Minister to House of Commons, 

August 6, 1914 
The Russian Orange Book 

The Original Texts of the Austrian Note of July 23, 
1914, and the Serbian Reply of July 25, 1914, 
with Annotations 
Documents R^rding the European War, Series III 

The Neutrality of Belgium and Loixemburg 

Address of the President of the Council to the French 
Senate, August 4, 1914 

Official Japanese Documents 

Addresses to the People by the Emperor of Germany 
Documents R^rding the European War, Series IV 

Turkish Official Documents, November, 1914 

Speech of the Imperial German Chancdlor to the 
Reichstag, December 2, 1914 

The Belgian Gray Book (July 24-August 29, 1914) 
Doctmients R^rding the European War, Series Va 

The French Yellow Book (a) 
Documents Regarding the European War, Series Vb 

The French Yellow Book (b) 
Documents R^farding the European War, Series VI 

The Austrian Red Book 
Documents R^rding the European War, Series VII 

The Serbian Blue Book 
The Fundamental Causes of the World War 

by Alfred H. Fried 

Special Pamphlets 
The Causes Behind Mexico's Revolution 

by Gilbert Reid 
The Japanese in California 

The Changing Attitude toward War as reflected in the 

American Press 
The Great War and Its Lessons 

by Nicholas Murray Butler 
Contemporary War Poems 

A Brief Outline of the Nature and Aims of Pacifism 

by Alfred H. Fried 
Internationalism 

(Periodicals selected by Frederick C. Hicks) 
Preparedness as the Cartoonists See It 
Spirit of Militarism and Non-Military Preparation for 
Defense 

by John Lovejoy Elliott and R. Tait McKenzie 



November, 1914 



December, 1914 



January, 1915 

February, 1915 

March, 1915 

April, 1915 

May, 1915 

June, 1915 



June, 
June, 



1914 
1914 



September, 1914 

October, 1914 
December, 1914 



April, 

May, 
May, 



June, 



1915 

1915 
1915 



1915 
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The Assistant Secretary for tbe Southern States, Dr. Dunbar Rowland, 
whose headquarters are at Jackson, Mississippi, reports that the work of the 
Association has grown in interest among the people of the South more largely 
than in any previous year. 

Gmceming opinion in the United States, Dr. Rudolf Tombo has sent r^u- 
larly letters of information to Professor Paszkowski in Berlin. Copies of these 
letters have been furnished for publication to ten German daily newspapers, 
among them being the well-known Frankfurter Zeitung. Care has been taken 
to avoid the inclusion of contentious or unneutral material in these letters. 

As an agency of the Division of Intercourse and Education, the ^jnerican 
Association for International Conciliation took charge of three specific under- 
takings of unusual inq)ortance. These were: 

The organization of international polity dubs. 

Instruction at the summer sessions and summer schools at various col- 
lq;es, universities and normal schools. 

Instruction of the general public through lectures provided with the 
cooperation of the various Chautauqua organizations. 

Iniemational Polity Clubs 

On December 1, 1914, there were four dubs in as many different American 
universities organized for the study of the problems of war and peace. On June 
1, 1915, there were thirty-eight such dubs. It was but natural that the interest 
in the study of international affairs should be greatly stimulated among college 
and university students by the present war. It has been the aim of the interna- 
tional polity dubs to guide this interest into channds of enlightening, scientific 
and non-partisan discussion of the true basis of modem international relations, 
of the fundamental causes of war and of the possible and practicable means of 
eliminating those causes. Every effort has been made to avoid the discussion of 
questions of domestic policy, as to which there may be or is a marked difference of 
Ofunion. 

To aid in the formation of these dubs, a representative of the Division, 
experienced in the study of international affairs, was sent to each institution 
where he devoted about a week to the work of organization and of for- 
mulating plans for study. Correspondence with all the clubs so organized is 
maintained through the office of the American Association for International Con- 
dliation. Books and pamphlets for study were supplied to these clubs and a 
formal syllabus for the study of international relations is now in course of prepa- 
ration. 

The publications furnished to the polity dubs were the following : 
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Angell, Norman The Great Illusion 

Letter to the American Student 
Dunning, Wm. A. The British Empire and the United States 

d'Estoumelles de Constant America and Her Problems 
James, William The Moral Equivalent of War 

Mez, John The War and Peace Problem Bibliography 

Syllabus of Lectures 
Tenney, A. A. Social Organization and International Peace 

Documents 83-89 of the American Association 

Report of the International Commission to Inquire into the Causes and 
Conduct of the Balkan Wars 

At (requent intervals the dubs were visited and addressed on subjects 
appropriate to their studies and discussions by various lecturers, among whom 
were: 

Frederick R. Blythe, Williamsburg, Iowa. 

Leon Eraser, New York. 

Manley O. Hudson, Columbia, Missouri. 

Frederick P. Keppel, New York. 

John Mez, Washington, D. C. 

George W. Nasmytih, Boston, Mass. 

The object of these lectures was to further stimulate and guide the study 
of international problems. 

In the summer of 1915, a conference on international relations was held at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, under the immediate direction of the 
World Peace Foundation of Boston. Thirty students representing a score of 
polity dubs attended this conference, which lasted for two weeks and was de- 
voted mainly to close analytical discussion and debate. At the close of the con- 
ference the delates from the several polity clubs formed a permanent student 
organization of their own, to encourage and maintain these clubs. Later in 
the summer, members of the polity clubs took a prominent part in the Interna- 
tional Students Reunion in connection with the Panama Pacific Exposition and 
also in the War and Peace conferences at the University of California at 
Berkeley, and at Stanford University at Palo Alto, where special attention was 
given to the subject of relations between Japan and the United States. 

A prize of $100 offered for the best essay on international problems writ- 
ten by an undergraduate member of the polity clubs was awarded to Cecil Elwin 
Whitney of Dartmouth College. A special award of $25 for excellence in this 
competition was made to J. E. Battaile of the University of Kansas. 

The total expenditure for work in connection with international polity clubs 
up to September 28, 1915, was $13,615.46 of which $10,660.18 was expended 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 
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Summer Schools 

The very large and very earnest body of students that devotes a portion of 
the usual vacation period each year to intensive study of chosen subjects at 
summer schools and at stmuner sessions of the leading universities, is composed 
in large part of teachers and others whose influence in the formation of public 
opinion can hardly be overestimated. Few things can be more important than 
to encourage among these students the careful and unprejudiced study of mter- 
national affairs and international relations, and to lead them to a consideration 
of those international policies that befit a democracy. During the summer of 
1915, courses of instruction with this end in view and laying particular emphasis 
upon the relations between the United States and other American Republics 
were offered at forty-two universities, twenty CDllq;es and sixteen normal schools 
situated in the following thirty-eight States: 



Alabama 


New Jersey 


Arkansas 


New Hampshire 


California 


New York 


Colorado 


North Cardina 


Delaware 


North Dakota 


Florida 


Ohio 


Georgia 


Oklahoma 


Illinois 


Oregon 


Indiana 


Pennsylvania 


Iowa 


South Carolina 


Kansas 


South Dakota 


Louisiana 


Tennessee 


Maryland 


Texas 


Massachusetts 


Utah 


Michigan 


Vermont 


Minnesota 


Virginia 


Mississippi 


Washington 


Missouri 


West Virginia 


Montana 


Wyoming 



The courses were offered under various titles such as International Con- 
ciliation, International Relations, International Policy, International Gvics, In- 
ternational Peace, International Law, American Diplomacy and Foreign Rela- 
tions, South American Affairs, Geography of South America, Latin American 
History and Politics, Elementary Spanish, Advanced Spanish, Spanish History, 
Spanish Literature. A keen interest in the study of these subjects was mani- 
fested. The greatest number of r^strations for a single course at any one 
institution was 216. The following extracts from letters received from officers 
of the institutions where these courses were offered give some idea of the effect 
produced: 
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From George A. Hubbell, Ph.D., 
Lincoln Memorial University, 
Cumberland Gap, Tennessee. 

July 30, 1915. 

Herewith please find the report of Prof. S. H. Thompson, who has been 
lecturing under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace at Lincoln Memorial University. He has given a number of inter- 
esting addresses m quarters beyond the bounds of the school. He has given 
himself strongly to the popular presentation of the work, and we are par- 
ticularly pleased. I think the most notable effect of his work is the breadth 
of view and better understanding of world relations among our students. 
You will understand that here in the mountains we are necessarily quite 
restricted in our outlook, and that this broad appeal from the standpoint 
of international interests and life contributes in no small degree to develop- 
ing a world point of view, — at least it is a banning of this highly desirable 
condition. 

P.S. U it should seem desirable to offer like work for next summer, or 
to establish a permanent chair on a somewhat broader foundation, for ex- 
ample, "International Relations" or "America Among the Nations," I should 
like the privilege of presenting an application to hiave the work again in 
this institution* 

From S. C. Mitchell, President, 
Delaware College, 
Newark, Delaware. 

I feel that you will be interested in the address that Mr. Raymond 
Moley made on Americanization Day at our Summer School His course 
on International Relations is well attended. He is teaching two sections with 
between forty and fifty present all told. There is genuine enthusiasm among 
his students, who include several influential citizens of the community. All 
are particularly pleased with the balance in his judgment, the sanity of his 
views and his accuracy in knowledge and statement. I regard the course on 
International Relations as one of the distinctively attractive features of our 
Summer School the present year and I think we were most happy in 
the selection of Mr. Moley. His public address was particularly well re- 
ceived. His manner was good and his thought forceful. In a signal way 
he has fitted himself into the life and purposes of the college and the com- 
munity. I desire to express to you the gratitude of Delaware College for 
your kindness in enabling us to have the benefit of the services of such 
a man. 

From H. F. Estell, President, 
Sam Houston Normal Institute, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

August 3, 191S. 

The summer session of the Sam Houston State Normal Institute closed 
on July 29. I am writing to again express to the Trustees of the Carnegie 
Endowment, my high appreciation of the service rendered to our Summer 
School by Prof. Charles O. Stewart, of Oakland, California, whom the 
Carnegie Fund enabled us to employ as teacher of Spanish and lecturer on 
the History and Geography of South American countries. 
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He proved a most efficient teacher and lecturer. Two good-sized classes 
were organized in Spanish and one class on the History and Geography of 
South American countries. His students expressed themselves as having 
found these courses extremely interesting and profitable. Mr. Stewart is 
a man of charming personality. I shall be very glad if we can secure his 
services again. 

You will be interested to know that the Sam Houston Normal Insti- 
tute, as well as the other State Normal Schools of Texas, will introduce 
courses in Spanish, banning September next. 



Regarding the results of the cooperation between the Carnegie Endow- 
ment and the Summer School of the Northwestern University, Professor 
Terry's course was easily the most popular offered on this campus and 
attracted so much attention from townspeople that we found it necessary to 
make special arrangements for the attendance of the public. Many of these 
people brought guests, and I have no exact record of the number who 
attended, but our files show that there were twenty-five students registered 
in the course for credit, and in addition twenty-two persons attended as 
auditors without credit. Personally I am very glad that the Association 
found it possible to make such an arrangement. 

In addition to the work of formal instruction, a number of public lectures 
were given to which the entire student body of a given institution and in some 
cases the public were invited. The total expenditure for this work up to Sep- 
tember 28, 1915, was $23,552.65, of which $21,970.79 was expended during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

Chautauqua Work 

The Chautauqua is distinctively an American institution. The name is 
taken from Chautauqua, New York, the place where the Chautauqua Assembly, 
a name later changed to Chautauqua Institution, was organized in 1874. It has 
since spread over nearly the whole country and there are now more than 3,000 
local organizations of this nature. The annual attendance at Chautauqua, New 
York, alone, includes 3,500 students. This institution conducts a series of 
lectures or entertainments, covering a period of several days or weeks, usually 
during the vacation or holiday season. Speakers were furnished to address 
Chautauqua audiences in the following thirty-two states: 



From C. S. Marsh, Registrar, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 



September is, 1915- 
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Alabama 


Nebraska 


Arkansas 


New Hampshire 


Colorado 


New Jersey 


Delaware 


New York 


Georgia 


North Carolina 


Illinois 


Ohio 


Indiana 


Oklahoma 


Iowa 


Pennsylvania 


Kansas 


Rhode Island 


Kentucky 


South Carolina 


Louisiana 


Tennessee 


Maryland 


Texas 


Massachusetts 


Vermont 


Michigan 


Virginia 


Mississippi 


West Virginia 


Missouri 


Wisconsin 



The names of the lecturers, the subjects of their addresses, and the number of 
lectures delivered by each are as follows: 

Number of 
Lectures 



Name 
Albert T. Barrett 



Atherton Brownell 
Edward M. Earle 



Thomas E. Green 
J. C Hall 



Hamilton Holt 
Hamilton Wright Mabie 
Spencer Miller, Jr. 



Charles C. Pearce 
Leland R. Robinson 

James L. Slayden 
James F. Stutesman 
Stephen S. Wise 



Subject 
World War of World State 
Brains or Bayonets 
After the War— What? 
"The Unseen Empire" 
Does War Pay? 
How Far Shall We Use Force? 
The Truth About America and Japan 
The War Trust 
War Babies 

America and the New World State 

One Hundred Years of Peace 

Futility of Force 

The Federation of the Worid 

East and West; Friends or Enemies? 

The New Peace Movement 

Causes of War 

American and World Federation 
The Duty of America 
War on War 

Development of International Organization 
Mexican Conditions and the Remedy 
Our South American Neighbors 
War Against War — Or is War Cureless 

Total 



54 



91 
38 



101 
30 



23 
2 
13 



75 
16 

7 
92 
5 

547 
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The ntmiber of auditors at these lectures has been closely estimated at 
403,920. These men and women are truly representative of the intellectual and 
moral strength of the nation, and their influence upon public opinion is certain 
to be powerful. In order that this influence might be in no wise prejudiced so 
far as current events and discussions are concerned, each speaker was carefully 
counseled as to the obligation of neutrality resting on our government in rela- 
tion to the present war, and also to omit from his address or discussion any 
treatment of contentious questions of domestic policy. The Acting Director 
wrote the following letter for the guidance and instruction of these and other 
lecturers : 

May 28, 1915. 

Dean Frederick P. Keppel, 

Secretary of the American Association for International Conciliation, 
New York. 
Dear Mr. Keppel: 

In connection with the work to be undertaken during the coming 
summer for the purpose of spreading throughout the United States a wider 
and more accurate knowledge of international polity and of international 
relations, and particularly with a view to giving definite instruction in the 
history, geography and institutions of the South American Republics, to- 
gether with instruction in the Spanish language, I beg to ask that you 
inform all our lecturers, teachers and other representatives that the purpose 
of the Cam^e Endowment for International Peace in undertaking and 
supporting this work is to educate and enlighten public opinion and not to 
carry on a special propaganda in reference to the unhappy conditions which 
now prevail throughout so large a part of the world. It is highly important 
that purely contentious questions be avoided so far as possible and that 
attention be fixed on those underlying prindples of international conduct, 
of international law, and of international oi^ganization which must be agreed 
upon and enforced if peaceful civilization is to continue. It is the confident 
belief of the Division of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment that the American people, when and if they are fully informed as to 
the principles and policies at stake, will wisely and satisfactorily fix and 
determine the relation of their own Government to these principles and 
policies, and so exercise a controlling and beneficent influence for interna- 
tional peace and justice and for the protection of the weak against the 
strong in all parts of the world. 

Faithfully yours, 

Nicholas Murray Butler. 

The total expenditure for this work covering the expense of oi^ganization, 
administration, honoraria and traveling expenses up to September 28, 1915, was 
$12,853.94, of which $9,337.12 was expended during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915. 
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Pan American Division 



The work of the Pan American Division of the Association has developed 
rapidly during the year and with marked success. On February 1, 1915, Mr. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, who had been appointed director of the division, assumed 
the duties of that office. He at once undertook through correspondence and 
personal interviews to plan a systematic course of action for the division, with 
a view to the speedy increase of knowledge of one another on the part of the 
peoples of the various American Republics. Mr, Goldsmith's work was very 
cordially received and cooperation was offered him on every hand. 

A number of pamphlets dealing with questions of interest to the other 
American Republics were translated into Spanish and widely distributed in that 
form. Among these were: 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, Los Estados Unidos de Norte Amirica como 
Poder Mundial. 

Na6n, Ambassador R6mulo, S., El Triunfo del Verdadero Panamericanismo 

y Sus Relaciones con la Paz Universal, 
Sherrill, Charles H., Nueva Era en la Historia de las Naciones Americanos. 

The first and third pamphlets were also translated into Portuguese for dis- 
tribution in Brazil. For the purpose of promoting an interest in the Spanish lan- 
guage and literature and in the study of the history and geography of the South 
and Central American countries, a number of important women's clubs through- 
out the United States were urged to take up these subjects. They were fur- 
nished with material for the purpose. The important work of the same char- 
acter undertaken in connection with the summer schook and summer sessions 
of colleges, universities and normal schools has already been mentioned. 

An important and highly useful publication issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, entitled, "Opportunities for Foreign Students at Colleges 
and Universities in the United States," prepared by Samuel P. Capen, is now 
being translated into Spanish by the division. The translation when completed 
will be printed as a government document and will be distributed to the Spanish 
American mailing list of the division. The division is also making a complete 
collection of the treaties entered into by each of the Latin American Republics 
with other nations of the world. 

In the autumn of 1915, it was decided to collect, to classify and to catalogue 
a so-called North American library, containing from eight thousand to ten thou- 
sand volumes which might serve as a suitable and satisfactory collection of 
reference books to those who wish to study and to understand the thought, 
institutions and activities of the people of the United States. This North Ameri- 
can library when completed is to be sent to the Mnseo Social Argentino of 
Buenos Aires, as a gift from the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Arrangements have already been completed for the reception in Buenos 
Aires and care of this library which it is hoped may be shipped from New York 
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not later than May 1, 1916. If the work of the division will permit, it is hoped 
to arrange that Mr. Goldsmith may make a trip to South America at that time, 
primarily in order to oversee the reception and installation of the library. 

On December 1, 1915, the Macmillan Company of New York published 
"A Brief Bibliography of Books in English, Spanish and Portuguese, Relating 
to the Republics Commonly Called Latin American, with Comments" (107 pp., 
12mo.), compiled and edited by the director of the Pan American division. 
About 3,000 copies of this bibliography have been distributed throughout the 
United States, with a view to aiding libraries and other institutions in building 
up collections of reference books r^rding the other American Republics. 

Everything that was possible was done by the Pan American division to 
further the effectiveness and increase the success of the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress which was held in Washington, December 27, 1915, to 
January 8, 1916. Mr. Goldsmith met personally all those delegates who landed 
in New York, and aided in arranging for their entertainment at the various 
hotels, assisting them in all possible ways. He accompanied the delates to 
Washington and worked untiringly for their comfort during the sessions of the 
Congress, and also accompanied the delates on their subsequent tour to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Princeton, New York, New Haven and Boston. 

The Pan American division is laboring earnestly to encourage in the United 
States the study of the Spanish language and of the history, geography and civ- 
ilization of the South and Central American countries. Similarly it is endeavor- 
ing to increase in those countries interest in the study of the English language, 
and of the history and literature of the United States. Specific plans are now 
being studied with a view to increasing the effectiveness of both classes of work. 

The allotments made to, or for payment through, the American Association 
for International Conciliation during the last fiscal year were $99768.57. 

For work of the Association in the United States, includ- 



ing admmistration and publication $21,700.00 

Pan American Division 6,000.00 

German newspaper correspondence 500.00 

American Group of Interparliamentary Union 500.00 

$28,700.00 

For payment to other branches and organizations: 

Conciliation Internationale, Paris $7,000.00 

Argentine branch 500.00 

Brazilian branch 500.00 

Chilean branch 500.00 

Peruvian branch 500.00 

Canadian branch 500.00 

Chinese branch 200.00 

German branch 6,000.00 

France America Committee, New York 2,500.00 

18,200.00 
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For special undertakings for the Division of Intercourse 
and Education: 

International polity clubs $13,000.00 

Summer school instruction 23,000.00 

Chautauqua lectures 16,000.00 

Pan American Students' Congress 868.57 

$52,868.57 

$99,768.57 

Otlier Work in the United States 

The Annual Report of the American Peace Society for the year ending 
April 30, 1915, presented at the meeting held May 7, 1915, shows that the total 
membership of the Society and its branches is now 9,601. The increase for the 
year is 2,632. As heretofore the work of the Society is carried on through five 
departments as follows: 

Central West, including Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

New England, including the New England States. 
New York, including New York and New Jersey. 
Pacific Coast, including Washington, Oregon and California. 
South Atlantic States, including Virginia, Florida, North and South Carolina 
and Georgia. 

The number of constituent branch societies has increased from thirty-one to 
thirty-four and the number of sections from eleven to twenty-one. The total 
number of affiliated societies has increased from fifty-four to sixty-eight. The 
report of the treasurer shows that the total receipts of the home office for current 
work were $42,164.56 and the total disbursements $42,581.43, showing an excess 
of expenditures over income amounting to $416.87. The annual subvention 
of $31,000 granted by the Carnegie Endowment is a little more than seventy 
per cent of the income, but it is only about forty per cent of the income received 
by all branches and departments of the Society's work. There is an effort to 
enable the branch societies to find independent support for themselves, each in its 
own field as largely as possible, in order that the parent society may be able 
to use its funds in developing new work and in establishing additional organiza- 
tions. For the year the appropriations made by the American Peace Society in 
aid of the several branches amounted to $12,475. 

The Advocate of Peace continues to be published in an edition of 11,000 
monthly. The number of paid subscriptions has recently increased by more than 
1,000, and a corresponding reduction has been made in the unpaid circulation. 
Ten pamphlets dealing with war and peace were published and distributed from 
the office of the Society. A number of new books are kept there for sale. 

On December 11, 1914, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, who had been Secretary 
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of the Society for twenty-three years and a devoted worker for the cause of 
international peace during his entire life, was compelled by ill health to tender 
his resignation. Dr. Trueblood was immediately designated Honorary Secretary 
of the Society, and it is hoped that he may long continue to serve as such. 

The American Peace Society participated in the Fifth National Peace Con- 
gress held in San Francisco, in October, 1915. 



That very important portion of the educational work carried on in the 
United States, which is conducted through the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, has already been described. 

In addition to this the Division of Intercourse and Education has directly 
conducted woric of an educational character of three kinds — publicity through 
the newspaper press, lectures, and preparation and distribution of material for 
use in schools and by writers of school text-books. 



With a view to spreading an interest in international affairs and a new knowl- 
edge of them among the people of the United States, articles on subjects of inter- 
national interest based on interviews with men of prcmiinence in public and busi- 
ness life have been prepared and offered to a large list of newspapers throughout 
the country on a business basis. The opinion has been expressed by a number of 
editors and conductors of newspapers that these articles have been of the highest 
value and have exerted a large influence on public opinion. 

In connection with this undertaking it has seemed desirable that the reading 
public both in the United States and in European countries should be made 
aware of the stupendous contributions that have been made by citizens of the 
United States in aid of those who are suffering from the effects of the European 
war either as wounded combatants or as suffering and distressed non-combatants. 
The following list of such contributions has been compiled with the aid of the 
representatives of the various undertakings mentioned and is believed to be sub- 
stantially accurate: 



EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 



Publicity 
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Partial List of Funds Provided in America for Relief of War Sufferers. 



Amounts are approximately correct for expenditures in money or goods to dates specified 





.Mch. 


14, 


1916. 


$613,820.47 


American Branch of the Fatherless Children of 










• Apr. 


8, 


« 


40,000.00 


American Committee for Armenian and Syrian 








Relief 


« 


8, 




430,519.63 


American Conmiittee for Training in Suitable 








Trades the Maimed Soldiers of France 




1, 


a 


53,000.00 




. Jan. 


6. 

^9 


a 


111,254.50 


American Girls' Aid (for France) 


« 


12. 


a 


775,250.00 


American Hospital and Ambulance in Russia. • . . 


Feb. 


28 


ti 


1240000 


American Hostels for Refugees in Paris and Chil- 












Apr. 


21, 


a 


21,000.00 




Apr. 


8, 

^9 


a 


4,000,000.00 




Jan. 


22, 


a 


214,914.06 


American Red Cross (Washington, D. C.) 


Mch. 


1, 


a 


2,580,617.34 




« 


10, 


a 


400,000.00 




Jan. 


8. 

^9 


a 


20,000.00 




Apr. 


1, 


n 


4,400.00 




Mch. 


11, 


a 


3,085,442.84 




Dec. 


31. 


1915. 


40000000 




Jan. 


IS, 


1916. 


31,311.28 




Apr. 


8, 


u 


32,458.09 




Mch. 


4, 


a 


888,132.74 


Colonie de Franceville of Madame F. Berkeley 










Apr. 


1, 


u 


7,997.80 


Commission for Relief in Belgium (Total, 










$80,0CX),000 from all sources) 


Nov. 


^9 


1915. 


7,000,000.00 




Apr. 


8, 


1916. 


761,486.95 


Committee for Belgian Prisoners in Germany. . , . 


Mch. 


10, 




4,600.00 




Dec. 


31, 


1915. 


35,501.79 


Dollar Christmas Fund for Destitute Belgians. . . . 


Jan. 


6. 


1916. 


100,000.00 


Dury^ War Relief Fund (for Allies) 




6, 


a 


220.000.00 




Mch. 


1. 


u 


584,945.52 




Jan. 


29, 


u 


58,867.00 


Franco-American Committee for the Protection of 








the Children of the Frontier of France 


Apr. 


1. 


ti 


45,000.00 


French Orphans Fund 


Feb. 


26, 


it 


8.446.00 


Fund for Disabled Belgian Soldiers 


Mch. 


25, 


n 


13,200.00 




Apr. 


8, 


tt 


11,822.82 
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German and Austro-Hungarian Relief Society, 












Dec. 


31, 1915. 


$315,292.00 




Mch. 


10, 1916. 


2750,000.00 






12, 


it 


225,000.00 




Apr. 


8, 


a 


133,000.00 




Mch. 


4, 


a 


161.168.18 


New York State Board of the American Red 










Apr. 


8, 


« 


651,175.82 


People's Relief Committee for the Jewish War 










Mch. 


13, 


it 


323,645.84 


Polish Victims Relief Fund 


Apr. 


1, 


a 


259,173.17 






8. 


a 


163,600.00 




Dec. 


31, 1915. 


108,463.49 


Relief Committee for War Sufferers in Germany 










Jan. 


17, 1916. 


490,976.00 


Relief Fund for the Families of French Soldier 










Mch. 


13, 


a 


20,675.00 




Dec. 


31,1 


1915. 


60,000.00 




.Apr. 


8, 1916. 


253743.97 


Secours National for French Women and Chil- 












ti 


8, 


ii 


165,000.00 




u 


8, 


a 


248,975.06 



Total " $28,896^77.36 

Were it possible to obtain complete and accurate information regarding other 
special funds that have not been so widely brought to the attention of the public, 
and in regard to individual contributions that have been quietly made, the total 
would mount up to an astonishing figure. It is known that one individual 
has himself contributed nearly one million dollars to various funds for the relief 
of the suffering caused by the war, and that other men and women of large 
wealth have systematically devoted a fixed proportion of their annual incomes, 
in one case at least as much as fifteen per cent, to these purposes. 

In the gloom and discouragement caused by the unspeakable tragedy of the 
European war there is at least some small consolation to be found in these proofs 
among the people of the United States that the spirit of the Good Samaritan is 
still present and that there are those who love their neighbors and are not ashamed 
to testify to the fact. 

Lectures 

In the last annual report. Year Book, pages 71 and 72, there was given a list 
of those persons who had undertaken to cooperate in the work of informing pub- 
lic opinion by delivering lectures under the auspices of the Division on various 
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international topics before colleges, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
clubs, lyceums, and other similar bodies. 

This work was b^;mi in the latter part of 1914. Between January 12, 1915, 
and January 21, 1916, 416 such lectures were delivered in 37 States and the 
territory of Alaska as follows: 



Number of 
State Lectures 

Alabama 5 

Alaska 1 

California 36 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut 11 

Delaware 7 

Florida 4 

Georgia 14 

Illinois 49 



Indiana 7 

Iowa 8 

Kansas 9 

Kentucky 1 

Maine 3 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 34 

Michigan 2 

Minnesota 4 

Missouri 29 

Nebraska 2 Total 



Number of 
State Lectures 

Nevada 2 

New Hampshire 5 

New Jersey 4 

New York 35 

North Carolina 2 

Ohio 45 

Oklahoma 1 

Or^on 6 

Pennsylvania 40 



Rhode Island 5 

South Carolina 2 

Tennessee 8 

Texas 13 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 5 

Washington 3 

West Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 7 



416 



The lecturers and the number of addresses delivered by each one were as 
follows : 



Jane Addams 7 

Charles R. Brown 2 

Atherton Brownell 7 

Theodore E. Burton 1 

P. P. Qaxton 21 

Edmund V. Cooke 7 

Frank Crane 2 

Hamilton Holt 113 

Wm. I. HuH 41 

Charles E. Jefferson 4 

A. S. Johnson 4 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones 35 

David Starr Jordan 9 



George W. Kirchwey 14 

Hamilton Wright Mabie 15 

Edwin D. Mead 1 

S. C. Mitchell 6 

Rush Rhees 1 

L. S. Rowe 1 

August Schvan 32 

James L. Slayden 23 

Oswald G. Villard 4 

Lincoln Wirt 65 

Stephen S. Wise 1 



Total 



416 



One hundred additional lectures will be delivered before the end of April, 1916. 
The purpose of this work has been to present the facts of past and present his- 
tory in so far as these relate to international problems in a dispassionate and un- 
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prejudiced manner and without any attempt to discuss present domestic problems 
concerning which there is a difference of opinion. 

Material for Use in Schools 

Under the authority of the resolution of the Executive Committee adopted 
February 20, 1915, Professor Paul Monroe of Teachers Coll^, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Editor-in-Chief of a Cyclopedia of Education, tmderto<^ the direction 
of this work. He formulated and is carrying out a plan to provide exact and 
trustworthy material relating to war and peace for use, if desired, by those 
who write and publish text-books for use in elementary and secondary schods. 
His plans include the preparation of pamphlets dealing with arithmetic, dementary 
politics, gec^^phy, history, language, and hygiene. A number of publishers 
of text-books have expressed cordial approval of the plan and have offered 
their cooperation. 

Dr. David Eugene Smith, of Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
is himself the author of a well-known series of text-lxxdcs in arithmetic, collected 
the material for the first pamphlet which was entitled ^'Problems about War for 
Classes in Arithmetic" Extreme care was used to insure accuracy in the state- 
ment of even hypothetical problems. Six thousand copies of this pamphlet were 
quickly distributed to selected addresses of persons known to be specially inter- 
ested in the teaching of arithmetic. At once numerous requests for additional 
copies for use by teachers in schools and in teachers' training classes were re- 
ceived. Up to January 26, 1916, 125,000 copies of this pamphlet had been ap- 
plied for. Principals and teachers of schools. State, county, city and town 
superintendents, members of faculties in normal schools and colleges, officials of 
the United States Bureau of Education, and of many State Departments of 
Education, have shown a keen interest and a desire to cooperate in this form of 
instruction. The following letters selected from a large number will illustrate 
the attitude of teachers and the school officials : 

C. C Wright, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Hunting Creek, N. C. 

September 30, 1915. 
I wish to say that I have just received "Problems about War" and have 
examined it wiUi quite a 6tgrt^ of interest I feel that this is a step in the 
right direction, and the plan has in it great possibilities for good. I shall be 
glad to have a copy for each of my teachers in case you furnish them for 
this purpose. I have about 225 teadiers in the schools of the coimty, includ- 
ing die teachers in the dty schools. 

I shall be glad to cooperate with you in this work in any way possible^ 
and wish you much success in this work for humanity. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sgd.) C. C. Wright, 
County Superintendent Schools. 
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County School Superintendent, 
Washington County, 
Hillsboro, Ore. 

October i, 1915, 

Your "Problems about War for Classes in Arithmetic" is at hand. That 
strikes me as being the most practical, substantial, lasting, far-reaching, peace 
effort that I have yet seen. Send me 250 copies as soon as possible. Six 
thousand boys and girls will be studying your peace problems in two days 
after they are received. 

Yours very truly, 

(Sgd.) B. W. Barnes, 

SuperintendenU 



Georgetown Public Schools, 
J. C. Waller, Superintendent, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

October i, 191 5. 

"Problems about War for Qasses in Aritfimetic" received and examined. 
To me it is the most valuable bulletin ever issued on International Peace. 
I have already assigned the copy sent me to one of my teachers. I shall be 
glad to receive six copies. Some of the most instructive problems will be 
published in our school paper with the answers attached. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sgd.) J. C. Waller, 



Spring Valley, Illinois. 

October 2, 1915. 

I have examined the little booklet "Problems about War for Qasses in 
Arithmetic" by David Eugene Smith and I am heartily in accord with the 
idea and believe that at least if we are not able to stop the war with the 
present generation of grown-ups, we may be able to encourage the right kind 
of peace spirit for the coming generation through the school children. I shall 
be pleased to receive thirty copies for my teachers who would use this work 
and I assure you that it would be carefully and thoroughly used. 

Respectfully yours, 

(Sgd.) Ernest L. Bosh, 

Superintendent. 



Rooms of the 
Board of Education, 
Campbell Building, 
Salina, Kansas. 

10/^/75. 

A few days ago I received from you a pamphlet entitled "Problems 
about War for Qasses in Arithmetic," by David Eugene Smith. I am very 
much interested in this problem and I want to congratulate you upon your 
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efforts to thus graphically place before our children some lessons that per- 
haps could not be conveyed as well in any other way. I would like to use a 
large number of these pamphlets if they are available. I do not know, of 
course, how generously you arc supplied with them, but I could use 350 of 
them to advantage. If you can not send this number send me any smaller 
number that is available and I will greatly appreciate it. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Sgd.) W. S. Heusner, 

Superintendent, 



University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

October 4, 1915. 

I am glad to inform you that I have received a copy of "Problems about 
War for Classes in Arithmetic" and I have looked this little bulletin over 
fairly carefully and I am much impressed with the good that I believe such 
information can do. The efforts of the Cam^e Peace Foundation will most 
certainly appeal for better conditions in the future. I will take great pleasure 
in pushing among the teachers of Florida the experiment that you propose in 
connection with these problems. As I travel over the State, I will tell 
teachers to write you for copies of this little bulletin. 

Yours very cordially, 

(Sgd.) Jno. a. Thackston, 

Dean, 



State of Louisiana, 
Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge. 

October 5, 1915. 

I wish you would kindly send copies of the pamphlet, "Problems about 
War for Qasses in Arithmetic," to the parish superintendents of Louisiana. 
I have placed opposite the name of each superintendent the approximate 
number of copies that he could distribute to advantage among his teachers. 
Upon receipt of a letter from you stating that you have complied with this 
request I shall be glad to write the superintendents suggesting the use of 
this pamphlet in the arithmetic classes. 

Yours very truly, 

(Sgd.) T. H. Harris. 



Board of Education, 
Wasatch County School EMstrict, 
Heber City, Utah. 

October 6, IQ15. 

Your pamphlet "Problems about War" is just to hand and it is very 
pleasing to learn that live work of this sort is being placed before the grow- 
mg citizens of America. I am heartily in sympathy with the plan and trust 
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that desire to emphasize peace through the presentation of such materials 
in the several branches may be fully achieved. Let me have a chance to use 
such work at the earliest possible date. 

Kindly send me 4 doz. copies of "Problems about War" for use of my 
teachers. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sgd.) D. A. Broadbent, 

District Supt. of Schools. 



San Rafael Public Schools, 
David Rhys Jones, 
Gty Superintendent, 
San Rafael, California. 

October 8, 191 5. 

I have gone through "Problems about War" very carefully. I trust that 
the Endowment will find it possible to supply these sets free to all schools 
when they will be used as supplementary material in the 5-8 g^des, or the 
four grades below the high schooL 

The good work of the Endowment is already telling on the attitude of 
adults. But children do not read the literature on the subject, and they 
are not "reached" eflFectively, except indirectly through the attitudes of their 
elders. If you could have every pupil in the country, between ten and four- 
teen years of age, work these problems you would, at one stroke, reach a 
future body of citizens in a very eflFective way. 

I have already taken the liberty of suggesting to principals who were in- 
quiring for suitable practical supplementary problems that they communicate 
with you and see if they could procure enough copies to put into the hsmds 
of each pupil. I am very sure that, if you can supply the sets free, these 
sets will find a way into most of the class rooms of die country, in public 
and private schools. 

I would suggest that you enlist the cooperation of 

(a) State Superintendents of Public Instruction. 

(b) County Superintendents of Schools. 

(c) Educational Journals. 

(d) Denominational papers that reach private schools. 

I shall be glad to push the matter in California wherever opportunity 
presents itself. There is everywhere, in schools, a demand for additional 
material in the nature of problems for the upper grades of the elementary 
school. 

Wi&i best wishes for success, I am, 

Very sincerely, 

(Sgd.) D. R. Jones. 
If you can send us 40 copies, I will put them into the 8th grade ; if you 
can send 80 copies I will put them into the 7th and 8th grades ; if you can 
send 120 copies I will put them into the 6th, 7th and 8S1 grades and will 
keep the copies in the library for use in future classes. 

(Sgd.) D. R. Jones. 
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State of Maine, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Augusta. 

October ii, 1915. 

I am glad to express my approval of your pamphlet ''Problems about 
War for Classes in Arithmetic" Two hundred copies of this pamphlet could 
be used to advantage in the State normal schools. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sgdl) Payson Smith. 



County Superintendent of Schools, 
Polk County, Livingston, Texas. 

10/11/15, 

You will find enclosed a list of the teachers of Polk County that are un- 
der my supervision. I want you to send each of them a copy of the pamphlet 
on "Problems about War for Classes in Arithmetic." I think after ex- 
amining the copy sent me, that it is one of the finest things that I have ever 
run across, showing the destruction and waste that follows all wars. 

I am real anxious that you send each teacher a copy. Several of them 
have looked over the one sent me. Each has expressed a desire to use it in 
classes. I am. 

Yours respectfully, 

(Sgd.) J. H. Taylor, 
County School Supt. of Polk County, 



Public Schools, 
Decatur, Illinois. 

October 12, 1915. 

I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of a copy of the pamphlet "Prob- 
lems about War for Classes in Arithmetic," which you sent me some days 
ago. 

I have looked it through with a great deal of interest and if you will 
send me, as you offer to do, forty copies to put into the hands of teachers 
who would be able to use it I shall be glad to have the use made of it that 
you have in mind. It seems to me you are doing a real service to the cause 
of peace by compiling and distributing such literature as this. I think the 
whole subject of the war is so absorbing at this time that it will tend to 
motivate tfie work in arithmetic and at the same time give as a by-product 
some much needed lessons concerning the awful destructiveness and cost of 
war. I shall be glad to use the material you are furnishing. 

Thanking you, I am. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sgd.) J. O. Engleman, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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Town of Glastonbury, 
Glastonbury, Connecticut. 

October 13, 1915. 

I have received the pamphlet "Problems about War for Qasses in Arith- 
metic*' and have taken much pleasure in going over the problems there pre- 
sented. It seems to me that this material is in many ways invaluable. I 
have already used part of it in some of my work, and I want to give it a 
more thorough trial. In order to do this I want to place a copy in the hands 
of each of my teachers who have seventh and eighth grade work. This 
means that I should require twenty copies. If this is not too much to ask I 
shall be very glad to receive that number and will place them in the hands 
of my teachers immediately. 

I personally thank you very much for sending me the pamphlet and wish 
to assure you that I shall be very pleased to cooperate with your department 
at any time and in any manner. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sgd.) L. A. Martin, 

Superintendent. 



Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Inmton, Ohio. 

October 22, 1913. 

I wish to thank you for the pamphlet "Problems about War." We are 
running a set of them every week in our local papers and the teachers are 
using them in their classes from the fourth grade up. I consider it an ex- 
cellent feature of school work to give these problems and discuss widi the 
pupils the i^eat cost of the war now going on in Europe or any war as 
far as that is concerned. 

Again let me thank you for calling my attention to this excellent 
pamphlet 

Yours respectfully, 

(Sgd.) N. J. Riter. 



State of Alabama, 
Department of Education, 
Montgomery. 

December 24, 1913. 
I shall be pleased to have the teachers of Alabama supplied with the 
pamphlet containing "Problems about War for Qasses in Arithmetic" pre- 
pared by Dr. David Eugene Smith. It will take about 8,000 of these pam- 
phlets to supply our needs. If you will send them to me, I will take pleasure 
m distributing them to the county superintendents of education, and writing 
these men a letter urging them to see that the pamphlets are properly given 
out so that every teacher in the county is supplied with one. 

Assuring you that your offer is appreciated by me, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

(Sgd.) Wm. F. Feagin, 

Supt, of Education. 
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State of Colorado, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Denver. 

December 29, 1915. 
Thank you very much for your letter of recent date, whidi has just 
reached my de^. 

I quite agree with Assistant Conmiissioner of Education Fin^n in his 
estimate of ttie pamphlet entitled "Problems about War** and I shall be 
glad to follow his example and send out about five thousand of these books 
to die various schools ot Colorado. These books will be distributed through 
the County Superintendents to each of whom I shall send a letter of com- 
mendation a day or so in advance of the sending of die books. 

Congratulating you upon the eminent service that I believe this book 
may perform in the interest of peace, I am. 

Very cordially, 
(S^.) Mary C. C. Bradford, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



State of Aricansas, 
Department of Education, 
Little Rock. 

January 12, ipid. 

In response to your letter of the 10th inst., I b^ to advise that to supply 
the teachers of this State and those who attend the teachers' institutes, it 
would require about 15,000 copies of the pamphlet "Problems about War." 
If you have an ainple supply available for the purpose, I would be very glad 
also to place copies of ttus pamphlet in the hands of several thousand pupils 
of the grammar grades in the sdiools. 

"V\^tever supply of the pamphlets you can send to this Department will 
be distributed to tfie very best advantage possible. 

Very truty yours, 

(Sgd.) George B. Cook, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction. 



Blackwell City Schools, 
A. J. Lovett, Supt, 
Blackwell, Okla. 

January 18, 1916. 

In reply to your letter of recent date in regard to the use of "Problems 
about War,*' I b^ to say that we have used these problems in our grades 
and have met with unexpected success. Children become interested in the 
progress of the war, talk about its causes, and about the effect that it may 
have upon our affairs and about the cost not only in dollars and property, 
but in human life and its possibilities. 

If this series of problems or some other of like nature could be incor- 
porated in a text-book and placed before the pupils of the public schools it 
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would, in my judgment, do more toward educating the country in favor of 
peace than anything else that could be done. 

It would also call the attention of this body of coming voters to the 
smallness of the educational appropriations as compared with other expendi- 
tures of the nation. 

We are inclined to think too much about the mere matter of appropria- 
tions as expressed in money, and to forget that the great cost of war is in 
human life and human possibilities ; that it becomes a tax on future genera- 
tions, not only in money, but in inheritance of blood and energy. If Uie best 
men of a country are kiUed in war, then the weaker ones become the fathers 
of the coming generation and thus the life of the future is hampered and 
its possibilities lessened. 

This list of questions has my unqualified endorsement. 

Veiy truly yours, 

(Sgd.) A. J. LOVETT. 

The next topic to be treated is hygiene, and the material for the pamphlet 
on that subject is ready for publication. While this pamphlet, like its 
predecessor, is intended primarily for the use of authors and publishers of text- 
books, it is not at all unlikely that the same interest will be shown in it by teachers 
generally as has been shown in the pamphlet on arithmetic. A third pamphlet 
on the subject of geography will be ready sometime during the year 1916. 

Special Undertakings 

The world has had ample reason of late to appreciate how great is the dif- 
ference between intranational and international morality. The ethical standards 
which are accepted as axiomatic in matters where individuals alone are con- 
cerned are by no means considered binding upon nations in their relations with 
each other. Indeed there is an important and powerful school of thought which 
teaches substantially that the State can do no wrong. The next important step 
forward in the betterment of international relations will depend upon the ac- 
ceptance by the nations of the world of the principles of conduct which control 
the action of ethically minded individuals. Therefore any organized body which 
sets itself the task of teaching this lesson and of trying to illustrate it, becomes 
thereby an important factor in the movement for better international relations. 

The events of the European war have emphasized the fact that medicine 
and surgery are in a particularly advantageous position to influence public opinion 
to the acceptance of gentler, kinder and more moral principles of conduct. The 
more terrible the devastation and suffering caused by war, the greater the service 
which the physician and the surgeon is able to render. 

The Medical Brotherhqod 

In June, 1915, a group of fifteen physicians met in New York City to or- 
ganize the Medical Brotherhood. The purpose of this organization was to con- 
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centrate in effective form die influence of the medical profession toward securing 
a higher standard of international morality. At once the cooperation was ob- 
tained of about 150 physicians and surgeons of the highest professional standing 
in the United States. 

The President of the Medical Brotherhood, Dr. S. J. Meltzer, a member of 
the staff of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, makes the following 
report upon the early progress of this important undertaking : 

About the first of August we began sending out the appeal to members 
of the medical profession in this country, selecting first physicians, the stand- 
ing of whom is testified to by some recognized County Medical Society. To 
this date we have received about 11,500 applications for enrollment in the 
Medical Brotherhood, which represents about 14 per cent of the number of 
appeals sent out There were remarkably few native replies, not more 
than a dozen, nine of which were anonymous which contained the accusation 
that the movement is merely a pro-German propaganda and is carried on by 
the "Kaiser's money." These few anon)rmous epistles made their appear- 
ance only at the beginning of our enterprise and came exclusively from 
Eastern States. In die course of the last few months we received only two 
blank enrollment cards. We have recently, however, taken the precaution 
to state in a note that we derive our chief support from die Cam^e En- 
dowment for International Peace. 

My address, which was the starting point of the movement, and the 
appeal were sent to a number of leading medical men in Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway and Switzerland. We received many encouraging re- 
plies. In Denmark they formed a similar organization and from all the 
mentioned countries we received many requests for enrollment in the "Fra- 
temitas Mediconun" of this country. In December we sent our appeal to 
a ntmiber of leading medical men in Spain, Portugal, Roumania, Greece and 
to some of the South American countries. We have not yet heard from diem. 

The favorable responses were in a great many instances of a very en- 
thusiastic kind. We feel that our movement is not an artificial plant, and 
we are addressing now die medical profession in this country not only in 
the name of the committee but in the name of more than ten thousand 
members of good standing in the medical profession of this country. But 
we take care to develop slowly and to do nothing which could call forth 
disagreements and premature acrimonious discussions and which could only 
interfere with the proper growth and development of our organization. We 
have not approached any members of the profession of the belligerent 
countries. On the ccmtrary, I did not comply with the courteous request of 
some of the leading medical journals of these countries to write on the 
subject ; the time did not seem to me to be ripe for such a step. The **Fra- 
temitas Mediconun'* and its object became known in Europe especially 
through the favorable comments made in some of the medical journals in 
Sweden and Denmark. 

Because of the obvious importance of this organization of physicians and 
surgeons the sum of $2,000 was allotted from the available funds of the Division 
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to aid in the expense of its organization. At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held October 7, 1915, an allotment of $10,000 was made for the suiqKMt 
of the work of the Medical Brotherhood. 



One of the unforttmate results of the European war was the fact that the 
important and dignified program prepared by the National Committee for the 
Celd>ration of the One Hundreddi Anniversary of Peace among English Speak- 
ing Peoples had to be abandoned. Such portions of the program as had been 
completed before August 1, 1914, and some few additional undertakings which 
could not conveniently be abandoned were carried out as well as was possible 
under the circumstances. On January 1, 1916, the work of this committee had 
been completed. 

The funds for its work had been provided largely by private subscription and 
were stiffident for the purpose with the exception of $5,97272. Isaac N. Selig- 
man, of New York, the Treasurer of the National Committee, was put in funds 
to this amotmt on February 1, 1916, in accordance with action ^en by the 
Executive Committee of the Endowment, May 21, 1915. 



One of the most agreeable as well as one of the most interesting parts of the 
work of the Division is to offer hospitality to distinguished visitors from foreign 
countries who come during the year to New York or to Washington. No effort 
is spared to bring these visitors into personal and social relations with leaders 
of opinion in the United States. 

Despite the Eunq)ean war an unusual number of eminent foreigners have 
visited New York during the past year. Among these may be mentioned : 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Aberdeen 

Dr. Luis Anderson of Costa Rica 

C. R. Ashbee, F.R.I.B.A., of London 

Professor Camoy of the University of Louvain 

His Excellency M. Cartier, Belgian Minister to China 

General Carlos Cuervo Marquez of Colombia 

Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson of London 

Professor Foucher of the Sorbonne, Paris 

M. Homberg of the French Ministry of Finance and Mme. Romberg 
M. Emile Hovelaque of the Ecole Normale Superieure and Mme. Hovdaque 
Prof. A. G. de Lapradelle of the University of Paris 
M. Leroux, Editor of Le Matin, Paris, and Mme. Leroux 
The Lord Chief Justice of England 
Signor Guglielmo Marconi of Italy 
Dr. Rodrigo Octavio of Brazil 
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His Excellency Federico Alfonso Pezet of Peru 

Dr. Julio PhiUippi of Chile 

Dr. Ernesto Quesada of Argentina 

Sir Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Oxford 

M. Louis de Sadeleer of Belgium 

M. Saint-Saens, member of the Institute, Paris 

Dr. Charles Sarolea of Belgium 

Don Marino Torlonia of Italy 

George M. Trevelyan, Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge 
His Excellency M. van de Vyvere, Belgian Minister of Finance 



On October 12, 1915, M. Paul Eyschen, chief personality of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg and the responsible head of its Government for twenty- 
seven years past, died at the age of seventy-three. As a member of the executive 
committee of the Advisory Council in Europe, his wisdom and experience had 
been of inestimable value to his colleagues and to the work of the Endowment 
Monsieur Eyschen was in attendance at the memorable meeting of the executive 
committee of the Advisory Council held in Paris, June IS and 16, 1914, just 
before the outbreak of the war. 



In countries directly involved in war and also in neutral countries that border 
upon the belligerents, any attempt at active work would be manifestly futile. It 
is, however, advisable to maintain the framework of the European organization 
and to keep in touch with all those earnest men in Europe who have for years 
cooperated with the Division. After peace has been agreed upon it is Idghly 
probable that the importance of the collaboration of the Advisory Council in 
Europe will be even greater than in the past 

The war itself is proving so powerful an education of public opinion in 
Europe that it will probably advance by years if not by decades that instruction 
which it was in part die duty of this Division to oiganize and to carry on. 

In the Western Hemisphere, however, new duties and new opportunities are 
rapidly opening before this Division. It is plain that there will be an increasing 
demand for work in developing intimate and sympathetic relations between the 
various American Republics and in educating public opinion in those republics to 
develop the International Mind. To this end careful study is being given to the 
advisability of providing scholarships or fellowships, and perhaps a formal ex- 
change of professors, to encourage students and professors to visit other American 
Republics for a year or more in order to receive and impart information of a 
nature that will tend to increase international friendship between the various 
peoples of the American continents. 



In Memoiiun 



Recommendatioos for Future Work 
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It seems likely that there will be opportunity materially to expand the work 
of the Division in the United States. It would be possible, for example, fruit- 
fully to employ a considerable allotment of money in training men to a familiarity 
with the whole subject of international relations, not only legal and diplomatic, 
but educational, literary, scientific, conmiercial and financial, with a view to 
having them placed as instructors or professors of international relations in 
fifty or one hundred of the institutions of higher education in the United States. 
It would be fruitless to undertake to establish such professorships or instructor- 
ships at the moment since there are few men available to be appointed to them. 

The Division has plans under way for training an increasing supply of such 
men through the establishment of fellowships, resident and traveling, through 
the preparation of a syllabus to guide such fellows in their studies and through 
the stimulating of the leading universities of the land to cooperate from their 
own resources. The amount of money which might profitably be expended upon 
work of this kind would be large. It would not be wise to endow outright 
chairs of this kind, but it might be wise to cooperate with institutions in pro- 
viding partial endowment or annual support for them. For example, the En- 
dowment might undertake to meet half the cost, for a given term of years, pro- 
vided the institutions chosen for cooperation would do the rest 

The purpose of this work would be to develop the International Mind in the 
United States. It seems plain that the people of the United States are destined 
to play an increasingly influential part in world organization and in world policies, 
but in order to do this they must be aroused to a new interest in international 
relations, to a new and better understanding of them and to a sense of responsi- 
bility for the part to be played by a great democracy in developing world 
civilization. 

The plan referred to above is but one of several which are in mind to this 
end, but it is typical of the rest and it illustrates in what ways considerable sums 
of money may be expended wisely and profitably for a number of years to come. 



Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Acting Director of the Division 

of Intercourse and Education. 



New York, March 22, 1916. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 



To THE Executive Committee: 

It was apparent a year and a half ago that much of the work in European 
countries which the Division of Economics and History then had under way 
would be interrupted and that the number of works which could be carried to 
completion during the continuance of the war would be relatively few. Plans 
were therefore made for increasing the work of the Division in the three Ameri- 
cas. As bearing directly on problems of international warfare, studies in the 
Western hemisphere can not be as fruitful as those in the Eastern hemisphere. 
The population of the western half of the world is less than a seventh of that of 
the eastern half. Wars between states in the west have been few and small ; and 
in some of them the data for studies and the force of trained economists com- 
petent to prosecute them are meager. When investigators from North America 
are sent to Central and South America and the West Indies, they work under a 
certain disadvantage; and yet some investigations of this kind have been made. 
It has been and still is Professor Kinley's desire to make a tour for the purpose 
of finding competent schdars and initiating studies in the South American 
countries. 

Advantage was taken of the recent Pan American Scientific Congress to 
prepare the way for this work, in so far as it was possible to do it in the midst 
of the crowded appointments of the members of the Congress. Those who were 
guests of the Division of Economics and History, and a few others, were invited 
to meet at luncheon, on January fourth and again on January fifth, for the pur- 
pose of selecting available subjects for investigation in the several countries 
represented. Most of those invited to these conferences were present, and at 
the first meeting, three committees were appointed to reconmiend topics for re- 
search in each of three fields. Of these the first was the field of international 
commerce and finance; the second, that of the internal development of states 
as affecting their relations to others ; and the third, the causes and effects within 
the several countries of wars and armaments. 

A list of topics had already been prepared by the Director of this Division, 
in consultation with Professor Kinley and Professor Leo S. Rowe; and, as a 
result of the conferences of the representatives of Spanish American states, a 
selection from this list was made of topics which appeared to the delegates to 
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be most worthy of immediate study. If even a few of these subjects can be 
thoroughly studied in each of a considerable number of American republics, a 
large result may reasonably be expected. Throughout this work international 
relations will be kept steadily in view. Whatever obliterates unreasonable limita- 
tions on commerce and on financial dealings between the states of this continent, 
will remove causes of irritation and substitute influences tending in the direction 
of mutual understanding and mutual respect and friendship. There is small 
reason for attempting to conquer a commercial and financial domain by violence, 
when it can be won by measures tending to the common benefit; and friendly 
cooperation by the American states of the North and the South will ensure a 
''place in the sun'' for each of them. 

The work of this Division in Asia has proceeded in a particularly satisfac- 
tory way, and its results are rapidly nearing completion. Our efficient Japanese 
committee will need soon to enlarge its list of subjects of investigation, and it 
may be hoped that within a comparatively few months, a series of reports pre- 
pared by that committee will b^n to come to us, in both Japanese and English. 

In Europe, since the war began, a few works have been completed and for- 
warded to this office. One or more others are in the hands of the Committee 
of Research, but are detained for lack of safe means of transportation. In the 
case of a large number of writers no recent report of progress has been received, 
and the probability is that since the war began little progress has been made ; but 
there is every reason to suiq)ose that after the war shall have ended, it will be 
possible to continue and complete nearly all of these studies. Letters of inquiry 
have recently been sent to members of the Committee of Research, with a view 
to ascertaining how many of the works initiated under their direction are in a 
sufficiently advanced state to afford ground for hoping that they can easily be 
completed in accordance with existing contracts, though with a postponement of 
the date of completion. 

The war itself furnishes a transcendent subject of inquiry and has made 
necessary the work of collecting materials, as a ground work for an economic 
history of the war. Very many such materials would have been preserved in 
any case; but some would have been in danger of perishing and others would 
have become difficult of access if no measures were taken during the war to 
secure and preserve them. Professor Harald Westergaard is collecting reports 
and papers in the Scandinavian countries and Russia, and Professors Eugen von 
Philippovich and Professor Friedrich von Wieser have organized a committee 
to do the same in Austria. Mr. Hirst and an assistant are collecting historical 
materials in the United Kingdom; and Professors Schiemann and Brentano in 
Germany, Professor Pantaleoni in Italy, Professor Charles Gide in France and 
Minister Reinsch in China and Baron Sakatani and a conunittee of collaborators 
in Japan have undertaken to make similar collections. A large amount of mate- 
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rial is already in the hands of our representatives awaiting the time when it can 
be utilized for the preparation of the economic history of the present war. 

It will be necessary to add supplementary chapters to a very considerable 
number of the works already undertaken, some of which have been completed 
and have been withheld from publication for this purpose. A number of those 
which have not been completed will require a certain modifying as well as 
supplementing. 

In general the work of this Division during the next three or four years 
gives promise of being larger rather than smaller than that which has been 
carried on during a like period in the past; and the character of it is such that 
it will entail a much larger outlay than we have actually made, though probably 
not materially larger than the outlay which was expected if the war had not 
supervened. The Division has been prevented by the war from using the allot- 
ments voted. When this cause shall be removed and the interrupted work shall 
be resumed, we may expect that there will be work enough, all UAd, to yield a 
much larger number of manuscripts and entail a much larger amotmt of printing 
and publishing, than the woric of the earlier period. The maturing of the earlier 
studies and the publication of their results will entail an amount of money which 
will necessarily become larger from year to year, as the number of actual publi- 
cations shall increase. It will be relatively little in the first year following the 
war, and will probably reach its full dimensions after about two years shall have 
passed. If so, our later needs will probably call for considerably more than has 
thus far been appropriated in any year for the use of this Division. Until the 
war shall have ended and two further years shall have passed, our needs will 
probably fall within a smaller limit. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John Bates Clark, 
Director of the Division of Economics and History. 

New York, March 22, 1916. 
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1. Editor, Hirst; A rmam e nt series, bj many authors. 

2. Editor, Gide; Aothor, Dnmas: The R%fat of Capture. 
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L Editor, Reinsdi; Aothor, Hombcck: The Open Door Policy in China. 

2. Editor and Anthor, Johinon : Histoij of the American Peace Morement 

3. Editor and Andior, Johnson: American Labor and War. 

4. Editor, Bernstein; many anthors: Attitnde of Socialists and Trade Unionists 

toward War and Armaments. 

5. Editor, Phitipporich ; Andx)r, Dradiorsky: Foreign Loans in Austria. 

IV 

Works in process of printing, or ready for it: 

L Editor, Westergaard; Author, Kdlogg: Racial Deterioration as a Result of War. 

2. Editor, Westei^aard; Autiior, Prinzing: Epidemics Resulting from Wars. 

3. Editor, Philippoyich ; AuduM-, Grunzd : Economic Productire Trade Policy. 

4. Editor, Westergaard; Autiior, Bodart: The Losses of Life Caused by Wars of 

Austria-Hungary and France. 

5. Editor, Gide; Autiior, Girault: Frendi Colonial Customs Polky. 

6. Editor, Philippovich ; Author, Bodart: History of tiie Causes of War, etc. 

7. Editor, Reinsch; Autiior, Wallace: The Open Door Policy. 

8. Editor, Brentano ; Autiior, Gerioff : Military Budgets from 1872, etc, for Germany. 

9. Editor, Kinley; Author, Luitwieler; Effects of the Present Eurc^>ean War on 

tiie Industry, Commerce and Finances of Boliria. 

10. Editor, Kinley; Author, Rowe: Effect of the European Conflict on Trade, In- 

dustry and Finance in Peru and Chile. 

11. Editor, Kinley; Author, Roorbach: The E£Fects of the Present European War 

on the Industry, Commerce, and Finance of Venezuela. 

12. Editor, Kinley; Author, Wheless: The Effects of Ae Present European War 

on the Industry, Commerce, and Finance of Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay. 

13. Editor, Brentano; Author, Leibig: The Part of Germany in World Production. 

V 

Works in process of translation, or waiting to be translated : 

1. Editor, Brentano; Author, MoUer: Effects of War, with Reference to Germany. 

2. Editor, Borel; Author, Geering: Influence of the War of 1870-71 on Switzerland. 
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DracboTsky, General classification of war loans. 
Crombaicli, Development of the international rdations of the Aus- 

trian petroleum trade. 
Steiger, Financial, economic and moral influences of the military 

$3rstem in Switzerland 
Ddaisi, Attitude of anarchists and syndicalists toward war and 

armaments. 

Geering; Economic development of Switzerland as a neutral state. 

Ferrero, General considerations of the causes of wars in recent 

times. 
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Editor 


Author 


Phillppovich, 


Kaufmaniit 


Kcinscn, 


Ghdi xiuan* 


Chang, 


Greven, 


Tasman, 


Borel, 


Landmaniiy 


Westergaardt 


EhrUdi, 


uiae, 


Qt upraaeiic, 


Gide, 


LcscurCy 


Grcvcn, 


Nieboer, 


Gide, 


Picard, 


Brentano, 


Gerloff, 


Brentano, 


Landsberg, 


PhOippovich, 


Tobisch, 



Subject 

Rivalry among the great European powers with regard 

to capital investments in Turkey. 
Chinese tiieoiy in regard to war and peace. 

Military conditions in The Netherlands. 
War loans in neutral countries; their importance and 
tiieir influence on wars in modem times; Switzer- 
land. 

The e£Fects of the Balkan war in sociological and judicial 

respects with special regard to Albania. 
Effects of wars upon the world's supply of provisions 

and raw materials — ^France. 
The Banks in time of War — ^France. 
The influence of Dutch rule upon the economic and 
social life of the natives in the Dutch East Indies 
during the Nineteenth Centurjr. 
The military Budgets in France smce 1872. 
Marine Budgets from 1872. The Burden of Arma- 
ments in recent times ; the German Empire. 
Economic Effects of withdrawing young men from 
industrial pursuits into the army and navy, es- 
pecially mercenary troops. 
Technical Development of the industries of war; their 
present state and their effect on the promotion 
and encouraging of other industries, in Austria- 
Hungary. 

Possible Conditions of reciprocity between the United 

States and the countries of South America. 
The Development of the International relations of the 
Austria Petroleum trade. 

VIII 

Works unfinished and delayed indefinitely because of tiie war: 

1. Editor, Philippovich ; Author^ Neurath: The Effects of the Balkan Wars on 

Austria-Hungarv, with special regard to Serbia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Russia, 
Montenegro, Albania, Italy, Germanv, Switzerland. 

2. Editor, Philippovich; Author, Marek: Hbtory of Austrian war loans in the 

Nineteenth Century. 

3. Editor, Philippovich; Author, Neurath: War and Order of life. The Liquidity, 

Productivity and Rentability of the Wealth of Nations in case of war. 

4. Editor^ Westergaard; Author, Neurath: Preliminary Statistical Studies in Old 

Serbia. 

5. Editor, Philippovich; Author, Slokar: Annexation of Bosnia; Its Causes and 

Effects. 

6. Editor, Westergaard; Author, Bajkitsch: Statistical Observations and Investiga- 

tions as to the Losses of Life in the last Balkan War and as to the fluctuations 
of the dvil population in consequence of the wars. 

7. Editor, Johnson; Author, Johnson: Attitude of the Business Classes of the 

United States toward war and peace. 
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Wieser, 



Taussigrand 
Martin, 

Priester and 
Stransky, 
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IX 

Works under contract, but not yet doe: 

Subject and Country Treated 
The Society of Friends; war and peace. 
The Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913. 
Part IL The effects of the Balkan wars 

on Austria-Hungary, with special regard 

to Serbia, Bul^ia, Roumania, Russia, 

Montenegro, Albania, Italy, Germany and 

Switzerland. 
Economic Effects of the European War oo 

Canada. 

Biological Effects of the Present War. 

Federal Military Pensions in the United 
States. 

The Industrial and Ginunercial De^op- 
ment and Policy of Chile with speoal 
reference to Commercial Relations witii 
and Policy towards other American 
Countries. 

The Economic, Social and Political Effects 
of granting Concessions (industrial, min- 
ing, etc) to foreigners, on the coun- 
tries granting sudi concessions, and the 
influence thereof on international rela- 
tions. 

A Study of the Economic, Social and Po- 
litical Conditions prevailing in Central 
America with special reference to Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica, with a view to 
ascertaining the nature of the forces tiiat 
contribute toward or hinder the develop- 
ment of domestic peace and international 
harmony. 

The Social, Political and Economic Con- 
ditions of Central America, especially 
Guatemala, Salvador, and Honduras, for 
the ascertainment of the Causes which 
promote or hinder domestic and Inter- 
national harmony (especially with tiie 
United States). 

The Relations of the United States and 
Latin American Nations Historically 
Considered 

APPENDIX II 

Tones SUGGKSTED FOR ReSBARCH 

Presented During the Sessions of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress at Special 
Meetings Held by the Division of Economics and History 

Group I 

History of Protective Tariffs. 
Reciprocity. 

Development and Status of International Commerce. 
Foreign Loans. 

Transportation ; International Effects of Railway Development 
International Effects of Financial and Commercial Connections. 
Stability of Monetary Standards and of International Exchange. 

A Practicable System of uniform harbor charges, harbor dues, fees, and methods of 
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RsFOBT OP Mr. Pbilifpi 

The Committee relating to Commerce, Finance, and Statistics recommend to the Carnegie 
Endowment the following subjects, which it thinks of general interest to America : 

I. A study of the custom-house laws and regulations, of the consular documents, 
and of the port charges of the various republics on the continent, written with the 
purpose of effecting their simplification and unification, and of facilitating the con- 
tinent's international commerce. 

II. A study of the various monetary systems in the different republics. 

III. A study of the various systems of taxation in the different republics. 

IV. An investi^atioo into the possibility of unifying the bases of census and 
demographic statistics, and of commercial statistics. 

PftOFBssoR Clark's Statement op Mr. Galvbz' Report 

Mr. Galvez, Chairman of the Second Committee, made a verbal report to the effect tiiat 
the most important conditions which need to be studied in connection with tiie internal 
development of the Soutii American Republics, are connected with the conception of civil 
liberty which is there prevalent, and which differs in a radical way from the conception 
of civil liberty prevailing in the United States. A realization of this fundamental difference 
would afford a certain guidance in the selection, from the general list of available topics 
for research, of those which would yield the largest results. 

Extract prom a Report on 'The Causes and Eppbcts op War in the South American 

Countries^ 

Submitted by General Cuervo Mirquez, January 5, 1916: 

Let me begin by extending to the Carnegie Endowment, in my own name as 
wen as in the name of my compatriots, an expression of most sincere gratitude for 
the honor and distinction conferred upon us by its invitation to attend tht Second 
Pan American Sdentific Congress, and for the extraordinary courtesjr shown us by 
an Institution which, on account of its lofty aims and of the stimulation it is giving 
to all branches of intellectual activit:^, is an honor to mankind. 

Turning to the subject of war in the South American countries, I must state 
that international conflicts, in my opinion, as well as in that of my associates, are 
every day becoming more and more difficult on our continent, according as the 
spirit of equality and justice is constantly becoming more deeply rooted among 
the various peoples and making its beneficial influences more effective. 

But if this is so in regard to the international life of the South American coun- 
tries,- the same can not be said, unfortunately, in regard to the internal life and 
progress of tiie individual Republics, in which democratic notions predominate; 
some of them, of Latin origin, with lamentable frequency find tiiemselves involved 
in revolutions whidi engender sanguinary civil wars. 

These internal commotions are almost always due to the fact that the govern- 
ments intentionally deprive the political groups belonging to the so-called opposition 
of the legitimate influence they are entitled to exercise in guiding the destinies of 
their respective countries, or to the fact that ambitious leaders manage to prevail 
upon laive bodies of irresponsible and ignorant people to hurl themselves, like 
ruthless destroyers of life and property, against the patria. 

In the opinion of the Committee whidi I have the honor to represent, it is 
necessary, in order to avoid these deplorablei calamities as much as possible, to 
adopt the following measures: 

I. To allow all firmly establbhed political parties with definite programs to 
participate in the government of their respective countries, with simultaneous intro- 
duction of the system of minority representation. 

II. To resort to every possible means of educating tiie popular classes, with the 
object of raising the intellectual standard and of turning out citizens who will be 
of service to their country, and will have some idea of their civic rights and duties. 

III. To do everything possible. — and here the Carnegie Endowment is in a 
position to exert the enormous influence derived from its well deserved prestige — 
to the end of preventing arms and munitions factories from selling war materials 
on the continent, except to the recognized governments. 
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To THE Executive Committee: 

It again falls to the Director during the existence of the world's greatest 
war to make a report upon the conduct of the work of the Division of Inter- 
national Law and to make suggestions concerning the future usefulness of the 
Division. 

In submitting his last annual report, the Director felt called upon, by reason 
of the apparent state of confusion in the public mind which existed for some 
months after the outbreak of the war, to refer to the effect of the war upon 
international law and to make some comments upon its resultant effect upon the 
activities of the Division. A marked change of opinion upon this subject is 
now clearly perceptible among leaders of thought, and after more mature re- 
flection many of them seem inclined to agree with the Director that, if the 
practice of war is to be curtailed, it must be done through the medium of inter- 
national law, backed by a public opinion powerful enough to enforce the appli- 
cation of its principles. There does not now seem to be any substantial dissent 
from the considered opinion of the Chairman of your Committee that ''con- 
ciliation, good-will, love of peace, human sympathy, are ineffective without 
institutions through which they can act. Only the possibility of establishing real 
restraint by law seems to remain to give effect to the undoubted will of the vast 
majority of mankind.'' 

Admitting that there is substantial agreement as to the indispensable part 
which international law must take in the reconstruction of civilization and the 
preservation of the society of nations, the question arises, what should be the 
particular lines along which the friends and exponents of the science should pro- 
ceed, in order that the aid and relief which international law alone is capable 
of affording may be applied as quickly and as effectively as possible to the 
wounds and distempers from which the world now suffers? 

This question was recently answered by an eminent statesman, whose prac- 
tical experience in and successful conduct of international relations and whose 
clear and logical exposition of many phases of the subject of international law 
rank him as an authority not only in his own country but wherever international 
law is known. The Director refers to the address of the Honorable Elihu Root, 
the President of the Board of Trustees of the Endowment, delivered upon the 
opening of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Society of International 
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Law, of which he has been President since its foundation a decade ago. Mr. 
Root's remarks on that occasion upon "The Outlook for International Law" 
so clearly and plainly point the way which the Endowment should follow through 
its Division of International Law, that the Director would only detract from it by 
attempting a restatement. He therefore quotes it for the benefit of the Trustees 
just as it was delivered : 

THE OUTLOOK FOR INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The incidents of the great war now raging affect so seriously the very 
foundations of international law that there is for the moment but little 
satisfaction to the student of that science in discussing specific rules. 
Whether or not Sir Edward Carson went too far in his recent assertion 
that the law of nations has been destroyed, it is manifest that the structure 
has been rudely shaken. The barriers that statesmen and jurists have been 
constructing laboriously for three centuries to limit and direct the conduct 
of nations toward each other, in conformity to the standards of modem 
civilization, have proved too weak to confine the tremendous forces liberated 
by a conflict which involves almost the whole military power of the world 
and in which the destinies of nearly every civilized state outside the Ameri- 
can continents are directly at stake. 

The war b^;an by a denial on the part of a very great power that 
treaties are obligatory when it is no longer for the interest of either of the 
parties to observe them. The denial was followed by action supported by 
approximately one-half the military power of Europe and is apparently ap- 
proved by a great number of learned students and teachers of international 
law, citizens of the countries supporting the view. This position is not an 
application of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus which justifies the termination 
of a treaty under circumstances not contemplated when the treaty was made 
so that it is no longer justly applicable to existing conditions. It is that 
under the very circumstances contemplated by the treaty and under the 
conditions for which the treaty was intended to provide the treaty is not 
obligatory as against the interest of the contracting party. 

This situation naturally raises the question whether executory treaties 
will continue to be made if they are not to be binding, and requires con- 
sideration of a system of law under which no conventional obligations are 
recognized. The particular treaty which was thus set aside was declaratory 
of the general rule of international law respecting the inviolability of neutral 
territory; and the action which ignored the treaty also avowedly violated 
the rule of law ; and the defense is that for such a violation of the law the 
present interest of a sovereign state is justification. It is plain that the appli- 
cation of such a principle to a matter of major importance at the beginning 
of a long conflict must inevitably be followed by the setting aside of other 
rules as they are found to interfere with interest or convenience; and that 
has been the case during the present war. Many of the rules of law which 
the world had regarded as most firmly established have been completely and 
continuously disregarded, in the conduct of war, in dealing with the property 
and lives of civilian non-combatants on land and sea and in the treatment 
of neutrals. Alleged violations by one belligerent have been asserted to 
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justify other violations by other belligerents. The art of war has been 
developed through the invention of new instruments of destruction and it 
is asserted that the changes of conditions thus produced make the old rules 
obsolete. It is not my purpose at this time to discuss the right or wrong 
of these declarations and actions. Such a discussion would be quite inad- 
missible on the part of the presiding officer of this meeting. I am stating 
things which whether right or wrong have unquestionab^ happened, as 
bearing upon the branch of jurisprudence to which this society is devoted. 
It seems that if the violation of law justifies other violations, then the law 
is destroyed and there is no law; that if the discovery of new ways of 
doing a thing prohibited justifies the doing of it, then there is no law to 
prohibit. The basis of such assertions really is the view that if a sub- 
stantial belligerent interest for the injury of the enemy comes in conflict 
with a rule of law, the rule must stand aside and the interest must prevail. 
If that be so it is not difficult to reach the conclusion that, for the present 
at all events, in all matters which affect the existing struggle, international 
law is greatly impaired. Nor can we find much encouragement to believe 
in the binding force of any rules upon nations which observe other rules 
only so far as their interest at the time prompts them. Conditions are 
always changing and a system or rules which cease to bind whenever con- 
ditions change should hardly be considered a system of law. It does not 
follow that nations can no longer discuss questions of right in their diplo- 
matic intercourse, but upon such a basis it seems quite useless to appeal 
to the authority of rules already agreed upon as just and right and their 
compelling effect because they have been already agreed upon. 

When we recall Mansfield's familiar description of international law 
as "founded upon justice, equity, convenience, the reason of the thing, and 
confirmed by long usage," we may well ask ourselves whether that general 
acceptance which is necessary to the establishment of a rule of international 
law may be withdrawn by one or several nations and the rule be destroyed 
by that withdrawal so that the usage ceases and the whole subject to which 
it relates goes back to its original status as matter for new discussion as to 
what is just, equitable, convenient and reasonable. 

When this war is ended, as it must be some time, and the foreign offices 
and judicial tribunals and publicists of the world resume the peaceable 
discussion of international rights and duties, they will certainly have to 
consider not merdy what there is left of certain specific rules, but also the 
fundamental basis of obligation upon which all rules depend. The civilized 
world will have to determine whether what we call international law is to 
be continued as a mere code of etiquette or is to be a real body of laws 
imposing obligations much more definite and inevitable than they have been 
heretofore. It must be one thing or the other. Although foreign offices 
can still discuss what is fair and just and what is expedient and wise, they 
can not appeal to law for the decision of disputed questions unless the ap- 
peal rests upon an obligation to obey the law. What course will the nations 
follow ? 

Vague and uncertain as the future must be, there is some reason to 
think that after the terrible experience through which civilization is passing 
there will be a tendency to strengthen rather than abandon the law of 
nations. Whatever the result may be, the world will have received a dread- 
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ful lesson of the evUs of war. The sacrifice of millions of lives, millions 
homeless and in poverty, industry and commerce destroyed, overwhelming 
national debts, — all will naturally produce a strong desire to do something 
that will prevent the same thing happening again. 

While the war has exhibited the inadequacy of international law so 
far as it has yet developed, to curb those governmental policies which aim 
to extend power at all costs, it has shown even more clearly that little 
reliance can be placed upon unrestrained human nature, subject to specific 
temptation, to conmiit forcible aggression in the pursuit of power and 
wealth. It has shown that where questions of conduct are to be determined 
under no constraint, except the circumstances of the particular case, the 
acquired habits of civilization are weak as against the powerful, innate 
tendencies which survive from the countless centuries of man's struggle for 
existence against brutes and savage foes. The only means yet discovered 
by pian to limit those tendencies consist in the establishment of law, the 
setting up of principles of action and definite rules of conduct which can 
not be violated by the individual without injury to himself. That is the 
method by which the wrongs naturally flowing from individual impulse 
within the state have been confined to narrow limits. That analogy, difficult 
as it is to maintain in view of the differences between the individual who is 
subject to sovereignty and the nation whidi is itself sovereign, indicates 
the only method to which human experience points to avoid repeating the 
present experience of these years of war consistently with the independence 
of nations and the liberty of individuals. The Pax Romcma was effective 
only because the world was subject to Rome. The Christian Church has 
been urging peace and good-will among men for nineteen centuries, and 
still there is this war. Concerts of Europe and alliances and ententes and 
skilful balances of power all lead ultimately to war. Conciliation, good-will, 
love of peace, human sympathy, are ineffective without institutions through 
which they can act. Only the possibility of establishing real restraint by 
law seems to remain to give effect to the undoubted will of the vast majority 
of mankind. 

In the effort to arrange the affairs of the world so that they will not 
lead to another great catastrophe men will therefore turn naturally towards 
the reestablishment and strengthening of the law of nations. How can that 
be done? How can the restraints of law be made more effective upon 
nations? 

It is not difficult to suggest some things which will tend in that direction. 

Laws to be obeyed must have sanctions behind them ; that is to say, viola- 
tions of them must be followed by punishment. That punishment must be 
caused by power superior to the law breaker ; it can not consist merely in the 
possibility of being defeated in a conflict with an enemy; otherwise there 
would be no law as between the strong and the weak. Many states have 
grown so great that there is no power capable of imposing punishment upon 
them except the power of collective civilization outside of the offending 
state. Any exercise of that power must be based upon public opinion. It 
can not rest merely upon written agreements or upon the accidental dictates 
of particular interests. It must proceed from general, concurrent judg- 
ment and condemnation. When that exists punishment may be inflicted 
either by the direct action of governments, forcible or otherwise, or by the 
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terrible consequences which come upon a nation that finds itself without 
respect or honor in the world and deprived of the confidence and good-will 
necessary to the maintenance of intercourse. Without such an opinion behind 
it no punishment of any Idnd can be imposed for the violation of inter- 
national Jaw. 

For the formation of such a general opinion, however, questions of 
national conduct must be reduced to simple and definite form. Occasionally 
there is an act the character of which is so clear that mankind forms a 
judgment upon it readily and promptly, but in most cases it is easy for the 
wrongdoer to becloud the issue by assertion and argument and to raise a 
complicated and obscure controversy which confuses the judgment of the 
world. There is but one way to make general judgment possible in such 
cases. That is by bringing them to the decision of a competent court which 
will strip away the irrelevant, reject the false, and declare what the law 
requires or prohibits in the particular case. Such a court of international 
justice with a general obligation to submit all justiciable questions to its 
jurisdiction and to abide by its judgment is a primary requisite to any real 
restraint of law. 

When we come to consider the woricing of an international court, 
however, we are forced to realize that the law itself is in many respects 
imperfect and uncertain. There is no l^slature to make laws for nations. 
There is no body of judicial decisions having the effect of precedent to 
declare what international laws are. The process of making international 
law by usage and general acceptance has been necessarily so slow that 
it has not kept pace with the multipljring questions arising in the increasing 
intercourse of nations. In many fields of most fruitful controversy dif- 
ferent nations hold tenaciously to different rules, as, for recent example, 
upon the right of expatriation, upon the doctrine of continuous voyages, 
upon the right to transfer merchant vessels after the outbreak of a war. 
Yet any attempt to maintain a court of international justice must fail 
unless there are laws for the court to administer. Without them the so- 
called court would be merely a group of men seeking to impose their 
personal opinions upon the states coming before them. The lack of an 
adequate system of law to be applied has been the chief obstacle to the 
development of a system of judicial settlement of international disputes. 
This is well illustrated by the history of the Second Hague Conference 
treaty for an International Prize Court. The Conference agreed to estab- 
lish such a court and provided in Article 7 of the treaty that in the absence 
of special treaty provisions governing the case presented "the Court shall 
apply the rules of international law. If no generally recognized rule exists, 
the Court shall give judgment in accordance with the general principles 
of justice and equity.** When the question of ratif)ring this treaty was 
presented to the Powers whose delegates had signed it, some of them 
awoke to the fact that upon many subjects most certain to call for the 
action of a court there was no general agreement as to what the rules of 
international law were, and that different nations had different ideas as to 
what justice and equity would require and that each judge would naturally 
follow the views of his own country. Accordingly the Conference of 
London was called, and met in December, 1908. In that Conference the 
delates of the principal maritime Powers came to agreement upon a series 
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of questions and they embodied their agreement in tlie 71 articles of the 
Declaration of London. If that Declaration had been ratified by all the 
Powers in the Conference it would doubtless have been accepted as a state- 
ment of the international law upon the subjects covered. But it was not 
ratified, and so the Prize Court treaty remains ineffective because the 
necessary basis for the action of the Court is wanting. It is plain that 
in order to have real courts by which the legal rights of nations can be 
determined and the conduct of nations can be subjected to defijiite tests, 
there must be a settlement by agreement of old disputes as to what the 
law ought to be and provision for extending the law over fields which 
it does not now cover. One thing especially should be done in this direc- 
tion. Law can not control national policy, and it is through the working 
of long-continued and persistent national policies that the present war has 
come. Against such policies all attempts at conciliation and good under- 
standing and good-will among the nations of Europe have been powerless. 
But law, if enforced, can control the external steps by which a nation 
seeks to follow a policy, and rules may be so framed that a policy of 
aggression can not be worked out except through open violations of law 
which will meet the protest and condemnation of the world at large, backed 
by whatever means shall have been devised for law enforcement. 

There is another weakness of international law as a binding force which 
it appears to me can be avoided only by a radical change in the attitude 
of nations towards violations of the law. 

We are all familiar with the distinction in the municipal law of all 
civilized countries between private and public rights and the remedies for 
the protection or enforcement of them. Ordinary injuries and breaches of 
contract are redressed only at the instance of the injured person, and other 
persons are not deemed entitled to interfere. It is no concern of theirs. 
On the other hand, certain flagrant wrongs the prevalence of which would 
threaten the order and security of the community are deemed to be every- 
body's business. If, for example, a man be robbed or assaulted the injury 
is deemed not to be done to him alone but to every member of the state 
by the breaking of the law against robbery or against violence. Every 
citizen is deemed to be injured by the breach of the law because the law 
is his protection and if the law be violated with impunity his protection 
will disappear. Accordingly, the government, which represents all its citi- 
zens, undertakes to punish such action even though the particular person 
against whom the injury was done may be content to go without redress. 
Up to this time breaches of international law have been treated as we treat 
wrongs under civil procedure, as if they concerned nobody except the par- 
ticular nation upon which the injury was inflicted and the nation inflicting 
it. There has been no general recognition of the right of other nations 
to object. There has been much international discussion of what the rules 
of law ought to be and the importance of observing them in the abstract, 
and there have been frequent interferences by third parties as a matter of 
policy upon the ground that specific, consequential injury to them might 
result from the breach, but, in general, states not directly affected by the 
particular injury complained of have not been deemed to have any right 
to be heard about it. It is only as disinterested mediators in the quarrels 
of others or as rendering good offices to others that they have been accus- 
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tomed to speak if at all. Until the First Hague Conference that form of 
interference was upon sufferance. In the Convention for the pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes, concluded at that Conference, it was 
agreed that, in case of serious trouble or conflict, before an appeal to arms 
the signatory powers should have recourse to the good offices or mediation 
of foreign powers, and Article 3 also provided: 

Independent of this recourse, the signatory powers recommend 
that one or more powers strangers to the dispute should on their own 
initiative and as far as circumstances may allow, offer their good offices 
or mediation to the states at variance. Powers strangers to the dis- 
pute have a right to offer good offices or mediation even during the 
course of hostilities. The exercise of this right can never be regarded 
by one or other of the parties in conflict as an unfriendly act. 

These provisions are a considerable step towards a change in the theory 
of the relation of third powers to an international controversy. They rec- 
ognize such an independent interest in the prevention of conflict as to be 
the basis of a right of initiative of other powers in an effort to bring 
about a settlement. It still remains under these provisions, however, that 
the other powers assert no substantive right of their own. They are simply 
authorized to propose an interference in the quarrels of others to which 
they are deemed to be strangers. The enforcement of the rules of inter- 
national law is thus left to the private initiative of the country appealing 
to those rules for protection, and the rest of the world has in theory and 
in practice no concern with the enforcement or non-enforcement of the 
rules. 

If the law of nations is to be binding, if the decisions of tribunals 
charged with the application of that law to international controversies are 
to be respected, there must be a change in theory, and violations of the 
law of such a character as to threaten the peace and order of the com- 
munity of nations must be deemed to be a violation of the right of every 
civilized nation to have the law maintained and a legal injury to every 
nation. When a controversy arises between two nations other nations are 
indeed strangers to the dispute as to what the law requires in that con- 
troversy, but they can not really be strangers to a dispute as to whether 
the law which is applicable to the circumstances shall be observed or vio- 
lated. Next to the preservation of national character, the most valuable 
possession of all peaceable nations, great and small, is the protection of 
those laws which constrain other nations to conduct based upon principles 
of justice and humanity. Without that protection there is no safety for 
the small state except in the shifting currents of policy among its great 
neighbors, and none for a great state, however peaceable and just may 
be its disposition, except in readiness for war. International laws violated 
with impunity must soon cease to exist and every state has a direct interest 
in preventing those violations which if permitted to continue would destroy 
the law. Wherever in the world the laws which should protect the mde- 
pendence of nations, the inviolability of their territory, the lives and prop- 
erty of their citizens, are violated, all other nations have a right to protest 
against the breaking down of the law. Such a protest would not be an 
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interference in the quarrels of others. It would be an assertion of the 
protesting nation's own right against the injury done to it by the destruc- 
tion of the law upon which it relies for its peace and security. What 
would follow such a protest must in each case depend upon the protesting 
nation's own judgment as to policy, upon the feeling of its people and 
the wisdom of its governing body. Whatever it does, if it does anything, 
will be done not as a stranger to a dispute or as an intermediary in the 
aflFairs of others, but in its own right for the protection of its own interest. 
Upon no other theory than this can the decisions of any court for the 
application of the law of nations be respected, or any league or concert 
or agreement among nations for the enforcement of peace by arms or 
otherwise be established, or any general opinion of mankind for the main- 
tenance of law be effective. 

Can any of these things be done? Can the law be strengthened and 
made effective? Imperfect and conflicting as is the information upon which 
conjecture must be based, I think there is ground for hope that from the 
horrors of violated law a stronger law may come. It was during the 
appalling crimes of the Thirty Years' War that Grotius wrote his De Jure 
Belli ac Pacts and the science of international law flrst took form and 
authority. The moral standards of the Thirty Years* War have returned 
again to Europe with the same dreadful and intolerable consequences. We 
may hope that there will be again a great new departure to escape destruc- 
tion by subjecting the nations to the rule of law. The development and 
extension of international law has been obstructed by a multitude of jeal- 
ousies and supposed interests of nations each refusing to consent to any 
rule unless it be made most favorable to itself in all possible future con- 
tingencies. The desire to have a law has not been strong enough to over- 
come the determination of each nation to have the law suited to its own 
special circumstances; but when this war is over the desire to have some 
law in order to prevent so far as possible a recurrence of the same dread- 
ful experience may sweep away all these reluctances and schemes for 
advantage and lead to agreement where agreement has never yet been pos- 
sible. It often happens that small differences and petty controversies are 
swept away by a great disaster, deep feeling, and a sense of common 
danger. If this be so, we can have an adequate law and a real court 
which will apply its principles to serious as well as petty controversies, 
and a real public opinion of the world responding to the duty of preserving 
the law inviolate. If there be such an opinion it will be enforced. I shall 
not now inquire into the specific means of enforcement, but the means can 
be found. It is only when opinion is uncertain and divided or when it is 
sluggish and indifferent and acts too late that it fails of effect. During 
all the desperate struggles and emergencies of the great war the conflicting 
nations from the beginning have been competing for the favorable judg- 
ment of the rest of the world with a solicitude which shows what a mighty 
power even now that opinion is. 

Nor can we doubt that this will be a different world when peace 
comes. Universal mourning for the untimely dead, suffering and sacrifice, 
the triumph of patriotism over selfishness, the long dominance of deep and 
serious feeling, the purifying influences of self-devotion, will surely have 
changed the hearts of the nations, and much that is wise and noble and 
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for the good of humanity may be possible that never was possible before. 

Some of us believe that the hope of the world's progress lies in the 
spread and perfection of democratic self-government. It may be that out 
of the rack and welter of the great conflict may arise a general conscious- 
ness that it is the people who are to be considered, their rights and liberties 
to govern and be governed for themselves rather than rulers* ambitions 
and policies of ag^andizement. If that be so, our hopes will be realized, 
for autocracy can protect itself by arbitrary power, but the people can 
protect themselves only by the rule of law. 

The Director believes that the labors upon which the Division of Inter- 
national Law has been engaged during the past years have been calculated to 
foster a more thorough knowledge of the principles of international law so 
that a better understanding of their purpose may bespeak for them a larger 
and stronger support when occasions for their application arise. He may be 
permitted to point out that a number of projects recommended and under- 
taken from year to year show that at no time has he lost sight of the ultimate 
necessity of the establishment of an international court, through which the 
public opinion of the world may give concrete expression to its determination 
that many, if not all, disputes between nations shall be settled by law and not 
by force. The generous aid which has been accorded through the Division to 
institutions, agencies and individuals engaged in the scientific study and develop- 
ment of international law indicates the importance which has been attached to 
the formulation of an adequate system of law, the lack of which is regarded as 
the chief obstacle to the development of a system of judicial settlement of inter- 
natimal disputes. 

The Director believes that the fundamental prerequisities for an adequate 
system of law between and among nations, and the fundamental principles of 
that law are stated and explained in the preamble preceding and the oflicial 
commentary accompanying the Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations 
of the American Institute of International Law adopted at its first session in 
Washington, D. C, on January 6, 1916. These documents, prepared by the 
Director with the concurrence and cooperation of Mr. Root, are printed in the 
section of the report devoted to the American Institute of International Law. 

The activities which the Division has pursued in accordance with the fore- 
going general policies and reconmiendations for their continuance and for addi- 
tional work in the ensuing fiscal year are explained in detail in the following 
pages. 

The Teaching of International Law in American Institutions of Learning 

Considerable progress has been made dimng the past year in carrying out 
the recommendations of the Conference of American Teachers of International 
Law, held in Washington in April, 1914, in connection with the eighth annual 
meeting of the American Society of International Law. This is and is regarded 
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as a part of the work of the Division of International Law undertaken in com- 
pliance with the resolution of the Board of Trustees of December 14, 1911, 
directing the Division to propose a plan for the development and increase of 
fruitful ideas on the subject of arbitration and international law, especially 
through the teaching of the subject in universities, coU^es and law schools. At 
the date of the last annual report of the Director, March 17, 1915, in which 
the resolutions of the Conference are printed in full,^ the recommendations had 
received the approval of the American Society of International Law and of the 
Executive Committee of the Endowment, and the Board at its last annual meet- 
ing also gave its approval by the appropriation of funds to enable the Director 
of the Division to start work upon such of the recommendations as might assume 
definite shape. 

As pointed out in the last annual report, the resolutions, as far as their 
execution is concerned, are divisible into several classes, and it will be advisable 
to make a report upon each class. 

First, regarding the recommendations of the Conference which the American 
Society of International Law itself undertook to carry out, which included 
Resolution No. 2, paragraph (c), and Resolutions Nos. 8, 9 and 11. 

Resolution No. 2-c provided for the publication of official documents, 
especially Latin American, bearing upon international law. This recommenda- 
tion is substantially met by the publication of such documents in the supple- 
ment to the American Journal of International Law, which is the official organ 
of the society. A special effort is now being made to publish a larger pro- 
portion of Latin American documents in this supplement Since the outbreak 
of the European war it has been necessary to use a large part of the space 
of the supplement for the publication of documents relating to the war, but 
as soon as this abnormal condition ends it is believed that the pages of the 
supplement will be ample to include the documents coming within the terms 
of Resolution No. 2-c which it is desirable to publish. It may be said, in this 
connection, that the Spanish edition of the American Journal of International 
Law, which has been published since 1912 with the aid of the ^dowment, has 
appeared r^larly and is being circulated and read in South and Central 
America. The Director believes that this aid is a very appropriate and con- 
venient method of putting the above recommendation into effect 

The society also undertook to carry out Resolution No. 8 of the Con- 
ference, which directed that a letter be sent to teachers of political science, 
law, history, political economy and sociology throughout the country, calling 
attention to and emphasizing the essential and fundamental importance of a 
knowledge of international law on the part of students in those branch 
expressing the opinion of the Conference that every college of liberal arts^ 
every graduate school and every law school should have or make provision for 
courses in international law and urging that all graduate students working 

lyTar Book for 1915. pp. 106-116. 
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in this field be advised to include this subject in their courses of study; and 
Resolution No. 9, which requested all law schools which now oflFer no instruc- 
tion in international law to add to their curriculum a thorough course in that 
subject The following letter was sent by the recording secretary of the society 
in accordance with these resolutions to the teachers and law schools mentioned 
in them: 

Dear Sir: 

The American Society of International Law held in connection with 
its eighth annual meeting in Washington, April 23-25, 1914, a Conference 
of Teachers of International Law, to consider the present position and steps 
for the future development of that study. Forty-one colleges and univer- 
sities were represented in the Conference, which adopted a series of reso- 
lutions containing recommendations calculated to carry out the purpose of 
the Conference. A printed report of the proceedings has been sent to 
the library of your institution, but, for convenience of reference, I enclose 
a reprint of the resolutions and reconmiendations adopted by the Conference. 

Among other things, the Conference directed that a letter be sent to 
the teachers of political science, law, history, political economy and sociology 
throughout the country calling their attention to and emphasizing the essen- 
tial and fundamental importance of a knowledge of international law on 
the part of students in those branches. At the same time the delates at 
the Conference expressed the opinion that every coU^e of liberal arts, every 
graduate school and every law school should have or make provision for 
courses in international law and urged that all graduate students working 
in the above-mentioned fields be advised to include this subject in their 
courses of study. Probably no better argument to show the need of a 
popular understanding of international law can be made than that contained 
in an article written on this subject by the Honorable Elihu Root when he 
occupied the position of Secretary of State of the United States, a reprint 
of which I am enclosing herewith. Mr. Root further expressed his views ou 
this subject in the address which he delivered on opening the Conference 
of Teachers of International Law above referred to, which may be found 
in the report of the proceedings of the Conference. Tliis address is also 
reprinted in the enclosed pamphlet for your ready reference. I trust that 
you will find it convenient to peruse these documents as they contain the 
views of an eminent American citizen, matured by him after long experience 
in public life, in which there was full opportunity to gauge the international 
situation of his country and form a considered judgment on some of its 
needs. The views expressed in them were unanimously endorsed by the 
forty-one representatives of American institutions of learning who partici- 
pated in the Conference, and they directed that in calling the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference to your attention the views of Mr. Root be also 
included. 

You will note that the resolutions adopted by the Conference contain 
detailed and specific recommendations for increasing the facilities for the 
study of international law and for placing instruction in it upon a more 
uniform basis. One of the objects of the Ajnerican Society of International 
Law is to foster the study of international law, and, in order that it may co- 
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Operate to the fullest degree in carrying out the reconunendations of the 
Conference, it has appointed a Standing Conunittee on the Study and Teach- 
ing of International Law and Related Subjects, composed of the following 
members i 

Chairman, Professor George G. Wilson of Harvard University 
Professor Philip Marshall Brown of Princeton University 
Professor Amos S. Hershey of Indiana University 
Professor Charles Cheney Hyde of Northwestern University 
Professor Harry Pratt Judsra of the University of Chicago 
Honorable Robert Lansing, Counselor for the Department of State 
Professor Jesse S. Reeves of the University of Michigan 
Mr. Alpheus H. Snow of Washington, D. C. 

Secretary ex officio, Mr. James Brown Scott, Recording Secretary of 
the Society. 

The committee is now engaged in considering plans for carrying out 
the recommendations of the Conference, and, should any of them appear 
feasible to you for application in your institution, the committee would be 
very glad to cooperate in any way that may appear desirable to you. It 
would also welcome any suggestions from you concerning the plans for 
carrying out the recommendations of the Conference. Communications 
should be addressed to the undersigned, who, you will note, is secretary 
ex officio of the committee. 

In the hope that you will give the contents of this letter your serious 
consideration and that I may have the pleasure of hearing from you, I am. 



As is indicated in the letter, it was accompanied by the full text of all 
the resolutions and recommendations adopted by the Conference together 
with the article by the Honorable Elihu Root upon the need of a popular under- 
standing of international law, which appeared in the first issue of the American 
Journal of International Law, and with a reprint of his address upon opening 
the Conference of Teachers of International Law. A large number of replies 
have been received to this circular. All of them show much interest in the sub- 
ject and most of them indicate a desire and willingness to cooperate with the 
society and the Endowment in providing and improving facilities for the study 
and teaching of international law. While, as will appear later, a carefully 
prepared plan for cooperatmg with the collies and universities in this work 
is still under consideration, the sending of this letter with its enclosures has of 
itself aroused a greater interest in the subject, as is evidenced by the communi- 
cations which have been received by the Division and by the society. In some 
instances also the collie authorities have proceeded to install or to recommend 
professorships or departments to provide courses in international law. 

The society also complied with Resolution No. 11 by requesting the^ 
American Bar Association to take appropriate action toward including inter- 



Very truly yours. 



James Brown Scxnrr, 
Recording Secretary. 
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national law among the subjects taught in law schools and required for admis- 
sion to the bar. This resolution, together with a report of the proceedings of 
the Conference of Teachers of International Law, was forwarded to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and referred to the Section of Legal Education. The annual 
meeting of the American Bar Association was held in August, 1915, but the 
recommendation transmitted by the society does not appear to have been acted 
upon. The subject was, however, alluded to in the address of the chairman 
of the secticm, Mr. Charles E. Shepard, of Seattle, Washington. His address 
was devoted to the subject of "The Education of the Lawyer in Relation to 
Public Service,'^ and it gives the probable reason why the association failed to 
make a definite recommendation on the subject. Mr. Shepard referred to the 
crowded condition of the curricula in many law schools, owing to the require- 
ments of strictly professional duties, which makes it impossible to include courses 
in what may be regarded as extra-professional studies but which it is very 
desirable for the student to pursue. Foremost among these additional subjects 
he placed international law, to which he referred as follows: 

It is a historical study of deep interest as showing the growth of civiliza- 
tion, and the reflex action of commerce and industry, that is, of life, on 
law. In that light it measures the increasing control by the people, who 
carry on commerce and industry, of their rulers, who by their armies and 
navies make war and by their treaties make peace, and by both make inter- 
national law. It is therefore both a humane study, in the university sense 
of the literae humaniores, and a humanitarian study as exhibiting the ameli- 
oration of war. It will not do to say, in view of Europe's ruined cities 
and the waste of waters where sank the Lusitania, that there is no such 
thing in time of war as international law. Breaches of law, however many 
and flagrant, do not prove there is no law, until they attain the point of 
real anarchy. Even in the face of such horrors, the voice of law is not 
silent, though drowned and ineffectual in the din; and it will be the louder 
and more authoritative when peace ensues. 

But there is a more practical reason for knowledge of international 
law by the coming generation of lawyers, which has been well expressed 
by Senator Root. "The increase (he says) of popular control over national 
conduct, which marks the political development of our time, makes it con- 
stantly more important that the great body of the people in each country 
should have a just conception of tfieir international rights and duties. * * * 
Of course it can not be expected that the whole body of any people will 
study international law; but a suflicient number can readily become suf- 
ficiently familiar with it to lead and form public opmion in^ every com- 
munity in our country upon all important international questions as they 



Need I add that of this sufficient number, lawyers, who are the natural 
leaders of opinion on whatever touches their sphere, should form a large 
part? And certainly, if any studies are to be required for entrance to the 
bar besides those immediately pertinent to ordinary practice, this should 
be one wherever it is not already pursued. 



arise.' 
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Although the thought is apart from my main theme, I may pause a 
moment to suggest that even to the lawyer primarily as such and not as a 
citizen, international law is of increasing practical importance. The ease 
and speed of communication and of transportation have become so great 
that questions of international law, private and public, and of comparative 
law, are constantly arising in commercial centers and those subjects for 
their professional value merit the attention of the ambitious student 

It is the intention of the Director to make an effort to obtain a more definite 
recommendation by the American Bar Association on this subject at its forth- 
coming annual meeting. The Director happens to be a member of the Committee 
on International Law of the American Bar Association for the present year, and 
the President of the Board of Trustees is also the President of the Association 
at the present time. The Director therefore hopes to be able to present the matter 
in such a way as to impress upon the Association the importance of recom- 
mending the inclusion of the study of international law among the subjects taught 
in law schools and required for admission to the bar. 

The resolution which the society regarded as not coming within its sphere 
of scientific action, namely, Resolution No. 2, paragraph (d), which recommended 
the publication of a bulletin containing excerpts from documents and informa- 
tion upon international questions, was referred to the American Association for 
International Conciliation, which organization it is believed, as will appear from 
the report of the Acting Director of the Division of Intercourse and Education, 
has complied with it in its issue of r^^lar and special pamphlets containing 
interesting matter of this kind distributed to a large and selected list of readers. 

The recommendations of the Conference designed to increase the facili- 
ties for the study of international law, to place instruction in it upon a more 
uniform and scientific basis, to place it upon a plane of equality with other 
subjects in the curricula of colleges and universities, to draw the line between 
graduate and undergraduate instruction, to include it in examinations for admis- 
sion to the bar, to provide instruction in institutions where it is lacking, to 
include instruction in the courses of summer schools, to include international 
law in specialized courses in preparation for the diplomatic and consular 
service and in preparation for business, included in Resolutions Nos. 3, 4, 6, 
7, 10, 12, 13, 14 and 15, which required further and detailed consideration before 
definite action could be reconmiended, were referred for such consideration 
to the Standing Committee of the Society on the Study and Teaching of Inter- 
national Law and Related Subjects, and are now receiving such consideration 
by that committee. It was expected that the committee would be able to report 
its recommendations to the annual meeting of the society held in April, 1915, 
but the postponement of that meeting so that it could be held in connection 
with the Second Pan American Scientific Congress and the crowding of the 
program with special subjects of interest to the members of the Congress made 
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it impracticable to realize this expectation. The committee will, therefore, re- 
port to the society at its tenth annual meeting to be held in April of the present 
year. 

In anticipation of the report of the committee at that meeting, the 
Director has included in his estimates and the Executive Committee has ap- 
proved a sum from which to defray traveling expenses of the committee, in 
case the reimbursement of the traveling expenses should be acceptable to the 
members of the conmiittee, and to employ clerical services to enable the com- 
mittee to follow up and properly supervise the carrying out of its recommenda- 
tions. This committee, as will appear from the Director's report for last year, 
is composed of leading teachers and professors of international law in various 
sections of the United States, and, while the Director has no assurance that the 
committee will avail itself of these funds, he believes that he should be in a 
position to supply them should they be needed and prove acceptable. 

The remaining recommendations of the Conference, namely, those in- 
cluded in Resolutions Nos. 2-a, 2-b, 2-e and 5, which the society approved 
but which it was unable to undertake with the means at its disposal, refer to 
the publication of a bibliography of international law, an index-digest of inter- 
national law, a law reporter of international cases, and the establishment of 
scholarships in the proposed Academy of International Law at The Hague for 
the benefit of American teachers and practitioners. Pursuant to the authoriza- 
tion of the Executive Conmiittee to include these projects in the work of the 
Division of International Law, the Director has b^n preliminary work upon the 
bibliography and the index-digest, and the Executive Committee has allotted the 
sum of $5,000, included in the appropriation for last year to aid in carrying out 
the recommendations of the Conference of Teachers of International Law, which 
the Director will use for completing these projects. It would be obviously im- 
practicable to proceed with the plans for a law reporter of international cases 
until it is possible to include in such a project the judicial decisions of the lead- 
ing powers of the world now unfortunately at war. The existence of the war 
has also made it impracticable to proceed with the plans for establishing schol- 
arships or fellowships at the Academy of International Law at The Hague, 
since the opening of that institution must necessarily await the return of peace. 

It should be reported in this connection that the recommendations of 
the Conference of American Teachers of International Law were called to the 
attention of the subsection on international law of the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress and that many of the recommendations of the Conference 
were adopted, with the modifications necessary to give them an international 
scope, by the Congress and incorporated in its final act. The articles of the 
final act in which these recommendations were incorporated are, for the informa- 
tion of the Trustees, quoted below, with references to the resolutions of the 
Conference of Teachers to which the articles refer: 
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Article 23 (Resolution No. 2) 



The Second Pan American Scientific Congress recommends, in order 
to increase the study of international law, to popularize its just principles, 
and to secure its observance and application in the mutual relations of the 
Americas, that steps be taken to improve and to enlarge library and ref- 
erence facilities: 

(a) By preparing and publishing a bibliography of international law 
and related subjects, furnishing the names of publishers and prices so far 
as these are obtainable, with special reference to the needs of poorly en- 
dowed libraries; 

(b) By preparing and publishing a carefully prepared index or digest 
of the various heads and subheads of international law, with references to 
standard sources of authority under each head and subhead thereof; 

(c) By collecting with tihe aid wherever possible of ministries of for- 
eign affairs and publishing from official copies thus secured, in cheap and 
convenient form, all official documents, both foreign and domestic, bearing 
upon international law, including therein treaties, information relating to 
arbitration, announcements of national policy, and diplomatic correspon- 
dence; 

(d) By issuing in the form of law reports judgments of national courts 
involving questions of international law, the sentences of arbitral tribunals 
and the awards of mixed commissions. 



The Second Pan American Scientific G)ngress is of the firm convic- 
tion that, as the idea of direct government by tfie people grows, it becomes 
increasingly essential to the well-being of the world that the leaders of 
opinion in each community be familiar with the duties and obligations as 
well as with the rights of states, as recognized in international Law, and 
that it has become a patriotic duty resting upon our educational institutions 
to give as thorough and as extensive courses as possible in international 
law and related subjects. The Congress therefore recommends: 

I. That steps be taken to extend the study of the subject: 

(a) By increasing the number of schools and institutions in which 
international law and related subjects are taught; 

(b) By increasing the number of students in attendance upon the 
courses; and 

(c) By diffusing a knowledge of its principles in each American 



II. That a course in international law, where possible, should consist 
of systematic instruction during at least a full academic year, divided be- 
tween international law and diplomacy; and 

III. That prominent experts in international law and diplomacy be 
invited from time to time to lecture upon these subjects in the institutions 
of learning of the American republics. 



The Second Pan American Scientific Congress, in order to place in- 
struction in international law upon a more uniform and scientific basis, 
recommends that: 



Article 24 (Resolution No. 3) 



republic. 



Article 25 (Resolution No. 4) 
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(a) In the teaching of international law emphasis be laid upon the 
positive nature of the subject and the definiteness of the rules, for whether 
the teaching of international law be regarded as of value as a disciplinary 
subject or from the standpoint of its importance in giving to the student 
a grasp of the rules that govern the relations of nations, it is equally im- 
portant that he have impressed upon his mind the de&iiteness and positive 
character of the rules of international law ; that the teaching of international 
law be not made the occasion for a universal peace propaganda; that the 
interests of the students in and their enthusiasm for the subject can best 
be aroused by impressing upon them the evolutionary character of die rules 
of international law, for through such a presentation of the subject die 
student will not fail to see that the development of positive rules of law 
governing the relations of states has contributed toward the maintenance 
of peace. 

(b) In order to emphasize the positive character of international law 
the widest possible use be made of cases and the concrete facts of inter- 
national experience, for the interest of students can best be aroused when 
they are convinced that they are dealing with such concrete facts, and 
that the marshaling of such facts in such a way as to devdop or illustrate 
general principles lends dignity to the subject, which can not help but have 
a stimulating influence; that international law should be constandy illus- 
trated from the sources realized as ultimate authority, such as cases 
both of judicial and arbitral determination; treaties, protocols, acts, and 
declarations of epoch-making congresses, such as Westphalia (1648), Vieima 
(1815), Paris (1856), The Hague (1899 and 1907), and London (1909); 
diplomatic incidents ranking as precedents for action of an intematiotia] 
character; and the great classics of international law. 

(c) In the teaching of international law care be exercised to distin- 
guish the accepted rules of international law from questions of international 
policy. 

(d) In a general course on international law the experience of no one 
^ country be allowed to assume a consequence out of proportion to the stricdy 

international principles it may illustrate. 

Article 26 (Resolution No. 5) 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress, in order still further 
to advance the cause of international law and the development of inter- 
national justice, recommends that a major in international law in a univer- 
sity course, leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy, be followed if 
possible by residence at The Hague in attendance upon the Academy of 
International Law, installed in 1914 in the Peace Palace in that city; and 
that, as no better means has been devised for affording a just appreciation 
of die diverse and conflicting national views concerning international law 
or for developing that "international mind" which is so essential in a 
teacher of that subject, as many fellowships as possible should be estab- 
lished in the Academy at The Hague and put at the disposition of advanced 
students of international law in the different American republics. 

Article 27 (Resolution No. 6) 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress expresses the opinion 
that the present development of higher education in the American republics 
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and the place which they have now assumed in the affairs of the society 
of nations justify and demand that the study of the science and historic 
applications of international law be treated on a plane of equality with 
other subjects in the curriculum of collies and universities, and that pro- 
fessorships or departments devoted to its study be established where Uiey 
do not exist in every institution of higher learning. 

Article 28 (Resolution No. 9) 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress, recognizing the grow- 
ing importance of a knowledge of international law to all persons who 
intend to devote themselves to the administration of justice, and who, 
through their professional occupation, may contribute largely to the forma- 
tion of public opinion and who may often be vested with the highest offices 
in the state and nation, earnestly requests all law schools which now offer 
no instruction in international law to add to their curriculum a thorough 
course in that subject. 

Article 29 (Resolution No. 12) 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress regards it as highly 
desirable, upon the initiative of institutions where instruction in international 
law is lacking, to take steps toward providing such instruction by visiting 
professors or lecturers, this instruction to be given in courses, and not in 
single lectures, upon substantive principles, not upon popular questions of 
momentary interest, and in a scientific spirit, not in the interest of any 
propaganda. 

Article 30 (Resolution No. 14) 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress recommends the estab- 
lishment and encouragement in institutions of specialized courses in prepa- 
. ration for the diplomatic and consular services. 

Article 31 (Resolution No. IS) 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress advises that the study 
of international law be required in specialized courses in preparation for 
business. 

The Pan American Scientific Congress added a further recommendation, 
which it is believed will also be of interest to the Trustees, as follows: 

Article 32 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress urges that in the study 
and teaching of international law in American institutions of learning special 
stress be laid upon problems affecting the American republics and upon doc- 
trines of American origin. 

In presenting the report on this subject for last year, the Director expressed 
the hope that, should the recommendations of the Conference of Teachers be 
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carried out with any appreciable success in the United States, they might serve 
as a guide for similar efforts in other countries. The recent action of the Second 
Pan American Scientific Congress, composed of the leading scholars, econo- 
mists and publicists of South and Central America, approving these recom- 
mendations is a gratifying tribute to the wisdom of the recommendations and 
adds to the unanimous views of the American educators the equally unanimous 
endorsement of competent judges in the other republics of this hemisphere. 
Whatever hesitancy there might have existed as to the desirability of proceed- 
ing promptly and energetically to carry them into effect has now been removed, 
and the Director feels that a substantial beginning in this direction should be 
made during the coming fiscal year, when the subject of international law will 
be uppermost in the minds not only of teachers and students, but of laymen 
as well He therefore has reconunended, and the Executive Committee has 
approved, an appropriation of a sum sufficient to begin work upon one of the 
recommendations designed to remedy a most pressing need, namely, the teach- 
ing of international law in institutions where such teaching is now lacking. 

The report upon the teaching of international law submitted by the 
Director to the Board of Trustees at its meeting in April, 1913, shows that 
there are a great many collies and universities which do not teach this sub- 
ject (see pp. 14-20). The Director now proposes that visiting professors of 
international law be sent to the most important of these institutions during the 
coming year to deliver courses of lectures upon the fundamentals of the sub- 
ject. As a beginning of the plan, it is proposed that four lecturers be employed, 
one to visit institutions on the Pacific Coast, another in the South, another in 
the Middle West, and another in the East. The lecturers or professors will 
be invited to give these courses by the Executive Council or the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Society of International Law, in accordance with the 
recommendation contained in Resolution No. 12, paragraph (b) of the Con- 
ference of Teachers, and it is proposed that the Division of International Law 
provide the necessary expenses. The lectures will be designed to arouse an 
interest in the faculty and students, in the hope that as a result permanent 
professorships or departments of international law and related subjects may be 
established in the institutions visited. Could this hope be realized even in a 
measure, it can easily be seen that this policy pursued for a period of years 
would result in a large increase in the study and teaching of international law 
in America. The item included in the estimates of the Division to aid in carry- 
ing out the rcconunendations of the Conference of Teachers of International 
Law and of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress has therefore been 
made large enough to include the expenses of the Standing Committee of the 
American Society of International Law on the Study and Teaching of Inter- 
national Law, of carrying out the recommendations of the Director of the Divi- 
sion of International Law on these subjects, and of such additional recommenda- 
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tions as the Standing Committee of the Society may make during die coming 
year. 

Recommendations on International Law and Official Commentary Thereon ot 
the Second Pan American Scientific Congress 

For several years past the Director has been especially interested in the 
teaching of international law and the dissemination of its principles. He was 
one of the fomiders of the American Society of International Law in 1905-6, 
and of the American Journal of International Law in 1907, of which he has been 
the editor-in-chief from the appearance of the first number in January, 1907, 
to the present day. 

At the request of the Trustees, the Director prepared a report on the teaching 
of international law in American institutions of learning and, with the support 
of Mr. Root, Mr. Alejandro Alvarez, and of Mr. Lansing as Secretary of State, 
the Director has secured the establishment of a national society of intematicmal 
law in each of the twenty Latin American countries, and with the support of 
the same distinguished gentlemen the Director has succeeded in federating the 
national societies of all the American republics, with the American Institute of 
International Law, founded October 12, 1912, formally opened in Washington, 
December 28, 1915, and which is described in more detail elsewhere in this report. 
The Director calls attention to these various evidences of activity, antedating in 
some respects the establishment of the Cam^e Endowment and its Division of 
International Law, in order to show that the policy which he is pursuing in the 
matter of international law is of long standing and is not due to, although 
it is quickened and intensified by, the happenings of the last two years. He be- 
lieves that it is only through international law based upon justice that inter- 
national peace can be secured, and that international law itself can only be 
devdoped, as it must be to bring about international peace, by the creation of a 
public opinion not confined to any one country, but which shall extend to every 
country and therefore become an international (pinion. 

The creation of societies and the publication of journals devoted to inter- 
national law are but agencies for the creation and popularization of international 
law, and he believes that the societies and journals of international law should 
be encouraged and aided in as far as encouragement and aid can help them to 
attain the purpose for which they have been founded. 

These observations are intended to serve as an introduction to the small 
volume containing the recommendations of the Second Pan American Scien- 
tific Congress which met at Washington December 27, 191 S, and adjourned 
January 8, 1916. This Congress had a section devoted to international law, 
public law and jurisprudence, of which the Director was chairman, and as such 
chairman he laid before the executive committee of the Congress the resolu- 
tions and recommendations concerning these subjects which appear in the final 
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act, and as reporter general of the Congress he drafted the interpretative com- 
mentary on the final act, of which the portion dealing with international law, 
public law and jurisprudence is contained in the volume referred to. 

It will be noted that certain additional documents are included in the volume, 
inasmuch as they seem necessary to the correct tmderstanding of the origin and 
purpose of the reconmiendations of the Congress. These additional documents 
are three in number: first, Mr. Root's article on the need of popular under- 
standing of international law, contributed by him to the first number of the 
American Journal of International Law; second, Mr. Root's opening address to 
the Conference of Teachers of International Law and Related Subjects; third, 
resolutions and recommendations of the Conference of Teachers of International 
Law and Related Subjects. 

As explained in the introduction to the little volume, the Conference of 
Teachers was called by the American Society of International Law at the re- 
quest of the Endowment in order to bring the teachers together and to have 
them decide what steps, if any, should, in their opinion, be taken to increase 
both the extent and efficiency of the teaching of international law. The reso- 
lutions and recommendations of the teachers form the basis of the recommenda- 
tions of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, before which body they 
were laid and considered, and such of them were adopted as seemed to the 
Congress to be susceptible of a universal application or at least susceptible of 
application in the American republics. The Conference of Teachers directed that 
Mr. Root's article and his address should be published along with its resolutions 
and recommendations, as, in the opinion of the Conference, the article and the 
address stated the reason for the Conference and justified its labors. They are 
here included for the like twofold reason. 

In order that the rdation between the recommendations of the Conference 
of Teachers and of the Congress may be seen, cross references are made to the 
similar or identical resolutions of the Conference and the recommendations of 
the Congress. 

The volume speaks for itself, and the Director hopes that both the wisdom 
and the necessity of carrying out these recommendations, not only in the United 
States but in every American republic, may appeal with equal force to the 
Trustees as it has appealed to the teachers of international law in the United 
States and to the official representatives of the twenty-one American republics 
which met in conference and agreed upon these recommendations in the Sec- 
ond Pan American Scientific Congress on January 8, 1916. 

The American Institute of International Law 

In successive reports, beginning with 1911, the Director has called the at- 
tention of the Exectitive Committee and the Trustees to the steps taken to estab- 
lish the American Institute of International law, and he is very happy, on this 
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occasion, to infonii the Committee and the Trustees that the American Institute 
of International Law was formally inaugurated on December 28, 1915, under the 
auspices of and in connection with the Second Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress, which met in Washington December 27, 1915, and terminated its labors 
on January 8, 1916. At its opening session on December 28, 1915, the Institute 
was formally welcomed by the Honorable Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 
of the United States and a member of the Institute, on behalf of the Government 
of the United States. It was also welcomed by his Excellency the Chilean Am- 
bassador, likewise a member of the Institute, on behalf of the Congress, of 
which he was president. And it was welcomed by the Honorable Elihu Root, 
likewise a member, and indeed the honorary president of the Institute, on behalf 
of the publicists of the United States. 

In this connection it may be well to mention that the American Institute 
of International Law has had the good fortune of being approved by the most 
distinguished members of the Institute of International Law founded in 1873; 
and that it has had the very good fortune of being reconunended by official 
bodies and congresses, each one of which officially represented the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. Thus the third committee of the Commission of 
American Jurists, which met at Rio de Janeiro to consider the codification of 
international law, adopted, at its meeting of July 16, 1912, the following resolu- 
tion: 

Commending the initiative taken, to found an American Institute of 
International Law, as the committee considers an institution of this kind of 
gieat usefulness to assist in the work of the codification that the statesmen 
of the New World had in view. 

This was a formal expression of approval on behalf of the jurists of the 
Western World. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, at its meeting held in 
the City of Washington on December 1, 1915, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 

Considering that the official inauguration of the American Institute 
of International Law, founded in Washington October 12, 1912, is soon to 
take place under the auspices of the Second Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress ; and 

Considering that said Institute, consisting of representatives of every 
one of the American republics, recommended by the international law asso- 
ciations of their respective countries, will result in strengthening, through the 
active cooperation of jurists and thinkers of the whole continent, the bonds 
of friendship and union now existing between these republics, and will 
contribute to the development of a common sentiment of international justice 
among them, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
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Resolves, To tender to the founders and members of the American 
Institute of International Law a vote of commendation and encouragement 
for the foundation of said organization, which represents a step of the 
highest importance in the moral advancement of the continent and in the 
strengthening of the sentiments of friendship and harmony among the 
republics. 

And finally, the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, which met at Wash- 
ington December 27, 191S-January 8, 1916, adopted the following resolution, 
which is included in its final act : 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress extends to the American 
Institute of International Law a cordial welcome into the circles of scientific 
organizations of Pan America, and records a sincere wish for its successful 
career and the achievement of the highest aims of its important labors. 

The approval of the most distinguished European publicists and of the 
three official bodies representing the American republics can only mean that 
in their opinion there is a need of an American institute of international law, 
that the Institute can meet that need and by so doing advance the cause of justice 
between and among the American republics, by formulating the principles which 
should govern the relations of the American peoples and by disseminating those 
principles in each of the twenty-one republics so as to create not merely a public 
opinion but a Pan American opinion in their behalf. 

In view of the statements contained in previous reports, it will not be 
necessary to enter into any great detail as to the steps taken to form the Institute, 
and the present account will deal largely with its organization, the purposes for 
which it was established, and the results of its first meeting in Washington. 
Suffice it to say that the Director took advantage of the presence in Washington 
of Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, then jurisconsult of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of Chile, to discuss the means of bringing together into close and intimate 
contact the publicists of the American republics in the hope and indeed in the 
confident expectation that from the personal meeting and the exchange of views 
upon matters of international law, there would result appreciation instead of 
distrust of each other's motives ; that the basis for free and harmonious coopera- 
tion would be laid ; and that international law could be developed in accordance 
with the ideas of justice obtaining in the Western Hemisphere and influence 
brought to bear to cause those principles of justice thus developed and stated 
to be applied in the foreign relations of the American republics. 

The purpose in mind is stated in the first communication on the subject 
contained in a letter dated June 3, 1911, which the Director wrote to Mr. Eliha 
Root in order to inform him of the nature of the project and to obtain his ap- 
proval and necessary cooperation : 
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which comnuttec is the mtdkctnal bood between the national sooctj and 

the Institute. 

The committee co mmun icates, cither directly or tfarongfa the secretary 
general of the national society, with the secretary general of die Institote, 
and sends him all the transactions and projects of die said society or in- 
forms him of the progr ess that has been made upon tfaem. 

The secretary general of the Institute tians i niK these transactions and 
projects in full, in part, m a synopsb diereof to the different national 
societies. 

From this article it is seen that the members of the Institute have indeed 
a rery close and intonate connect i on with the national societies of whidi they 
are members and in whose proceedings they do not cease to take an interest 
They are, as it were, a committee of the Institute to cooperate with the national 
societies in furthering the devdopment of international law, and diey form, 
as stated in the article just quoted, ''the intellectual bond between the national 
society and the Institute.^ Expressed in c^er terms, the publicists of the West- 
em World are rq;arded as a whole, although they live and work in twenty-one 
different countries. They are therefore regarded as fonning twenty-one parts 
of this whole, and they are organized in twenty-one societies of international 
law. And, as it is impossible for these societies to come together, they recom- 
mend five of their number to the Institute, who, upon their dection, become, 
as it were, a committee of publicists of the twenty-one American republics to 
carry out the aims and purposes of each of the national societies and the aims 
and purposes of the Institute itself, for the aims and purposes of each are 
identical and are stated in Article 2 of the constitution of the Institute, which 
has already been quoted. 

The Institute thus composed took up its self-imposed tasks on December 
28, 1915. It adopted a constitution and by-laws which had been the result 
of very great thought and reflection on the part of its members during the past 
three years. It completed its membership by the formal election of the five 
members from each country, including therein the charter member who had 
secured the organization of the national society in his country. The mem- 
bers proposed subjects for study during the year and to be considered at the 
next meeting of the Institute, which is to be held in January, 1917, in Havana, 
upon the invitation and as the guests of the Republic of Cuba. It put especially 
upon its program a question of equal importance and difficulty, namely, the 
formulation of neutral rights and duties, upon the proposal of the Honorable 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States, who is, as -previously 
stated, a member of the Institute, and without whose disinterested and de- 
voted cooperation national societies could not have been formed in each of the 
American republics. Mr. Lansing's proposal is so important and so dearly 
and briefly expressed that it is here quoted in full : 
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MEMORANDUM 



January 3, jpi6. 



At the first meeting of the Institute I had the honor to direct attention 
to the imperfect code of rules which define and govern the relations between 
belligerents and neutrals. These rules, which have grown up during the 
past one hundred and twenty-five years and have been in some cases dif- 
ferently interpreted by courts of different countries, have been frequently 
found inadequate to meet new conditions of warfare, and as a result every 
war has changed, modified or added to the rules, generally through the 
process of judicial decisions. The prize courts of belligerents have thus 
become the interpreters of belligerent rights and neutral obligations, and 
their interpretations evidence an unconscious prejudice arising from over- 
appreciation of the needs of the belligerent. Writers on international law 
have relied upon these prize court decisions in dealing with the subject 
of neutrality so that they have laid down rules formulated indirectly from 
a belligerent's point of view. In addition to these influences affecting a code 
to govern the conduct and treatment of neutrals, international conferences 
and congresses have generally confided the drafting of rules relating to 
belligerent and neutral rights to military and naval experts, who naturally 
approach the subject from the belligerent's standpoint. Thus, judicial deci- 
sions, text writers, and international agreements have given all the advan- 
tage to the belligerent and have shown little r^;ard for the rights of 
neutrals. 

It would appear that it is time to reverse this process of treatment 
of the subject of neutrality and to deal with it from the point of view of 
the neutral. 

I would, therefore, suggest that a committee be appointed to study the 
problem of neutral rights and neutral duties seeking to formulate in terms 
the principle underlying the relations of belligerency to neutrality rather than 
the express rules governing the conduct of a nation at war to a nation at 
jeace. 

I would further suggest that the subject might be advantageously divided 
into two parts, namely, the rights of neutrals on the high seas, and the duties 
of neutrals dependent upon territorial jurisdiction. 

In view of the past year and half of war the present time seems par- 
ticularly opportune to study this question and this Institute being composed 
of members from neutral nations is especially fitted to do this from the 
proper point of view and with the definite purpose of protecting the liberty 
of neutrals from unjustifiable restrictions on the high seas and from the 
imposition of needless burdens in preserving their neutrality on land. 



The Institute, at which, as has been previously stated, each national society 
was represented, was unwilling to adopt any spedfic project, as it felt that 
nothing should be adopted, however simple it might appear, without careful 
thought and consideration in which the element of time plays such a large part. 
The members, however, felt that they should lay down the general principles 
by which they should be guided in discussion, and the adoption of the various 
projects considered. They therefore sought to define and to state in clear and 
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convincing form the fundamental rights of nations; but, as in the American 
conception "right" and "duty" are correlative, the statement adopted by the 
Institute on January 6, 1916, is devoted not merely to the rights, but also to the 
duties of nations, as appears fron^ its "Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of Nations," here set forth in full : 

DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AT ITS FIRST SESSION 
IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, JANUARY 6, 1916 

Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes and pro- 
tects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness as added by the Declaration of Independence of the United States 
of America, the right to legal equality, the right to property, and the right 
to the enjoyment of the aforesaid rights ; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recognized, create 
a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations to observe them ; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States, and the universal practice of the Ameri- 
can republics, nations or governments are regarded as created by the people, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are insti- 
tuted among men to promote their safety and happiness and to secure to 
the people tiie enjoyment of their fundamental rights ; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the creature of law^ 
and subordinated to law as is the natural person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be stated in terms 
of international law and applied to the relations of the members of the 
society of nations, one with another, just as they have been applied in the 
relations of the citizens or subjects of die states forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurisprudence, namely, 
the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to the pursuit of happiness, 
the right to equality before the law, the right to property, and the r^t to 
the observance thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its existence ; the 
right of independence and the freedom to develop itself without interference 
or control from other nations ; the right of equality in law and before law ; 
the right to territory within defined twundaries and to exclusive jurisdiction 
therein; and the right to the observance of these fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue of member- 
ship in the society thereof, to be exercised and performed in accordance 
with the exigencies of their mutual interdependence expressed in the pre- 
amble to the Convention for the pacific settlement of international disputes 
of the First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the solidarity 
which unites the members of the society of civilized nations ; 

Therefore, the American Institute of International Law, at its first ses- 
sion, held in the City of Washington, in the United States of America, on 
the sixth day of January, 1916, adopts the following six articles, together 
with the commentary thereon, to be known as its 
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I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; but this right neither implies the right nor justifies the act 
of the state to protect itself or to conserve its existence by the commission 
of unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending states. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense that it has 
a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to develop itself without 
interference or control from other states, provided that in so doing it does 
not interfere with or violate the rights of other states. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every other 
nation belonging to the society of nations, and all nations have the right 
to claim and, according to the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States, "to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them." 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined boundaries 
and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its territory, and all persons 
whether native or foreign found therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is entitled 
to have that right respected and protected by all other nations, for right 
and duty are correlative, and the right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both national and 
international : national in the sense that it is the law of the land and applica- 
ble as such to the decision of all questions involving its principles; inter- 
national in the sense that it is the law of the society of nations and applicable 
as such to all questions between and among the members of the society of 
nations involving its principles. 

Official Commentary upon the Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Nations, Adopted January 6, 1916 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; but this right neither implies the right nor justifies the act 
of the state to protect itself or to conserve its existence by the commission 
of unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending states. 

This right is to be understood in the sense in which the right to life 
is understood in national law, according to which it is unlawful for a human 
being to take human life, unless it be necessary so to do in self-defense 
against an unlawful attack threatening the life of the party unlawfully at- 
tacked. 

In the Chinese Exclusion Case (reported in 130 United States Reports, 
pp. 581, 606), decided by the Supreme Court of the United States in 1888, 
Mr. Justice Field said for the Court: 

To preserve its independence, and give security against foreign aggression and 
encroachment, is the highest duty of every nation, and to attain these ends nearly 
an other considerations are to be snbordinated. It matters not in what form 
such aggression and encroachment come, whether from the foreign nation acting 
in its national character or from vast hordes of its people crowding in upon us. 
The government, possessing the powers which are to be exercised for protection 
and security, is dothed with authority to determine the occasion on which the 
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powers shall be called forth; and its determination, so far as the subjects affected 
are concerned, are necessarily conclusive upon all its departments and officers. 

The right of a state to exist and to protect and to conserve its existence 
is to be understood in the sense in which the right of an individual to his 
life was defined, interpreted and applied in terms applicable alike to nations 
and individuals in the well-known English case of Regina vs. Dudley (re- 
ported in 15 Cox's Criminal Cases, p. 624; 14 Queen's Bench Division, p. 
273), decided by the Queen's Bench Division of the High Court of Justice 
in 1884, to the effect that it was unlawful for shipwrecked sailors to take 
the life of one of their number, in order to preserve their own lives, be- 
cause it was unlawful according to the common law of England for an 
English subject to take human life, unless to defend himself against an 
unlawful attack of the assailant threatening the life of the party unlawfully 
attacked. 

The right of a state to exist and to protect and to conserve its existence* 
as laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States, is recognized not 
merely in the United States but in Latin America, as appears from the views 
of the well-known publicists, Messrs. Bello and Calvo, who may be con- 
sidered representative of Latin American thought and practice. 

Thus Bello, writing in 1832, said : 

There is no doubt that every nation has the right of self-presenration and is 
entitled to take protective measures against any danger whatsoever; but this 
danger must be great, manifest and imminent, in order to make it lawful for us 
to exact by force that another nation alter its institutions for our benefit (Andres 
Bello, Principios de Derecko de Jentes, part 1, chap. 1, VIL) 

And Calvo, half a century later, said : 

One of the essential rights inherent in the sovereignty and the independence 
of states is that of self-preservation. This right is the first of all absolute or 
permanent rights and is the fundamental basis of a great number of accessory, 
secondary, or occasional rights. We may say that it constitutes the supreme law 
of nations, as well as the most imperative duty of citizens, and a society that fails 
to repel aggression from without neglects its moral duties toward its members and 
fails to live up to the very purpose of its institution. (Carlos Calvo, Li Droit 
International Thiorique et Pratique, 5th ed., voL 1, sec 208.) 

n. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense that It 
has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to develop itself without 
interference or control from other states, provided that in so doing it does 
not interfere with or violate the rights of other states. 

in. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every other 
state composing the society of nations, and all nations have the right to 
claim and, according to the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States, "to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them." 

The right to independence and its necessary corollary, equality, is to 
be understood in the sense in which it was defined in the following passage 
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quoted from the decision of the great English admiralty judge, Sir William 
Scott, later Lord Stowell, in the case of The Louis (reported in 2 Dodsoa's 
Reports, pp. 210, 243-44), decided in 1817: 

Two principles of public law are generally recognized as fundamental One 
is the perfect equality and entire Independence of all distinct states. Relative mag- 
nitude creates no distinction of right; relative imbecility, whether permanent or 
casual, gives no additional right to the more powerful neighbor; and any advan- 
tage seized upon that ground is mere usurpation. This is the great foundation of 
public law, which it mainly concerns the peace of mankind, both in their politic and 
private capacities, to preserve inviolate. The second is, that all nations, being 
equal, all have an equal right to the uninterrupted use of the unappropriated parts 
of the ocean for their navigation. In places where no local authority exists, where 
the subjects of all states meet upon a footing of entire equality and independence, 
no one state, or any of its subjects, has a right to assume or exercise authority 
over the subjects of another. 

The right of equality is also to be understood in the sense in which it 
was stated and illustrated by John Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who said, in deciding the case of The Antelope, 
in 1825 (reported in 10 Wheaton's Reports, pp. 66, 122) : 

In this commerce thus sanctioned by universal assent, every nation had an 
equal right to engage. How is this right to be lost? Each may renounce it for its 
own people; but can this renunciation affect others? 

No principle of general law is more universally acknowledged, than the perfect 
equality of nations. Russia and Geneva have equal rights. It results from this 
equality, that no one can rightfully impose a rule on another. Each legislates for 
itself, but its legislation can operate on itself alone. A right, then, which is vested in 
all, by the consent of all, can be divested only by consent; and this [slave] trade, 
in which all have participated, must remain lawful to those who can not be induced 
to relinquish it As no nation can prescribe a rule for others, none can make a law 
of nations; and this traffic remains lawful to those whose governments have not 
forbidden it 

The right of equality is further to be understood in the sense in which 
it was expressed and illustrated by Mr. Elihu Root, in the following passage 
from the address which he delivered, when Secretary of State of the United 
States, and in the presence of the official delegates of the American repub- 
lics accredited to the Third Pan American Conference hdd at Rio dc 
Janeiro on July 31, 1906: 

We wish for no victories but those of peace; for no territory except our 
own; for no sovereignty except the sovereignty over ourselves. We deem the 
independence and equal rights of the smallest and weakest member of the family 
of nations entitled to as much respect as those of the greatest empire, and we 
deem the observance of that respect the chief guaranty of the weak against the 
oppression of the strong. We neither claim nor desire any rights, or privileges, 
or powers that we do not freely concede to every American republic. We wish 
to increase our prosperity, to expand our trade, to grow in wealth, in wisdom. 
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and in spirit, but our conception of the true way to accomplish this is not to poll 
down others and profit by their ruin, but to help all friends to a common pros- 
perity and a common growth, that we may all become greater and stronger to- 
gether. 

It would seem that the measured judgments of Lord Stowell and of 
Chief Justice Marshall, not to speak of Mr. Root's opinion, given as Sec- 
retary of State, are sufficient to establish a principle of international law, 
and that it is unnecessary to cite other authorities, if the ones already quoted 
fail to produce conviction. In order to show, however, that independence 
and equality are the law of the American continent, the authority of the 
two great Latin American publicists may be again invoked. 

Thus, Bcllo says: 

From the independence and the sovereignty of nations it follows that no one 
nation is permitted to dictate to any other nation the form of government, of 
religion, or of administration that it must adopt, or to hold it accountable for the 
relations between its citizens or those between the government and its subjects. 
(Bello, Principios de Derecho de Jentes, part 1, chap. 1, VII.) 

All men being equal, the groups of men composing universal society are equaL 
The weakest republic enjoys the same rights and is subject to the same duties as 
the mightiest empire. (Bello, Principios de Derecho de Jentes, part 1, chap. 1, IL) 

And to the same effect, but more at length, Calvo says : 

States possess, by virtue of the law of their organization and of their 
sovereignty, their own exclusive and particular sphere of action. In this respect, 
they depend upon no one and are bound to provide for the maintenance of those 
rights and for the observance of those duties alone which are the fundamental 
and necessary basis of every free society. Absolute sovereignty necessarily implies 
complete independence. Hence states, in so far as they are moral persons, have a 
fundamental right: the right of freely carrying out their destinies; and a duty 
that is no less imperative: the duty of recognizing and of respecting the sovereign 
rights and the absolute independence of other states. (Calvo, Le Droit Interfiational 
Thiorique et Pratique, 5th ed., voL 1, sec 107.) 

The equality of sovereign states is a generally recognized principle of public 
law. It has the twofold consequence of giving all states the same rights and of 
imposing upon them the same mutual duties. The relative size of their territories 
can not justify, in this regard, the slightest difference or the slightest distinction 
between nations considered as moral persons, and, from the point of view of inter- 
national law, as well as from that of equity, what is lawful or unjust for one 
state is likewise lawful or unjust for all others. ''Nothing can be done to a 
small or weak nation," said Mr. Sumner in the United States Senate on March 
23, 1871, "that would not be done to a large or powerful nation, or that we would \ 
not allow to be done to ourselves." (Calvo, Le Droit International Thiorique et \ 
Pratique, 5th ed., voL 1, sec 210.) 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined boundaries 
and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its territory, and all persons 
whether native or foreign found therein. 
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This right is to be understood in the sense in which it was stated by 
Chief Justice Marshall in the following passage of his judgment in the case 
of the schooner Exchange (reported in 7 Cranch's Reports, pp. 116, 136-7), 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States in the year 1812: 

The jurisdiction of the nation, within its own territory, is necessarily ex- 
clusive and absolute; it is susceptible of no limitation not imposed by itself. Any 
restriction upon it, deriring validity from an external source, would imply a dimi- 
nution of its sovereignty, to tiie extent of the restriction, and an investment of 
that sovereignty, to the same extent, in that power which could impose such re- 
striction. All exceptions, therefore, to the full and complete power of a nation, 
within its own territories, must be traced up to the consent of the nation itself. 
They can flow from no otiier legitimate source. 

This consent may be either express or implied. In tiie latter case, it is less 
determinate, exposed more to the uncertainties of construction; but, if under- 
stood, not less obligatory. The world being composed of distinct sovereignties, 
possessing equal rights and equal independence, whose mutual benefit is promoted 
by intercourse with each other, and by an interchange of tiiose good offices which 
humanity dictates and its wants require, all sovereignties have consented to a 
relaxation, in practice, in cases under certain peculiar, circumstances, of that 
absolute and complete jurisdiction within their respective territories which sov- 
ereignty confers. This consent may, in some instances, be tested by common 
usage, and by common opinion, growing out of that usage. A nation would justly 
be considered as violating its faith, although that faith might not be expressly 
plighted, which should suddenly and without previous notice, exercise its terri- 
torial powers in a manner not consonant to tiie usages and received obligations 
of the civilized world. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This perfect equality and absolute independence of sovereigns, and tiiis com- 
mon interest impelling them to mutual intercourse, and an interchange of good 
offices with each other, have given rise to a class of cases in which every sovereign 
is understood to waive tiie exercise of a part of that complete exclusive territorial 
jurisdiction, which has been stated to be tiie attribute of every nation. 

In view of the fulness of Chief Justice Marshall's exposition of this 
right and its consequences, and in view also of the acceptance of The 
Exchange as an authority in every civilized country, both as to the right 
and its limitation, it does not seem necessary to quote statements of Latin 
American publicists, in order to sustain what may be called the obvious, 
and which is deeply imbedded in the legislation of the American republics. 

In lieu of many illustrations that might be drawn from the civil codes 
of the Latin American states, one will suffice, namely, Article 14 of the 
civil code of Chile, which declares that, 

the law is binding upon all the inhabitants of the republic, including foreigners. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is entitled to 
have that right respected and protected by all other nations, for right and 
duty are correlative, and the right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

This right is to be understood in the sense in which it was stated 
in the following passage from the judgment of Chief Justice Waite in the 
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case of United States vs, Arjona (reported in 120 United States Reports, 
pp. 479, 487), decided by the Supreme Court of the United States in 1886, 
holding that as each nation had by international law the exclusive right to 
fix its standard of money, it was the duty of the United States as a mem- 
ber of the society of nations to protect the money of a foreign cotmtiy, 
in this case Colombia, from forgery: 

But if the United States can require Has of another, that otiier may require 
it of them, because international obligations are of necessity reciprocal in tiieir 
pature. The right, if it exists at all, is given by the law of nations, and what 
is law for one is, under the same circumstances, law for the other. A rig^t 
secured by the law of nations to a nation, or its people, is one the United States 
as the representatives of this nation are bound to protect 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both national and 
international : national in the sense that it is the law of the land and applica- 
ble as such to the decision of all questions involving its principles; inter- 
national in the sense that it is the law of the society of nations and applicable 
as such to all questions between and among the members of the society 
of nations involving its principles. 

International law, then called the law of nations, was declared by judges 
and commentators before the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States to form an integral part of the common law of England, and by 
judges and commentators of the United States as adopted at one and the 
same time with the adoption of the common law of which it formed an 
integral part. Thus, in the case of BuiHft vs. Barbuit (reported in Cases 
Tempore Talbot, p. 281), decided by Lord Chancellor Talbot in 1733, that 
distinguished judge and upright man is reported by Lord Mansfield, who 
was then the ornament of the bar and was counsel in the case, to have 
said: 

That the law of nations, in its full extent, was part of tiie law of England 
That the act of Parliament was declaratory, and occasioned by a particular incident 
That the law of nations was to be collected from the practice of different nations, 
and tiie authority of writers. 

In the case of Triquet vs. Bath (reported in 3 Burrow, p. 1478), de- 
cided by the Court of King's Bench in 1764, Lord Chief Justice Mansfield 
held, quoting the judgment of Lord Talbot in Buvot vs. Barbuit, that the 
law of nations was part of the law of England; and three years later, in 
the leading case of Heathficld vs. ChUton (reported in 4 Burrow, p. 2015), 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield reiterated his opinion, stating that, 

the privileges of public ministers and their retinue depend upon the law of nations; 
which is part of the common law of England. And the act of Parliament of 7 
Ann. c 12 did not intend to alter, nor can alter the law of nations. 

The distinguished commentator. Sir William Blackstone, who had been 
counsel in both these cases tried before Lord Mansfield, wrote in the first 
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edition of the fourth volume of his Commentaries upon the Laws of En- 
gland, published in 1769, that: 



The law of nations (wherever any question arises which is properly the 
object of its jurisdiction) is here adopted in its full extent by the common law, 
and is held to be a part of the law of the land. And tiiose acts of Parliament, 
which have from time to time been made to enforce this universal law, or to 
facilitate the execution of its decisions, are not to be considered as introductive 
of any new rule, but merely as declaratory of the old fundamental constitutions 
of tiie Kingdom; without which it roust cease to be a part of the civilized world. 

In accordance with the views of English judges interpreting and apply- 
ing the common^ law and in reliance upon the express language of the illus- 
trious English commentator from whom they had learned their law, the 
Revolutionary statesmen of North America understood and stated that inter- 
national law was a part of the law of the United States. Thus, Thomas 
Jefferson, Secretary of State under Washington's administration, referred 
in the year 1793 to "the laws of the land, of which the law of nations 
makes an integral part." (American State Papers, Foreign Relations, vol. 
1, p. 150.) His great opponent, Alexander Hamilton, differing in most 
respects from Thomas Jefferson, nevertheless concurred in the view that 
international law was a part of the law of the land, and explained it more 
elaborately than Mr. Jefferson in the following passage quoted from the 
essays which Hamilton, under the pseudon)mi of Camillus, wrote for the 
press in 1795 in defense of the Jay Treaty : 

A question may be raised— Does this customary law of nations, as estab- 
lished in Europe, bind the United States? An affirmative answer to this is war- 
ranted by conclusive reasons. 

1. The United States, when a member of the British Empire, were, in this 
capacity, a party to that law, and not having dissented from it, when they became 
independent, they are to be considered as having continued a party to it 

2. The common law of England, which was and is in force in each of these 
states, adopts the law of nations, the positive equally with the natural, as a part of 
itself. 

3. Ever since we have been an independent nation, we have appealed to and 
acted upon the modem law of nations, as understood in Europe— various resolu- 
tions of G)ngress during our Revolution, the correspondence of executive officers, 
the decisions of our courts of admiralty, all recognize this standard. 

4. Executive and legislative acts, and the proceedings of our courts, under 
the present government, speak a similar language. The President's proclamation 
of neutrality refers expressly to the modem law of nations, which must necessarily 
be understood as that prevailing in Europe, and acceded to by this country; and 
the general voice of our nation, together with the very arguments used against 
the treaty, accord in the same point It is indubitable, that tiie customary law of 
European nations is as a part of the common law, and, by adoption, that of tiie 
United States. (Lodge's Works of Alexander Hamilton, 1885, voL v, pp. 8M0.) 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States defines 
the relation of international law to the law of the land as it was stated 
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by Sir William Blackstone in his Commentaries published before the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Thus, in the case of The Paquete Habana (reported in 173 
United States Reports, pp. 677, 700), decided in 1899, Mr. Justice Gray, 
delivering the opinion of the Court, said : 

International law is part of our law, and must be ascertained and administered 
by the courts of justice of appropriate jurisdiction, as often as questions of right 
depending upon it are duly presented for tiieir determination. For this purpose, 
where there is no treaty, and no controlling executive or legislative act or judicial 
decision, resort must be had to the customs and usages of dvilized nations; and, 
as evidence of these, to the works of jurists and conunentators, who, by years of 
labor, research, and experience, have made themselves peculiarly well acquainted 
with the subjects of which they treat Such works are resorted to by judicial 
tribunals, not for the speculations of their authors concerning what the law ought 
to be but for trustworUiy evidence of what the law really is. 

It may be said in summing up the relation of international law to the 
common law of England and to the municipal law of the United States, 
that international law is part of the English common law; that as such 
it passed with the English colonies to America; that when, in consequence 
of successful rebellion, they were admitted to the society of nations, the 
new republic recognized international law as completely as international law 
recognized the new republic Municipal law it was in England; mtmicipal 
law it remained and is in the United States. Without expressing an opinion 
upon the vexed question whether it is law in the abstract, the courts, state 
and federal, take judicial cognizance of its existence, and in appropriate 
cases enforce it, so that for the American student or practitioner inter- 
national is domestic or municipal law. 

The constitutions of certain Latin American states expressly lay down 
the principle of Anglo-American law that international law is part of the 
law of the land. Thus, Article 106 of the constitution of the Dominican 
Republic and Article 125 of the constitution of Venezuela, which admits the 
principle with certain limitations. The constitution of Colombia of 1863 
expressly declared that ''The law of nations forms part of the national 
l^slation," and an eminent American publicist specially versed in such 
matters states that "the authorities of the coimtry are understood, in their 
treatment of neutrality and other questions, to have acknowledged the con- 
tinuing force of the principle." In other constitutions of the American 
republics the principle is not stated in express terms. It is, however, rec- 
ognized implicitly or for specific cases; for example. Articles 31, 100, and 
101 of the constitution of Argentina ; Articles 59, 60, and 61 of the consti- 
tution of Brazil; Article 73 of the constitution of Chile; Article 107 of 
the constitution of Honduras; Article 96 of the constitution of Uruguay, 
etc, etc. 

The laws of Latin American countries — notably those rdating to judi- 
cial procedure or to the organization of judicial authority — recognize, ex- 
pressly or implicitly, the principle in question. In all the American coun- 
tries the rules of international law have been treated as in force in their 
proclamations of neutrality in the great European war. 

In future it must be expressly admitted as the basis of the public law 
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of the New World that international law is part of the national legislation 
of every country. This is not only a principle of justice but one that is 
necessary to facilitate and to strengthen the friendly relations of all states. 

The following impressive language of an eminent citizen of the Ameri- 
can continent, Daniel Webster, to be found in an official instruction written 
when he was Secretary of State of the United States of America, may be 
quoted as a statement in summary form of the rights and duties of nations, 
especially of the American republics: 

Every nation, on being received, at her own request, into the drcle of dvilized 
governments, must understand that she not only attains rights of sovereignty and 
the dignity of national character, but that she binds herself to the strict and faith- 
ful observance of all those principles, laws, and usages which have obtained currency 
among civilized states, and which have for their object the mitigation of the 
miseries of war. 

Believing that the Institute commended by European publicists and ap- 
proved on three occasions by official representatives of each of the American 
republics must be worthy of such distinguished approval, the Director recom- 
mended that it should likewise receive the approval of the Endowment, and that 
the approval in this case should be in the form of an appropriation to carry on 
its work. The Executive Committee shared the Director's views and recom- 
mends to the Trustees that the American Institute of International Law should 
be treated on an equality with the older Institute of International Law ; namely, 
that $20,000 should be appropriated to be expended in connection with its next 
meeting, which, as has been stated, will take place in Havana in January, 1917, 
upon the invitation and as the guest of the Cuban Government 

The Annuaire of the American Institute of International Law 

Although the American Institute of International Law is not connected 
with the Carnegie Endowment, and although its relations are not so close and 
intimate with the Endowment as are the relations of the older Institute of 
International Law, which acts as adviser to the Endowment's Division of Inter- 
national Law, nevertheless since the President of the Board of Trustees and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Endowment is the honorary 
president, since the Secretary of the Endowment and Director of its Division 
of International Law is the effective president, and since Mr. Alejandro Al- 
varez, its secretary general, was the guest of the Carnegie Endowment 
at the recent Pan American Scientific Congress and has accepted the En- 
dowment's invitation to become its first exchange professor from Latin America, 
it is eminently proper that the Director should call the attention of the 
Trustees to the first issue of the Annuaire of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, which is in press and a copy thereof will be sent to each member 
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of the Board of Trustees. The volume will speak for itself, but as it uses 
French, it may be well to give in English a brief summary of its contents. 

The Annuaire is divided into three parts, the first consisting of the various 
circular notes with the drafts of the constitutions and by-laws prepared by the 
founders and sent to the charter members of the Institute in the different coun- 
tries, proposing the Institute, stating its aims and purposes, and explaining the 
relations between the national societies of international law and the Institute 
which was to be their representative. This portion of the volume shows the 
genesis of the idea, its growth, and the steps taken to procure its realization. The 
second part of the voliune is devoted to the opinions of the European publicists, 
approving the plan to establish the Institute, and stating their belief as to the 
services it could render to the cause of international law and the policy which it 
should pursue in order to make its work effective. The third part consists of the 
proceedings of the Institute at its first session in Washington, December 28, 
1915-January 8, 1916, in connection with and tmder the auspices of the Second 
Pan American Scientific Congress. 

The volimie taken as a whole shows the serious spirit in which the founders 
of the Institute approached their task, the care with which they outlined its 
aims and purposes, and the justification of their years of patient labor in the 
results already achieved in the first session of the Institute. 

In the section of this report devoted to the Institute of International Law 
the relations existing between the Institute and the twenty-one national societies 
have been pointed out and, it is hoped, made sufficiently clear. As, however, it is 
important that the national societies be well established, and composed in such a 
way as to create confidence in their ability to effect the purposes for which 
they are created, the president and secretary general of the Institute have pre- 
pared and have in press a volume devoted to the national societies, giving the 
details of their organization, their constitution and by-laws, and the member- 
ship, which will be found to include the most distinguished international lawyers, 
diplomatists, and statesmen of each of the twenty-one American republics, for 
the study, development and dissemination of international law based upon prin- 
ciples of justice. This volume devoted to the national societies, which is also 
in French, will likewise be sent to each member of the Board of Trustees. 



The Trustees included in the appropriation for the Division for last 
year the sum of $20,000, to be allotted by the Executive Committee to the Insti- 
tute of International Law in case that body should be able to hold a meeting. 
Such unfortunately was not the case and the money accordingly was not paid. 
It is, of course, impossible for the Institute, composed of the leading European 
publicists, to meet while their countries are at war, but the Director has rcc- 
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ommended, and the Executive Committee approved, the enlargement of the 
Emergency Appropriation so as to have money available for albtment to the 
Institute in case circumstances should make it possible for it to hold its meet- 
ing during the next fiscal year. 



At its meeting of May 21, 1915, the Executive Committee made an allot- 
ment from the appropriation for the Division of International Law for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, for the translation, preparation, publication,, 
and distribution in English of the resolutions adopted from time to time by 
the Institute of International Law on subjects of public international law. In 
pursuance of this resolution the necessary work of selection, compilation, and 
translation was done. This material, together with appropriate prefatory mat- 
ter in the nature of an historical introduction, the constitution and by-laws 
of the Institute, and a list of the members and associates showing the dates 
of their connection with the Institute, is now in the hands of the printer. Each 
set of resolutions is preceded by a risumi of the action of the Institute banning 
with the introduction of the subject for the consideration of the body down to 
the final adoption of the resolutions as set forth. 

The value of the conclusions of this unofficial but highly authoritative 
international society of publicists is very great to every student of the law 
of nations. Some account of the Institute may be found in the Endowment's 
Year Book for 1915 at page 130. It may be added here that the Institut de 
Droit International was organized in September, 1873, at Ghent Mr. Gustave 
Rolin-Jaequemyns, a Belgian scholar, advocate and statesman, took the lead in 
effecting the organization, although Dr. Francis Lieber had long before suggested 
the plan. It is an organization of specialists whose work has been of a scientific 
character. Through its efforts many unsettled questions have been carefully 
discussed and the results of the discussion stated in the form of rules which 
have often formed the basis of later definite action by international con- 
ferences, and have been regarded as high authority by statesmen, diplomatists 
and lawyers. Probably the best known of the works of the Institute is its Code 
of the Laws of War on Land, adopted at the Oxford meeting in 1880, but 
there is hardly any vexed question of international law that has not received 
its painstaking study. The proceedings of the Institute are published in its 
Annuaire of which twenty-six volumes had appeared up to 1913, the date of 
its latest meeting. The scarcity of these Annuaires in this country and indeed 
the impossibility of acquiring some of them, as the Endowment has learned by 
experience, together with the fact that they are in the French language, shows 
the proposed publication to be urgently needed at this time, when the educational 
institutions of this country as a whole are beginning to give the study of inter- 
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national law their serious attention. In the make-up of the proposed volume 
questions have arisen as to whether certain subjects are, properly speaking, to 
be classed under public international law. These questions have been liberally 
resolved more with a regard to the advantage of the reader than with a r^rd 
to the exact line between public and private international law. The Division 
has even gone further and has included some conclusions of the Institute upon 
which no such question could arise, but which it would seem r^ettable to omit 
by reason of their great international interest. 



The Board of Trustees also included in the appropriation for the Division 
for last year a sum to be paid to the Hague Academy of International Law in 
(case it should be able to open its doors and conduct its sessions. Like the Insti- 
tute of International Law, the Academy is also international in membership and 
it is impossible for it to operate during the continuance of the European war. 
The Director recommends, however, the appropriation of the usual siun, to be 
paid to the Academy in case it is opened. This stun has been placed by the Execu- 
tive Committee in the emergency appropriation reconunended to the Trustees. 

The Hague Ccmventions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907 

This volume, the full title of which is The Hague Conventions and 
Declarations of 1899 and 1907, accompanied by tables of signatures, ratifica- 
tions and adhesions of the various Powers and texts of reservations, was is- 
sued early last summer.^ The edition of one thousand copies then printed 
proved insufficient to meet the demand, and the Executive Committee accord- 
ingly, at its meeting of October 7, 1915, made an allotment from the appropria- 
tion for the Division of International Law for the current fiscal year for the 
publication of an additional one thousand copies. This second edition, which 
appeared late in 1915, contains a few additions to the introduction and to the 
section of preliminary doctunents. These additions, which were suggested by 
friendly criticism, show in more detail the relation of President Roosevelt and 
the Russian Government to the calling of the Second Conference and the steps 
taken to bring about the Additional Protocol of 1910 to the Prize Court Con- 
vention. There was also obtained from the Government of the Netherlands, 
through the courtesy of the minister from that country at this capital, a state- 
ment dated October 7, 1915, to the eflfect that no changes had been made in the 
tables of signatures, adhesions, ratifications and reservations concerning the 
conventions referred to since the date of the previous letter of February 27, 
1915, from the lotion on the subject, in which the Endowment had been 

full description of this volume appears in the Year Book for 1915 at page 136. 
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assured that these tables were correct. The second edition of this book, like 
the first, is on sale through the American Branch of the Oxford University 
Press in New York City at a price of $1.00. 

The Director takes pleasure in referring to a number of communications 
from international lawyers, officials, professors, and teachers commending this 
volume. From some of these letters it appears that the book is used as a 
text-book in connection with courses on international law in Harvard and G>mell 
Universities. 

In accordance with the reconmiendation of the Director the Executive 
Committee authorized the publication of a Spanish edition of this volume. This 
edition was issued from the press durinig the first few days of the year 1916. 
It is a counterpart in Spanish of the second English edition above described. 
A number of copies were distributed among the members of the American 
Institute of International Law during its session in Washington and were re- 
ceived with marks of high appreciation. This volume is also for sale by the 
American Branch of the Oxford University Press, like its counterpart in Elnglish, 
at the price of $1.00, which, although below the cost of preparation and publi- 
cation, is believed to be a figure sufficiently high to discourage the extravagant 
demands to which gratuitous publications are liable, and cheap enough to pro- 
mote distribution in those quarters where it will meet with appreciation and 
beneficial use. In carrying the Spanish edition through the press the Division 
of International Law has sought to have the texts of the individual articles of 
the ccmventions appear on the same numbered pages as in the English edition, 
and this result has been almost tmiformly obtained. 

The Director has received a number of letters suggesting that this 
volume be issued in other languages, but while such action might perhaps be 
a most efficient method of popularization of the codification of international 
law in those countries where English or Spanish is not generally understoood 
and where, it seems, the great public is without easy means of knowing what 
has been done along this line at The Hague and the measure in which the 
powers have agreed to the international rules proposed, he confines himself 
for the present to proposing for the approval of the Executive Committee and 
the Board of Trustees the publication in the French language of a counterpart 
of the second English edition. The selection of the French in preference to 
other languages is made for the reason that the original language of the con- 
ventions and declarations is French, and that therefore if the volume is issued 
in that language it will not only serve for French-speaking people all the pur- 
poses that the English and Spanish editions serve for the English and Spanish- 
speaking peoples, but will also contain the authoritative texts which statesmen 
and diplomatists of all nations must consult and by which they should be and 
in the end must be governed. 
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Official Reports Accompanying the Hague Conventions 



The original purpose of this publication was to furnish English readers 
with a translation of the official reports accompanying the draft conventions 
and declarations submitted to the two Hague Conferences by the several com- 
missions charged with preparing them, inasmuch as such reports contain an ex- 
planatory and interpretative commentary necessary to a correct understanding 
of the provisions of the conventions and declarations. The plan of the work 
was subsequently enlarged to include other documents showing the development 
of international law upon the subjects dealt with by the Conferences, such as the 
Declaration of Paris, the Geneva Ccmventions of 1864, 1868, and 1906, Dr. 
Lieber's ''Instructions for the Government of the Armies of the United States in 
the Field," the Declaration of St. Petersburg of 1868, the Declaration of Brussels 
of 1874, etc In the course of preparation it became obvious that the reports to 
the Conferences would hardly suffice the reader unless accompanied by additional 
documents to which these reports make ntunerous references. These documents, 
which are termed annexes in the official proceedings of the Conferences, are occa- 
sionally quoted textually or substantially in the reports but more often this is not 
done. And inasmuch as they are generally proposals made by one or another 
delation for insertion in an international convention it is clear that the views of 
the many governments that have advanced such proposals can be seen in definite 
shape in these annexes, and that they afford the best evidence of the attitude 
taken by the several governments in respect of many disputed questions of inter- 
national law which must ultimately find solution. Since it has seemed indis- 
pensable to include these proposab of the various governments in this work, a 
further change in its original plan has resulted from the increase in bulk of 
the material to be printed. Accordingly, the related documents indicated above, 
such as the Declaration of Paris, etc., have been removed from the volume as 
originally planned and are to appear in a companion volume, of which a de- 
scription is given below. 

Documents Bearing Upon the Hague Conventions and Declarations 

The documents above referred to were the subject of a resolution 
adopted by the Executive Committee at its meeting of May 21, 1915, in which 
an allotment was made from the appropriation for the Division of International 
Law for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, "for the preparation and publi- 
cation of a volume containing documents to be selected by the Director of the 
Division of International Law, bearing upon the conventions and declarations 
adopted at the Hague Conferences, to be issued as a companion volume to the 
volume of official reports on the Hague Conventions." 

In pursuance of this resolution the Director has had translated into the 
English language a considerable number of documents selected for inclusion in 
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this volume. The translations are now in hand and the material is being pre- 
pared for the printer. Among the proposed contents of the volume are the 
several Geneva Conventions, Declaration of London with the official report 
thereon, the resolutions of the Institute of International Law bearing upon the 
subjects dealt with at The Hague, the doctunents laid before the First Hague 
Conference by the Netherlands Government touching the program of that Con- 
ference, Lieber's "Instructions," the Hospital Ships Convention of 1904, and 
certain diplomatic correspondence relative to the foregoing agreements. The 
dimensions of the volume will permit of the inclusion of all the most pertinent 
documents. 

Instructions to the American Delegates to the Hague Peace Conferences 
and Their Official Repcurts 

From time to time requests are made for Secretary Hay's and Secretary 
Root's instructions to the American delates to the First and Second Hague 
Peace Conferences and requests are also made for the reports of the delegations 
to these epoch-making conferences. The instructions and reports have been 
printed, but they are either not to be found in any one place or in handy and 
convenient form. It has therefore been thought advisable to bring them together 
with some other necessary material and to issue them in a small volume, which 
will enable the reading public to understand and to appreciate the interest taken 
by the United States in the Hague Peace Conferences and the importance of 
their labors. 

There are perhaps three problems of well-nigh equal importance in the inter- 
national world which must needs be solved if we are ever to hope to sub- 
stitute, to quote Mr. Root's happy phrase, "the rule of law for the rule of man." 
These are first the meetings of the Hague Conferences at stated periods in order 
to reconmiend to the nations for their approval principles of justice which, when 
approved by the nations, become the law of nations; second, an international 
court of justice to ascertain facts and to apply the principles of law, accepted 
by the nations, to the disputes which have been submitted for decision by nations 
to the international court of justice. The third is national in form, but inter- 
national in substance, and it therefore could be recommended to the nations 
by the Hague Peace Conferences. If not so recommended, it could be carried 
into effect by each nation and the practice of each would make an international 
practice. 

This third problem is publicity in foreign affairs, that is to say, that treaties 
made by different governments shall be passed upon not only by the sovereign 
or chief executive, but by a body representing the people; that no treaty shatt 
have binding effect which has not been so passed upon and approved, and 
that it shall not in any event take effect and bind either or any nation until it 
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has been proclaimed the law of the land, just as any statute, differing in onpn 
and form, but not in effect, is proclaimed the law of the land before it can go 
into effect It would seem that government by the head of the state, whether 
that head be hereditary or elective, has broken down, as this system, which has 
hitherto obtained in the world at large, proved itself incompetent to preserve the 
peace of Europe in 1914, although each head of the state, hereditary or elective, 
of every country now at war expressed himself as desirous of peace. They 
failed, and their failure should cause partisans of international peace to insist 
upon the value of collective wisdom as distinct from what may be called heredi- 
tary wisdom, as with a single exception the heads of the warring nations are 
hereditary monarchs. If the people are to bear the brunt of war, they should 
know that a policy of their government is adopted in contemplation of war, so 
that they may determine whether they are willing to suffer in their lives and in 
their persons the awful consequences of war. They can not know what is 
likely to happen in the future unless they know what is taking place in the 
present, and the policy of secrecy in diplomacy, not secrecy in negotiations, 
which may be necessary, but maintaining secret die results of diplomacy, should 
be torn up by the roots and utterly destroyed. 

We can not safely count upon democracy to prevent wars, tminformed and 
ignorant as it is of international affairs, but we would be justified in expecting 
that democracy, instructed in its duties as well as in its rights, should show itself 
able to pass thoughtfully and wisely upon questions of foreign policy, for, if 
democracy can not pass upon these questions and decide them in such a way as 
to preserve its existence as a governing force, democracy must go. 

The present volume is a contribution to this policy of publicity, by opening, 
as it were, the windows of the Foreign Offices so that the sun may enter and 
light up even the dark comers. 

Our Secretaries of State should not give instructions to their representatives 
which can not be published and our representatives should not agree to pro- 
posab at an international or other conference which they can not justify and 
explain in a report to be laid before their countrymen. It is not one of the 
least services of the framers of the G>nstitution of the United States that, 
while allowing the Executive to appoint ambassadors and ministers, their ap- 
pointments were to be passed upon by a Senate representing the states of the 
Union, in order that these agents should possess the confidence of the people, 
not merdy of the appointing power, and it was not one of the least services of 
these same framers of the G>nstitution that, while allowing the President of the 
United States to conduct foreign affairs, they nevertheless made the validity of 
any treaty or agreement n^tiated by him or his agent depend upon the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and not merely upon a majority of the Senate, as is 
the case in partisan matters, but upon two-thirds of the Senators present, in 
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order that the treaty or agreement might meet not merely with the approval of 
the President's henchmen, but of the people as represented by two-thirds of the 
Senate. 

In addition to the instructions of Secretaries Hay and Root to the American 
delegations to the two Hague Peace Conferences and to the official reports of 
these delations to the Secretaries of State, there have been added some other 
documents which are thought to be necessary to a correct understanding both of 
the instructions and of the reports. In the first instance, these are the two 
Russian circulars calling the Conference, in which the reason for the call and 
the program of the Conference are stated and set forth. In the next place. 
Secretary Hay's two circular instructions of 1904, paving the way for the Second 
Hague Peace Conference and two notes of the Russian Ambassador of 1906 
and 1907, outlining the program of the Second Conference. At a time when 
the Hague Conferences seem to have fallen on evil days and when their work 
is ruthlessly brushed aside by the powers at war and underestimated even by 
neutrals, it seems incumbent upon those who believe in the Conferences and 
their work to confess their faith in public. 

It is believed that the present publication not merely confesses the faith 
of the American people in the Conferences and their work, but also confesses 
the faith of the American people in their Secretaries of State and in their 
delates to the Conferences, because the people had no reason to be ashamed 
of the part taken at these Conferences by their Government and its representa- 
tives, and the people have every reason to believe that, when force has spent 
itself in vain, the appeal will again be made to reason and not in vain. 

The Hague Court Reports 

This volume^ sets forth the awards in each case that has been submitted to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague and also the special treaty 
submitting the case, as well as introductory matter showing its origin and nature, 
the diplomatic proceedings which failed to effect a settlement, and the exact 
question submitted to the special tribunal for its decision. It has also been de- 
cided to include in the volume reproductions of the original maps and charts 
which accompanied certain cases, namely, the Grisbadama Case, North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Case, Island of Timor Case, and Tavignano, Camouna and 
Gaulois Cases. The legends and the names of the countries, places, rivers, etc., 
on these reproductions necessarily have been left in the language used on the 
originals. 

Since it not infrequently happens that the accuracy of translations, espe- 
cially of important documents, is questioned, it was finally decided to include 

*A further description of thb volume may be found in the Year Books for 1915-14 (pp. 
138^) and 1915 (p. 134). 
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in an appendix the original texts of the documents of which translations appear 
in the volume. In view of the importance of the Hague Conventions of 1899 
and 1907 for the pacific settlement of international disputes, which prescribe 
the procedure tmder which the various arbitrations or commissions of inquiry 
shall be instituted and conducted, it was decided to include in the introduction 
both the original texts and translations thereof. While these additions add 
very materially to the size of the volume, the Director feels that any disadvan- 
tage arising thereby is more than cotmterbalanced by the usefulness of such 
additions. 

In order that no question as to accuracy might be raised, the original texts 
of all documents were secured from official sources. 

While there are other publications which contain more or less of the 
information concerning the arbitrations before the Permanent G>urt at The 
Hague which is included in this volume, it is nevertheless believed that by 
reason of the syllabi prefixed to the awards, the arbitration agreements, and 
important supplementary documents following the award in each case, a more 
comprehensive volume has been prepared than any heretofore published. In 
addition, the reproduction of the maps in the form originally submitted to the 
tribunals is also a feature of importance. 

This work has now been completed and is ready for distribution. 

Statement of Certain Principles of International Law 

In the discussion of the actions of belligerents in the present war and 
in attempting to justify or condemn such of their actions as were thought 
to have been covered by the conventions adopted at the Hague G>nferences, 
the question has been raised because of certain technical provisions of the 
conventions whether they were binding upon some or all of the belligerents. 
A discussion of such technicalities is always interesting and sometimes very 
profitable to the trained expert, but is not likely in the face of the terrible events 
which the world is now witnessing to appeal to any considerable part of the 
public in neutral cotmtries or to be considered at all ih the countries most 
vitally affected. The raising of such technicalities tends to engender a feeling 
that the conventions are the mere tools of diplomats and experts designed to 
becloud the issue when the time for their application arrives, and that they are 
practically useless as measures of international right and duty. 

It is not the purpose of the Director to discuss whether such an indict- 
ment is warranted or not, but he believes it should be clearly understood that 
even if our confidence in the effectiveness of the Hague Conventions is shaken, 
it does not follow that the principles and rules contained in them have ceased 
to be binding in international law, or that, because certain nations may raise 
technicalities as to the application to them of the Hague Conventions, they 
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can also object to the application to them of the principles of law contained 
in the conventions. For, in the framing of the Hague Conventions, it was 
found necessary in order to reach a substantial agreement to embody many 
rules which were already recognized as a part of the law of nations. Their 
embodiment, therefore, in the Hague G>nventions was nothing more nor less 
than placing them for convenience in a written code, and, just as nations in 
their domestic matters would have recourse to their common law in case parts 
of their code became inoperative, so also the nations of the world are bound 
at the present day by the common-law rules of international law existing before 
their codification in the Hague Conventions just as if no such codification had 
taken place. 

This phase of the situation is so important that the Director believed a 
valuable contribution could be made by the preparation of a statement of the 
principles of international law covered in the Hague Conventions as they 
existed separately and independently of the Hague Conventio[ns on August 
1, 1914. Such a project, including especially the law relating to the principles 
of the conduct of land warfare, the principles of the conduct of maritime war- 
fare, the principles of neutrality, and the general effect of the outbreak of war 
upon nationality, citizenship, etc., was laid by the Director before the Executive 
Committee and approved by it. A considerable amount of preliminary work 
has already been accomplished. 



There seems to be a consensus of enlightened opinion that an international 
court of justice which shall take jurisdiction of and decide justiciable disputes 
between nations when and as they arise is as essential to the nations as it is to the 
peoples of the different countries, which, taken together, form the Society of 
Nations. It can, of course, be objected that but a small portion of the disputes 
between nations are justiciable and that therefore an international court of jus- 
tice is only expected to render modest services. Admitting, for the purposes 
of argument, that this is so, although it is not in fact admitted, it would never- 
theless follow that any services rendered by an international court would be a 
victory of law and justice over self-redress and that our gratitude would be 
due to the court in proportion to the victory. 

But the objection goes too far, because it applies equally to disputes be- 
tween individuals and, if it is inappropriate in one case, it is believed to be equally 
inappropriate in the other. For law courts within national lines merely deal with 
disputes of a justiciable nature, not with questions of policy, which are of a 
troublesome and perplexing nature, and do not find their way into court — ^indeed, 
are unfitted for judicial settlement — and which form the overwhebning majority 
of the disputes of the inhabitants of every country. Yet, so far as the Director 
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of the Division is able to ascertain, no proposition is before the public to abolish 
courts merely because they do not and are not fitted by their nature to decide 
all the disputes which may arise in the ordinary and daily life of the people; 
and it is believed that it would be just as sensiUe to propose that national courts 
be abolished for this objection as it would be not to create an international court 
because it could only decide disputes of a justiciable nature and not all di^tes, 
particularly those involving questions of policy between nations. 

Admitting, however, as it b a feict and therefore must be admitted, that the 
court by its very nature can properly only pass upon a fraction of the disputes 
between individuals, namely, upon those of a justiciable nature, it does not follow 
that the influence of the court is restricted ; for, by the creation of a habit of mind 
to settle disputes without a resort to force, the people everywhere discuss their 
disputes and decide them without disturbing the peace of the community, be- 
cause of the fact that the influence of the court has pervaded all classes of society 
and has formed the habit stronger than law of settling their differences by rational 
means. We do not today at least fight a duel because we are at odds with our 
neighbor about a question of policy excluded from the jurisdiction of a court, 
because the influence of judicial procedure has so pervaded the public that it has 
driven out the last vestige of self-redress, which the establishment of the court 
checked in the first instance by deciding disputes of a lq[al nature. There seems 
to be no valid reason for believing that the experience of an international court 
would be different on a large scale and in the international domain from what it 
is within the smaller area which we call a state. The existence and successful 
operation of a court would not only decide disputes of a justiciable nature, and 
we know that so-called political questions were often at the b^^inning mere dis- 
putes as to fact and as to law which have assumed a political importance by em- 
bittered foreign relations due to delay and mismanagement in their settlement. 

A distinguished Secretary of State, who is President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Endowment and Chairman of its Executive Committee, directed 
the American delegation to the Second Hague Peace Conference to propose a 
court to be composed of permanent judges, who should act under a sense of 
judicial responsibility, in order that questions of a justiciable nature might not 
be decided as heretofore by a temporary tribunal created for the trial of a case 
and going out of being with its settlement and which tribunal was composed 
of high-minded and honorable men, who acted under a sense of diplomatic as 
distinguished from judicial responsibility. 

It is well known that the American delegation succeeded in drafting a pro- 
posal in conjunction with the German and British delations and laid it be- 
fore the Conference with the support of the French delation; that, after 
weeks of discussion and debate, a draft convention of 35 articles was adopted, 
regulating the jurisdiction and the procedure of thb proposed permanent court, 
mistermed the Court of Arbitral Justice; that the difficulty of hitting upon a 
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method of appointing the judges acceptable to the different nations assembled 
in conference prevented the definite constitution of the court; that the Gm- 
ference recommended that the draft convention approved by it should be sub- 
mitted to the nations and that through diplomatic discussion and negotiation 
agreement should be reached as to the m^od of appointing the judges and 
constituting the court This means that the question of principle was settled 
by the Q>nference, which declared itself fairly and squarely in favor of a truly 
international court composed of judges acting under a sense of judicial re- 
sponsibility, and that only details, including the very important one of appoint- 
ing the judges, were left open for adjustment 

We are therefore justified in saying that the Second Hague Peace G>nfer- 
ence practically, if not absolutely, created a permanent international judiciary. 

Without stating the many methods of appointing the judges which were 
proposed by the American delegation to the Second Conference, in Mr. Choate's 
address of August 1, 1907, which address is to be found in the volume en- 
titled the Status of an International Court of Justice, published by the Division 
of International Law and which will be separately noticed and discussed dse- 
where, it may be said that the attempt to constitute an international court 
for all nations was too ambitious, considering the state of public opinion, which 
had not been converted to the project It was evident at the G>nference 
that some nations were more favorable to the project than others; that some 
were satisfied with the creation of a temporary tribunal through the panel of 
arbiters devised by the First Hague G>nference; that others felt the necessity 
of thoroughly considering the project, and that some few were of the opinion 
that the nations, having had no experience with a permanent international 
tribunal, should not attempt the formation of a truly international court, to which 
all nations should be parties, before there had been some experience showing the 
services which could reasonably be expected of such an institution by having it 
tried upon a smaller and less ambitious scale. For this reason, the recommenda- 
tion of the Conference that the court should be established through diplomatic 
channels does not make its constitution depend upon the agreement of any 
specific number of nations, but leaves it to any group, however small, to create 
the court for themselves and for such others as may care to adhere to it. 

The Director of the Division has for years past urged the Department of 
State to endeavor to establish the court through diplomatic channels, and he has 
devised various plans by which the court could be established, either as a branch 
of the prize court or separately by means of the method of appointing the judges 
agreed to in the case of the prize court, or separately for a limited number of 
nations, irrespective of the prize court or its method of appointing the judges. 
The tractate entitled The Proposed Court of Arbitral Justice, in the form of 
a letter and memorandum dated January 12, 1914, addressed to his Excellenqr» 
Mr. Loudon, the Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs, states in detail the 
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Steps which had been taken by the Government of the United States to secure 
the establishment of the court and proposed the formation of a court of a 
limited number of nations, in order that experience might be had in judicial settle- 
ment which would justify and persuade the nations at large either to avail them- 
selves of the permission to use the court or to agree upon a different method 
of constituting it which should appeal to them to be more desirable. 

The Director felt it to be the*part of wisdom to take the public into his 
confidence in order that public opinion might be created in favor of the court 
and by virtue thereof that the nations might be the more willing to create it. He 
recognized, however, that the documents contained in this modest volume should 
not be published without the approval of the Secretary of State. He therefore 
consulted the Honorable Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, who stated the 
willingness of the Department that the tractate should be published as it was 
presented to Mr. Loudon. It is therefore issued as a document by the Division 
of International Law. 



It seems to be the experience of partisans of an international court of 
justice that the people whom they address on the subject invariably express 
themselves in favor of the establishment of such a court, but that tiie people 
generally manifest a lamentable ignorance both as to the nature of the project 
and as to the steps which have already been taken to realize it 

The people of our country believe in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which is in reality an international court, administering justice between 
and among forty-eight states forming the American union, in which each state 
may sue the other in all matters of a justiciable nature. The people are so 
familiar with the existence of the Q>urt and the successful exercise of its juris- 
diction, in so far as suits against the state are concerned, that they find it hard 
to understand why the forty-four nations represented at the Second Hague Peace 
Conference did not establish a permanent international judiciary, because our 
countrymen seem to r^rd it as settled, without the necessity of argument, that 
an international judiciary would render equal if not greater service to the forty- 
four nations represented at the Conference and forming the society of nations 
which the Supreme Court of the United States has rendered to the forty-eight 
states composing the American union. 

The American Society for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes 
was formed in 1910 for the express purpose of advocating the establishment 
of the international court of justice, miscalled the Court of Arbitral Justice, 
approved in principle by the Second Hague Peace Conference, and, by means of 
annual meetings and publications, to crystallize public opinion in its behalf in 
the United States and to create public opinion in its behalf abroad. 
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In 1914, shortly before the outbreak of the great war, which has already 
undone the work of many years and which menaces the very existence of civiliza- 
tion, the Judicial Settlement Society issued a pamphlet on the status of the 
international court of justice with an appendix of addresses and official docu- 
ments prepared by the Secretary of the Judicial Settlement Society, who also 
happens to be the Director of the Endowment's Division of International Law. 
In speaking of this pamphlet the most competent of judges, who is likewise 
connected with the Endowment as President of the Board of Trustees and as 
Chairman of its Executive Committee, namely, the Honorable Elihu Root, felt 
himself justified in saying in September, 1914: 

« 

It is very clear and satisfactory and it came at just the right time, 
because on all these subjects we shall have to take a new departure after 
the war, and this paper is a summing up of the status of peaceable settlement 
at the close of the period. It ought to be in permanent book form. 

The pamphlet therefore to which Mr. Root thus refers is accordingly issued 
by the Division of International Law in permanent book form, and it wili 
be widely circulated as its purpose is to make known what has been done 
in order to create a public opinion which will insist that the work will not only 
be carried on, but carried to completion. 

The Director believes that Mr. Roofs word is a sufficient justification for 
the appearance and distribution of the pamphlet in book form, but he feels 
that it would not be amiss to quote an opinion of a subsequent Secretary of 
State, like Mr. Root, a distinguished lawyer, who felt justified in stating that 
if an international court of justice of the kind approved in principle by the 
Second Hague Peace Conference and advocated in this pamphlet had been in 
existence before the outbreak of the great war, the world would have been 
spared this calamity, because the dispute between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, 
being of a justiciable nature, the facts in dispute and the law to be applied could 
have been determined by this court and public opinion wotdd have insisted that 
the issue between the two countries be referred to it 



This Revue has been suspended pending the continuance of the war. 
The latest remittance by the Endowment under the subvention allotted by the 
Executive Committee was made August 18, 1915, for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1914. A report for the calendar year 1914 has been received from 
the editor-in-chief, Mr. £douard Rolin Jaequemyns, which shows that the finan- 
cial condition of the Revue is satisfactory and that its temporary suspension 
is due to difficulties in communicating with collaborators in foreign countries 
and in forwarding the Revue to subscribers. Although the last three numbers, 
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4, 5, and 6, for 1914 have not yet been issued, No. 4 has been printed and is 
held in the offices of the Revue at Brussels ready to be sent out and will be 
mailed as soon as the foreign occupation of Belgium ceases, and the necessary 
provision for preparation and distribution of Nos. 5 and 6 is included in the 
editor's financial statement. 

In this connection it may be added that the administrative council of the 
Revue voted the sum of 1,500 francs towards the general expenses made neces- 
sary by the establishment in Brussels of the ''Belgian agency of information for 
prisoners of war an J interned persons." This agency was established by Mr. 
Rolin Jaequemyns under the patronage of the Belgian Red Cross, but apart 
from it, on the basis of a twofold agreement entered into by Mr. Rolin Jaeque- 
myns with the Belgian Government, established at the time at Antwerp, and 
with Marshal von der Goltz, who was at the time German Governor-General 
The agency acts in accordance with the spirit of Articles 14 and 16 of the 
Hague Regulations concerning the laws and customs of war on land, but in a 
rather special form owing to the fact that the institution operates as an inter- 
national institution in a country occupied by a foreign nation. It has been 
able to render great service in giving the Belgian population information about 
Belgian military and civilian prisoners in Germany and about Belgian soldiers 
interned in Holland, as well as in receiving, distributing and forwarding money, 
and finally in forwarding clothes and provisions to Belgian prisoners abroad. 

It is to be hoped that circumstances will soon enable a resumption of publi- 
cation by this excellent Revue, which was the earliest established in the field 
of international law, having been founded in 1873 by Mr. Gustave Rolin Jaeque- 
myns, the eminent father of the present editor-in-chief.* 



This is the Spanish edition of the American Journal of International Law 
published with the aid of the Endowment. The circulation of the Revista has 
been increased during the past year and it is now being read in every country 
of South and Central America and in some of the countries of Europe and Asia 
as well. It has a regular circulation at the present time of 280 copies, distributed 
by countries as follows: 



iPor further statements descriptive of this Revue, sec Year Books for 1912, page 138, 
and 19U-H page 174. 
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Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile . 



Argentina 



Colombia . 
Costa Rica. 



26 
4 
7 
18 
11 
9 
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Cuba 27 

Dominican Rq)ublic 4 

Ecuador 11 

Guatemala 14 

Haiti 1 

Honduras 19 

Italy 1 

Mexico 14 

Nicaragua 5 

Panama 14 

Paraguay 2 

Peru 14 

Philippine Islands 6 

Porto Rico 14 

Portugal 3 

Salvador 8 

Siam 1 

Spain 11 

United States 4 

Uruguay 9 

Venezuela 23 



In addition to the r^lar issues of the Journal and supplement, there 
appeared during the preceding year a Spanish edition of the Special Supplement 
to the American Journal of International Law for July, 1915, containing the dip- 
lomatic correspondence of the United States with belligerent governments con- 
cerning neutral rights and duties. The contents of this voltune are fully described 
in this report under the heading relating to the purchase and distribution of the 
English edition of the same volume. Suffice it to say, in this connection, that 
the translation of these documents into the Spanish language and their dissemi- 
nation throtighout South and Central America will give our southern neighbors 
an opportunity of learning at first hand the exact attitude which the United 
States Government has taken with reference to the many and serious ques- 
tions of international law and neutrality which the present war has produced. 
It too often happens that, owing to the relative isolation of the United States 
in international matters, the interpretation of its attitude and motives to our 
neighbors of the south is left to foreigners who may be far from sympathetic 
with the American Government and people. By placing before them the texts 
of this important correspondence, translated into their own language, the people 
and governments of Central and South America will be able to form an unbiased 
judgment of the position of the United States Government on the vexed ques- 
tions growing out of the war. 

When the American Institute of International Law, whose organization is 
reported in another section of this report, and the national societies of inter- 
national law affiliated with it, come into ftdl operation, it is expected that the 
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Revista will oflfer a convenient and well-established organ for the interchange 
of views between the members in the various republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Executive Committee of the American Society of International Law 
has already taken steps to encourage the circulation of the Revista among the 
societies of Latin America by making a considerable reduction in price to the 
members of such societies. 

Rivista di Diritto Intemazionale 

This Italian Review of International Law, which is edited by Professor 
Dionisio Anzilotti of the University of Rome and Mr. A. Ricci-Busatti, Minister 
Plenipotentiary in the Italian diplomatic service, has continued to appear since 
Italy entered the war. Its publication has been somewhat retarded, and the 
latest number received by the library of the Endowment is for the quarter 
ended August, 1915. The very moderate assistance given this review by the 
Endowment is by way of subscription to 100 copies thereof at the cost of 1,600 
lire. An examination of the account received, showing the expenses and income 
of the review, makes it obvious that in these times of trial only the assistance 
of the Endowment prevents pecuniary loss in the conduct of the review. It is 
suggested that further assistance might be extended to this excellent journal 
by purchasing earlier volumes of the Rivista to fill out the sets in some of those 
institutions which have been receiving it only since the b^[inning of the Endow- 
ment's subvention. It is greatly to be hoped that this Italian journal will thrive, 
because as it is the only one in the Italian language in the field of international 
law it naturally tends, as do all international law journals, to treat the subjects 
dealt with in its pages from a somewhat national point of view. 

Revue G£n£rale de Droit International Public 

Since the publication of the last Year Book of the Endowment, at which 
time it appeared that the publication of this review had been interrupted by the 
war in Europe, the Endowment has received numbers of the review up to and 
including No. 6 for 1915. The review has not only not decreased in size, but 
rather has increased by reason of the documents relating to the war which it 
has been thought useful to reprint. The high standard of the articles of the 
review has been maintained notwithstanding the great difficulty that the man- 
agement has had in communicating with collaborators. At a time when this 
review, like other periodicals, is experiencing hardship by reason of greatly 
increased workmen's wages, the enhanced price of paper, and the reduction in 
the number of subscribers in foreign countries, it seems very desirable that it 
should print more than the usual quantity of information and documents bear- 
ing upon the present war. For this reason it would be well to allow this review 
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a supplementary subvention of 1,000 francs which would permit it to give from 
eight to ten supplementary folios of documents in 1916. 

From the minutely detailed report of its publisher, Mr. Pedone, upon the ex- 
penditures on account of the subvention received from the Endowment, and an 
examination of the periodical itself, it is clear that the management has done 
well in the application of the fund. 

Messrs. Fauchille and Pedone have kindly offered to the library of the En- 
dowment back numbers of the review to complete its Hie, an offer which the 
Endowment has taken great pleasure in accepting. Some of these volumes have 
already been received and when the remainder has come to hand the library will 
have upon its shelves a complete file of another authoritative journal of inter- 
national law. 

The instalment of the subvention for the March quarter of 1916 has been 
remitted, as Mr. Fauchille assured the Director that the review will continue 
to appear during the year 1916, and that he is at present busy with No. 1 of the 
volume. 



The above title has been assumed pending the continuance of the present 
European war by the well-known Journal du droit iniemaHonal privi et de la 
jurisprudence comparie, founded in 1874 and published at Paris by Mr. fidouard 
Qunet, member and formerly president of the Institute of International Law. 
Now in its forty-third year, it continues to appear vegoizxXy and promptiy, the 
first four numbers for 1916 having already been received at the library of the 
Endowment G>nsiderable difficulties, of many kinds, incident to the war have 
been surmounted, thanks to the assistance of the Endowment, as stated by 
the eminent director of the journal. It is pleasant to reflect that in the midst of 
a violent international struggle the voice of law and justice continues to be heard 
in a calmly scientific tone even in the very capital of one of the belligerent 
powers. 

The sum of 10,000 francs has been transmitted to this journal, being the full 
amount for the year ending December 31, 1916, of the subvention granted for 
four hundred subscriptions to the journal by the Endowment iq accordance 
with arrangements made by the Director of the Division of International Law. 

Revue de Droit International Privi et de Droit P£nal International 

This Revue, published in the French language at Paris in four numbers to 
the year, was founded in 1905 by Mr. A. Darras and has been continued by 
Mr. A. de Lapradelle, Professor of International Law in the University of 
Paris and an associate member of the Institute of International Law. Professor 
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de Lapradelle is assisted in this work by a corps of collaborators, among whom 
are many professors of international law, statesmen and jurists.^ 

The latest payment made to this review by the Endowment was remitted 
December 20, 1915, and was to cover the instalment for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1914, of the subvention. The publication of the review has been 
only recently completed for the year 1914. 



The Jahrbuch, one of the newcomers in the field of international law, is 
edited by Professors Th. Niemeyer and K. Strupp and is published at Munich 
and Leipzig. The first voliune has been described in previous reports of the 
Director of the Division of International Law.' 

Volume 2 of the Jahrbuch, which is slightly larger than its predecessor, con- 
firms the high opinion of its usefulness heretofore expressed by the Director. 
It purports to cover the year ending September 1, 1913. Part 1, of 524 pages, 
consists of official documents; part 2, of 1,040 pages, contains articles and reports 
by specialists on the happenings of the year indicated. Among these are to be 
noted an article by Dr. L. C. Polano, of The Hague, on the preparations for the 
Third Hague Peace Conference, and an annual review of the international rela- 
tions of the United States by Professor George G. Wilson, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The appearance of the first part of Volume 3 has now been delayed many 
months beyond the usual time of year of the appearance of its predecessors. The 
Endowment is not advised as to when an issue of this volume may be expected, 
but it is to be hoped that the continuance of the publication of this valuable an- 
nual will not be seriously interrupted. With the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, provision has been made in the estimates for 1916-17 for the purchase 
and distribution of the usual number of copies of Volume 3, if and when it is 
published. 



This periodical, under the title of Revue de droit international et diplo- 
moHque, which is published monthly for ten months of the year, in the Japanese 
language at Tokio by the Japanese International Law Association, continues to 
appear with r^;ularity. An examination of the numbers issued since the last 
annual report of the Division shows that the review is steadily improving in 
scientific value. It also appears from the latest report furnished by the man- 
agement on the affairs of the review that 7,600 copies thereof have, as in the 
preceding year, been distributed gratuitously to newspapers, high educational 
institutions, libraries, members of Parliament, notables at home and abroad, etc.. 



'See Year Book for 1915-14, p. 151. 

'Year Book for 1915-14, PP. 182-185, and Year Book for 1915, p. 159. 
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with a view to popularizing the study of international law. As a result of the 
activity along these lines of the directors of the review, and in consequence also 
of the tmfavorable rate of exchange that has prevailed, and especially of the 
increased printing expenses due to rise in the price of paper, a deficit of 1382.56 
yen appears on the balance sheet of the annual statement. This sum, however, 
will, according to the statement of the treasurer, Mr. Hidei Fukuoka, be re- 
deemed as usual by the editor, treasurer, collaborators, etc., of the journal. 
Among the leading articles that have appeared during the past year are: 



Dr. a. Ninagawa: 

H. Matsuzaki: 
T. Mano: 
J. Shinoda: 

T. IzuMi: 
Dr. S. Tachi: 
R. Shimatani: 



The Eflfect of War upon Treaties 
The Existence of International Law 
Pan-Slavism 
Prisoners of War 

Differences between the Japanese and the German 

Ideas r^[arding the Rules of War 
Effects of War on the Neutral Territories in Europe 
Fundamental Idea of the Succession of States 
The California Question and the Canal Tolls Problem 



English Summaries of the Japanese Review of International Law 

In order to enable the Director to be informed of the contents of this review, 
which is the recipient of an annual subvention from the Endowment, and in 
order to enable him to judge of the effectiveness of its work in advancing a 
knowledge of international law and in promoting its application in the relations 
of nations, the Executive Committee has for the last two years authorized the 
translation into English of parts of the review selected by the Director. The 
review appears ten times a year and an arrangement has been made with a com- 
petent Japanese translator in Japan to translate selected articles in each number 
as it appears. For this service, the sum of $100 per number is paid, making the 
annual cost $1,000. The work has previously been conducted under special 
allotments of the Executive Committee, but the Director is so impressed with 
the advisability and indeed the necessity for continuing it that he recommends 
that it be made a part of the regular work of the Division and be included in the 
estimates. 

From a perusal of the translations from the review which have so far been 
made, the Director feels that the Endowment would be performing a useful 
service in promoting a clearer understanding between Japan and the United 
States if its contents were brought to the attention of the interested public in 
the United States. To accomplish this purpose, he recommends that so much 
of the English summaries of the review as he may direct be printed in pamphlet 
form by the Division of International Law and distributed to persons interested 
in international law in the United States. The Director can think of no better 
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mailing list to use for this purpose than the readers of the American Journal 
of International Law, including the members of the Society and the institutions 
which subscribe, numbering in all about 1,700. It is estimated, without having 
definite figures at present available, that it will cost $100 per number for the 
printing of the stmimaries, making $1,000 for the year, and that a sum of $500 
should be allowed for postage. An estimate of $2,500 for the translation, print- 
ing and distribution of English summaries of the Japanese Review of Inter- 
national Law has accordingly been inserted, with the approval of the Executive 
Committee, in the estimates for next year. This sum includes $1,000 for the 
translation, $1,000 for printing, and $500 for postage, in accordance with the 
foregoing explanation. 



The recommendations which the Director has previously made on this sub- 
ject had in contemplation the visit to the United States of some prominent 
European professor of international law. The Honorable Francis Hagerup of 
Norway was first invited, but, owing to his official position, the outbreak of the 
European war made it impracticable for him to leave his country. The Execu- 
tive Committee then authorized the extension of the invitation to Professor L. 
Oppenheim of England. Professor Oppenheim had expressed a hesitancy to 
leave his chair at the University of Cambridge during the continuance of the 
war. The invitation was accordingly extended to him in such terms as to leave 
its acceptance open to him in case he should subsequently fed that he could 
accept. No intimation of a change of attitude has been received from Professor 
Oppenheim and, since the funds for this particular visit, which were included in 
the appropriation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, will revert to the 
treasury on the thirtieth of June next, and arrangements could not be made for 
a visit at this late season of the academic year, it is r^etted that this visit must 
be postponed until some future time. 

Owing to the uncertainty of obtaining acceptances from competent pro- 
fessors during the existence of the war, the Director has refrained from recom- 
mending a similar item in the appropriations for next year, but advantage has 
been taken of the presence in the United States of Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, the 
eminent publicist and author of Chile, who came as a guest of the Division of 
International Law in attendance upon the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress, to inaugurate an exchange of international law professors between 
South America and the United States. The Director is pleased to report that 
Dr. Alvarez has agreed to deliver a series of lectures before American institutions 
of learning during the year 1916-17, for which purpose the Executive Committee 
has provided funds from the appropriation for the Division for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916. 
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Collection and Publication of All Known International Arbitrations 

The Director of the Division is advised by Professor John Bassett Moore, 
who has this work under his immediate supervision, that, while there is nothing 
special to report at this time as to completed work, it may be said that greater 
progress is being made than previously in research, translating from foreign 
languages, and other work connected with the undertaking. 

For specific information as to what has been done to assist in this work by 
the copybts in Washington under the direction of the Division of International 
Law, there are appended the following data: 

New Granada-United States: 

Spanish manuscript and English translations of memorials and opinions 
of the umpire, also of correspondence regarding the claims with the 
final awards thereon of the commission of 1864 under the convention 
of September 10, 1857, whidi provided for the settlement of what 
are known as the "Panama Riot" claims. 

England-United States: 

Records of commission tmder convention of July 12, 1822, between the 
United States and England, known as the Convention of St Peters- 
burg, providing that indemnity be paid to citizens of the United States 
for "all slaves which the British forces may have carried away." 

Peru-United States: 

Records of the commission under the convention of December 4, 1868, 
which provided for the settlement of claims of citizens of one state 
against the other. 

Two SiauEs-UNiTED States: 

Journal of the commission of 1833 under the convention of October 14, 
1832, which provided for setdement of the claims of citizens of the 
United States against the Government of Naples. 

Spain-United States: 

Senate Document No. 391, being a list of claims and awards made by 
the Judge and the ruling of the Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury thereon, the claims having arisen from spoliations by the Ameri- 
can troops during the occupation of Florida during 1814-18. The con- 
vention under which these adjudications were made was concluded 
February 22, 1819. 

Peru-United States: 

List of the claims and the decision of the final referee on each claim 
adjudicated by the commission of 1847 under the convention of March 
17, 1841, which provided for the settlement of claims of American 
citizens or citizens of Peru for indignities suffered during the years 
1822-29 in Peru. 

PERu-UNrrED States: 

Proceedings of the commission, opinions of commissioners and some 
correspondence relating to the claims adjudicated by the commission 
under the convention of January, 1863, which provided for the settle- 
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ment of all claims of Peruvian citizens against the United States which 
had not been adjudicated under the treaty of 1841. 

France-United States: 

Proceedings of the commission on some of the claims which are of 
special interest, and the settlement of which was provided for by the 
convention of July 4, 1831. 

Spain-United States: 

The awards of the commission under the convention of October 27, 
1795, which provided for the settlement of claims of American citizens 
against the Government of Spain for vessels and cargoes taken from 
them by subjects of Spain. 

Spain-United States: 

All records of the commission and subcommission under the conven- 
tion of February 12, 1871, which provided for the settlement of claims 
of American citizens arising out of wrongs and injuries committed 
by authorities of Spain in the island of Cuba. 

MExico-UNriED States : 

The history of each claim and the evidence adduced in support thereof 
together with the opinions of the members of the commission under the 
convention of April 11, 1839, which provided for settlement of all 
claims of citizens of the United States against the Government of 
Mexico. 

France-United States : 

Some of the records of the commission under the convention of April 
30, 1803, which provided for the payment of sums due by France to 
citizens of the United States contracted before September 30, 1800. 

CoLOM bia-UInited States : 

The opinions and arguments of the arbitrators in the "Montijo" case 
provided for by an agreement between the two governments, August 



Mexico-United States : 

The records of the commission which met April 16, 1849, and con- 
tinued in session until June 28, 1850, under the convention of March 3, 
1849, which provided for the settlement of "all claims of citizens of the 
United States not heretofore decided against the Mexican Government" 

Costa Rica-United States : 

The records of the commission under the convention of July 2, 1860, 
which provided for the settlement of all claims of United States citizens 
against the Government of Costa Rica for injuries committed by author- 
ities of the latter government. The commission met in February, 1862. 

Collection and Publication of the Arbitration Agreements, Compromis, etc., 
of the Countries of the Western Hemisphere 

As has been indicated in previous reports on this subject, much delay ur 
foreseen and not subject to correction by the Endowment has been occasior 
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by inability to secure official publications or manuscripts containing the texts 
of certain arbitration treaties, clauses, etc., as will be seen by reference to the 
Year Books for the past two years. While considerable progress has been made 
in this r^rd, there still remains much to be obtained before a final collection 
and publication can be completed. However, it is now possible to state that 
by the early summer it is expected that the original texts with corresponding 
translations, when required, of all arbitration treaties, compromis, clauses, etc., 
will have been collected and copied for the period beginning with the year 1794, 
when the first arbitration treaty to which the United States was a party was 
signed, and ending with and including the year 1860. It is expected that this 
material will be sufficient to constitute the first volume of the series of such 
agreements of the nations of the Western Hemisphere. These treaties and 
clauses will be accompanied by appropriate notes and references. 

It is also hoped that by the end of June, next, the greater mass of material 
for the subsequent volume or volumes will have been largely selected up to the 
year 1910, which has been fixed as the date to which the work should be carried. 

In a verification of the treaties and clauses thus far collected, there have 
been examined during the past months, besides the official publications mentioned 
in the Year Book for 1915, the following: 

Argentine Republic: 

Botetin Mensual del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Several vols. 
Anuario del Mimsterio de Relaciones Exteriores. Buenos Aires, 1908. 
1vol. 

Coleccidn de Tratados celebrados por la Repiblica Argentina con las 
Naciones Extrangeras. Buenos Aires, 1884. 3 vols. 



Tratados, Convenciones, Protocolos y demds Actos Intemacionales 
vigentes celebrados por la Repiolica Argentina. Buenos Aires, 
1901-5. 3 vols. 



Memoria de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto de Bolivia. La Paz. Several 
vols. 



Actos Diplomdticos do BrasU Tratados do periodo colonial e varios 

documentos desde 1493. Rio de Janeiro, 1913. 3 vols. 
Apontamentos para Direto Intemacional o CoUecao completo dos 
Tratados celebrados polo Brasil com diferentes nacoes extrangeiras. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1864-69. 4 vols. 
Relatorio presentado pelo Ministro de Estado das Relacoes Exteriores. 
Rio de Janeiro. Several vols. 



Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Culto y Colonisacidn. 
Santiago de Chile. Several vols. 



Coleccidn de Tratados PAblicos de los Estados Unidos de Colombia. 
Bogoti, 1863-64. 2 vols. 



Bolivia: 



Brazil: 



Chile : 



Colombia : 
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ApSndice a la coleccidn de 1863. Bogoti, 1906. 1 vol. 
Segundo apindice a las colecciones de 1863, 1864 y 1906. Bogota, 1913. 
1 vol 

Andes Diplomdticos de Colombia. Bogoti, 1876. 1 voL 
Memoria de Relaciones Exteriores. Several vols. 
Costa Rica: 

Coleccidn de Tratados de Costa Rica. San Jose, 1896. 1 vol. 
Cuba: 

B olefin Oficial del Departamento de Estado de la Secreiaria de Estado 
y Justicia. Habana. Several vols. 
Dominican Republic: 

Memoria que presenta el C. Secretario de Relaciones Exteriores. Santo 

Domingo. Several vols. 
Coleccidn de Tratados Internacionales celebrados por la Reptlblica 
Dominicana desde su creacidn hasta nuestros dias. Santo Domingo, 
1896. 1 voL 
Ecuador: 

Coleccidn de Tratados, Capitulaciones, Armisticios y otros Actos Diplo- 
mdticos y PoUticos de la RepAblica del Ecuador. Guayaquil. 3 vols. 
Tratados de Extradicidn, Amistad, Comercio y Navegacidn de la Repi- 

blica del Ecuador. Quito, 1889. 1 vol. 
Informe del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Quito. Several vols. 
Guatemala: 

Memoria de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. Guatemala. 
Several vols. 

Haiti: 

RecueU des Lois et Actes de la RSpublique d'Haiti. Port au Prince, 
1907. 3 vols. 
Honduras: 

Tratados vigentes de la Repiblica de Honduras, primera parte, Centro 
Amirica. Tegucigalpa, 1913. 1 vol. 

Mexico: 

Derecho Internacional Mexicano, Mexico, 1873. 3 vols. 

Tratados y Convenciones celebrados y ratificados por la Republica Mcxi- 

cana. Mexico, 1876. 1 vol. 
Tratados y Convenciones vigentes. Mexico, 1904. 1 vol. 
Tratados y Convenciones vigentes. Mexico, 1909. 3 vols. 
Tratados y Convenciones vigentes, Apindice. Mexico, 1909. 1 vol. 
Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. Mexico. 

Several vols. 
Nicaragua : 

Tratados de Arbitrage y Claisulas de Arbitraje en Tratados diversos, 
RepAblica de Nicaragua. Managua, 1914. 1 vol. 
Panama: 

Memoria de Relaciones Exteriores. Panama. Several vols. 
Paraguay: 

Coleccidn de Tratados celebrados por la RepibKca del Paraguay. 

Asunci6n, 1890. 1 voL 
Memoria del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Asunci6n. Several 

vols. 
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Peru: 

Coleccidn de los Tratados del Peri. Lima, 1876. 1 vol. 
Coleccion de los Tratados, Convenciones, Capitulaciones, Armisficios 



ottos Actos Diplomdticos y Politicos del PerA. Lima. 1890-1905. 
12 vols. 

Apindice de los Tratados del Peri. Lima, 1911. 1 vol. 
Memoria del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Lima. Several vols. 
Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Lima. Several vols. 
Salvador: 

Coleccidn de Tratados de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1896. 1 vol. 
Pactos Intemacionales de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1910-11. 
3 vols. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. San Salvador. 
Several vols. 
Uruguay: 

Apuntes de Derecho Internacional Privado conteniendo los Tratados 
vigentes celebrados por la RepHblica Oriental del Uruguay desde su 
Indcpendencia hasta nuestros dias. Montevideo, 1911. 1 vol. 

Memoria presentada por el Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores. Monte- 
video. Several vols. 
Venezuela : 

Coleccidn de Tratados Piblicos de Venezuela. Car&cas, 1884. 1 voL 
Coleccidn de Tratados Piblicos de Venezuela. Caricas, 1911. 1 vol. 
El Libra Amarillo por el Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores. Car&cas. 
Several vols. 

It should be observed also that, in addition to the foregoing publications, an 
examination has been made of other official or semi-official publications whenever 
the arbitration treaties or clauses concerned European or Asiatic countries. 
Among these are those of Malloy, the State Papers, Descamps, de Lapradelle, 
Wiesse, de Martens, John Bassett Moore, Hertslet, Calvo, etc 

In the conduct of this investigation, resort has been had, not only to the 
libraries of the State Department, of the Pan American Union, and the Congres- 
sional Library, but to official publications which have by means of correspondence 
with different Latin American countries been secured for this purpose. 

It is expected that the arbitration treaties, compromis, clauses, etc., of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere in their entirety will be placed before the 
public in book form during the ensuing year. 

Collection of the Most Important Treaties Since the Peace of Westphalia 

This collection, besides the texts of the most important treaties since the 
Peace of Westphalia, is to contain notes and critical examination of the texts 
of such treaties, to be based upon information obtained from the archives of the 
states, and a political history both of the form and of the content. The work 
is to consist of two volumes; the first an introduction and the second the text 
of the treaties. 
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Owing to the increased requirements of the judicial and administrative 
duties of the author. Sir John Macdonell, attributable to the war, it has been im- 
practicable for him to complete this work within the stipulated time. Q)nsider- 
able progress has been made, however, and he hopes to be able to complete it by 
about the first of October next 

Treaties for the Advancement of Peace 

Mr. Bryan concluded, when Secretary of State, some thirty treaties which 
were in his opinion calculated to advance the cause of peace, and which, as 
published by the Department of State, are officially termed 'Treaties for the Ad- 
vancement of Peace." The following table gives the names of the- countries, the 
date of signature, and the date of the advice and consent of the Senate when the 
advice and consent of this branch of the treaty making power has been given : 

COUNTRY DATE OF SIGNATURE DATE OF RATIFICATION 

OF SENATE 

Salvador August 7, 1913 August 13, 1914 

Guatemala September 20, 1913 August 13, 1914 

Panama September 20, 1913 Not yet ratified 

Honduras November 3, 1913 August 13, 1914 

Nicaragua December 17, 1913 August 13, 1914 

Netherlands December 18, 1913 August 13, 1914 

Bolivia January 22, 1914 August 13, 1914 

Persia February 4, 1914 August 13, 1914 

Portugal February 4, 1914 August 13, 1914 

Costa Rica February 13, 1914 August 13, 1914 

Switzerland February 13, 1914 August 13, 1914 

Dominican Republic ...February 17, 1914 Not yet ratified 

Venezuela March 21, 1914 August 13, 1914 

Denmark April 17, 1914 September 30, 1914 

Italy May 5, 1914 August 13, 1914 

Norway June 24, 1914 August 13, 1914 

Peru July 14. 1914 August 20, 1914 

Uruguay July 20, 1914 August 13, 1914 

Argentine Republic July 24, 1914 August 13, 1914 

BrazU July 24, 1914 August 13, 1914 

Chile July 24, 1914 August 20, 1914 

Paraguay August 29, 1914 October 22, 1914 

China September 15, 1914 October 12, 1914 

France September 15. 1914 September 25, 1914 

Great Britain September 15, 1914 September 25, 1914 

Spain September 15, 1914 September 25, 1914 

Russia October 1, 1914 October 13, 1914 

Ecuador October 13, 1914 October 20, 1914 

Greece October 13, 1914 October 20, 1914 

Sweden October 13, 1914 October 22, 1914 
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The treaties are similar, though not identical, as they all provide that a 
commission of inquiry to be appointed by the contracting powers, to which dis- 
putes which have not otherwise been settled shall be submitted for investiga- 
tion and report; that the commission shall have a year's time within which to 
consider the questions and make its report ; that during this interval force shall 
not be resorted to by the parties in dispute; that upon the request of either of 
the contracting parties the commission of inquiry obtains jurisdiction of the 
controversy and may make its investigation and prepare its report— or the 
commission itself may, upon its own initiative, assume jurisdiction and investi- 
gate the controversy and make its report thereupon; that each of the contract- 
ing powers pledges itself to furnish the necessary information; and that the 
report when presented is not binding upon any of the contracting parties, but 
leaves them to adopt it as they may be minded to do. 

The Director of the Division wrote an editorial comment upon these treaties 
in the July number of the American Journal of IniemaHonat Law for 1914^ 
which had the good fortune of meeting with the approval of Secretary Bryan, 
who sent a copy of the editorial to each member of the Senate as a correct and 
adequate statement of the aims and purposes which he had in mind in concluding 
the treaties on bdialf of the United States. The material portion of this com- 
ment is therefore reproduced in this place, although it refers to but one of the 
treaties, which, however, is treated as typical of all: 

The provisions of the treaties diflfer, although the principle is invariably 
the same, and through the courtesy of the Secretary of State the Journal 
is enabled to give the text of what Mr. Bryan r^[ards as representative of 
the entire group, namely, the convention between the Netherlands and the 
United States of December 18, 1913. The preamble states — and the pre- 
amble is true in this case — that the United States and Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands are "desirous to strengthen the bonds of amity 
that bind them together and also to advance the cause of general peace.'' 
It would be a waste of time to comment upon this simple sentence, for 
since the Jay Treaty of 1794, which introduced arbitration into the modem 
practice of nations, the United States has been a leader, as well as a 
pioneer in the peaceful settlement of international disputes, and since the 
meeting of the First Peace Conference at The Hague in 1899 Holland has 
been and is the center of international development. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the little city of The Hague has become the unofficial 
capital of the society of nations. 

It may be permissible to quote, in support of these views, a passage 
from an address of Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, introducing his Excellency 
Mr. Loudon, then Netlieriand Minister to the United States, but now 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of his country, who in his present capacity 
authorized the Netherland Minister to negotiate the treaty m question with 
the United States: 
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There is in Europe one country— I was going to saj a little country, but that 
is not the word, because if bigness consists of high principles, if it consists of 
altnibm, if it consists of spiritual power, if it consists of standing for the right and 
for fairness among men, then Holland is a great country, and always has been. It 
was great in the days when the military ideal stood high and, if I remember rightly, 
none other than Hollanders were accustomed to carrying brooms at their mastheads 
in a certain historic channel But times pass along, and having excelled in the ideals 
of the Middle Ages, they left them to excel in the ideals of modem times. 

But to the treaty. By its first article 

The high contracting Parties agree that all disputes between them, of every 
nature whatsoever, to the settlement of which previous arbitration treaties or agree- 
ments do not apply in their terms or are not applied in fact, shall, when diplomatic 
methods .of adjustment have failed, be referred for investigation and report to a 
permanent international commission, to be constituted in the manner prescribed in the 
next succeeding article; and they agree not to declare war or begin hostilities during 
such investigation and before the report is submitted. 

It is believed that this article defines in the clearest and most unmistakable 
language the relation of the international commission to arbitration^ for it is 
expressly stated that diplomatic methods shall have been used to produce 
agreement and that they have failed ; that arbitration is not rejected in favor 
of a commission, because the disputes to be submitted to it are either those 
not covered by a treaty of arbitration, or, if included, are not actually ar- 
bitrated. That is to say, disputes of whatsoever nature, not included in 
arbitration treaties, are to be submitted to the commission, so that the new 
agency is to supplement the defects or shortcomings of such treaties and to 
bring to discussion all matters of controversy between the two countries in 
excess of the obligation assumed in treaties of arbitration. 

As will be seen in Article 3, the two countries do not confuse the pro- 
ceedings before the commission with the consequences of arbitration, be- 
cause the commission reports; the arbitral tribunal decides. The contract- 
ing parties believe, and it would appear properly, that a report based upon 
careful investigation is tantamount to a settlement, and it is to be hoped 
that this belief will be justified by the facts. It will be noted that the con- 
cluding clause of Article 1 provides that war shall not be declared or hostili- 
ties begun before the report of the commission is submitted. While war 
between the Netherlands and the United States is unthinkable, such an 
agreement is far from useless. Its very presence is an invitation to other 
nations, with which war is not unthinkable, to investigate before they fight, 
or rather to investigate instead of fighting. Its presence in many instru- 
ments of this kind will reinforce its influence in this one, and it will be 
harder m the future than in the past to refuse the reasonable demand of a 
foreign nation, as did the United States in 1898, to submit a controversy 
such as the blowing up of the Maine to an international commission of 
inquiry. 

The next article deals with the composition of this important body: 

The international commission shall be composed of five members, to be ap- 
pobted as follows : One member shall be chosen from each country, by the Govern- 
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ment thereof; one member shall be chosen by each Government from some third 
country; the fifth member shall be chosen by commcm agreement between the two 
Governments, it being understood that he shall not be a citizen of either country. 
The expenses of the commission shall be paid by the two Governments in equal pro- 
portion. 

The international commission shall be appointed within six months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of this treaty ; and vacancies shall be filled according to 
the manner of the original appointment 

In the first place, it is to be observed that the commission is to be per- 
manent (Article 1); that, although each country is to be represented in it 
by a citizen or subject of its choice, the other members, including the fifth, 
who may probably be chairman, are to be foreigners, so that control of the 
national elements is excluded; for, say what we wUI, a citizen or subject 
remains in international matters a citizen or subject. His presence in a 
commission of this kind, however, may well be helpful rather than detri- 
mental, because the report, as will be seen in Article 3, is not binding upon 
the governments. This article is very important, because it contains an 
obligation on the part of the governments and vests the commission with the 
initiative, if the governments do not themselves lay the dispute before it. 
But it will be well to quote the article in full before commenting upon it: 



In case the high contracting Parties shall have failed to adjust a dispute by 
diplomatic metiiods, they shall at once refer it to the international commission for 
investigation and report The international commission may, however, spontaneously 
offer its services to that effect, and in such case it shall notify both Governments and 
request their cooperation in the investigation. 

The high contracting Parties agree to furnish the permanent international com- 
mission with all the means and facilities required for its investigation and report. 

The report of the international commbsion shall be completed within one year 
after the date on which it shall declare its investigation to have begun, unless the 
high contracting Parties shall limit or extend the time by mutual agreement The 
report shall be prepared in triplicate ; one copy shall be presented to each Government, 
and the third retained by the commbsion for its files. 

The high contracting Parties reserve the right to act independently on the 
subject-matter of the dispute after the report of the commbsion shall have been sub- 
mitted. 

The first sentence should be construed with Article 1, for standing 
alone, it might seem that arbitration was to be excluded. By so doing it 
appears that, if there be no treaty of arbitration covering the dispute, or if 
the duty to arbitrate has not been complied with, diplomacy is not to drag 
on interminably, for upon its failure the governments agree to refer the 
dispute "at once" for investigation and report. It may happen, however, 
that one of the governments may be unwilling to do this and, were it not 
for the second sentence of Article 3, we would have, as it were, a deadlock. 
This sentence, however, allows the commission on its own initiative — ^**spon- 
taneously*' is the word in the text — ^"to offer its services," and the second 
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paragraph of the article apparently binds the contracting parties to furnish 
the commission ''with all the means and facilities required for its investi- 
gation and report" as fully as if the reference were with the consent and 
upon the motion of the two governments. There would seem, therefore, 
to be no escape from arbitration, on the one hand, if a treaty exists, or from 
the investigation and report of a conunission, whether the government will 
or no. Herein lies the great importance of the treaties, for investigation 
must in many cases amount to settlement, for no nation, however powerful, 
can in the long run withstand public opinion, and public opinion will no 
doubt be created by this article. 

It will be observed that the provision found in some of the treaties not 
to declare war and begin hostilities within a year, absent in express terms 
from this treaty, is nevertheless read into it indirectly, for the commission 
has, by Article 3, a year after the beginning of its investigation to prepare 
its report. The advantage of such a provision is too evident to need com- 
ment, and its application to the Maine incident will no doubt suggest itself, 
even to the casual reader. 

The concluding paragraph of Article 3 is hardly less important than 
the power of the commission to act spontaneously — ^that is, on its own initia- 
tive — ^and this although it does not attach any oi>ligation on the part of the 
governments to put into effect the conclusions of the report Indeed, this 
seeming defect is its crowning glory, for we know from every-day experi- 
ence how unwilling we are to do that which we are bound to do, and how 
often we do voluntarily what we do not need to do. There is no escape 
from the investigation, for, if the governments are recalcitrant, the com- 
mission itself may step in, and it is interesting to note that in public docu- 
ments "may** is not permissive but mandatory. If therefore the case is 
before the commission, and its submission does not depend upon the two 
governments or upon their national representatives, for they are a minority 
of two in a body of five, a report is inevitable, supposing that the foreign 
members are set upon a report, and it is believed tihat compliance with Ac 
report is inevitable, because of the pressure of public opinion which will 
be in this case enlightened. 

For the sake of completeness Article 4 is quoted, although the last two 
paragraphs of it deal with its signature : 



The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States of 
America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof; and by Her 
Majesty the Queen of the Netiierlands; and the ratifications shall be exchanged as 
soon as possible. It shall take effect immediately after the exchange of ratifications, 
and shall continue in force for a period of five years ; and it shall thereafter remain 
in force until twelve months after one of the high contracting Parties have given 
notice to the other of an intention to terminate it 



The treaty, it will be noted, is concluded for a period of five years, but 
in reality it is for six years, as it remains in force for a twelvemonth after 
one or the other party may have given notice of an intention to terminate it. 
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From this brief analysis of the convention, it is evident that it does 
not interfere with any existing agency of peace, because the nations are 
always free, through the channels of diplomacy, to adjust their disputes 
by direct n^otiations or by some other means, if they so desire. Arbitra- 
tion is expressly reserved, so that the present treaty supplements, but does 
not modify, a duty to arbitrate. It does bind the nations, however, to sub- 
mit their other disputes without reservation to the investigation and report 
of a permanent commission, which can act upon their mutual request, or 
' indeed without their request, and Mr. Bryan is to be congratulated upon 
having secured the discussion of all disputes between the contracting parties, 
not otherwise provided for, by the apparently simple yet effective device of 
an investigation and report, which is believed to be tantamount to settlement. 

The Director believes that these treaties should be gathered together and 
printed in the languages of the originals, and that there should be prefixed thereto 
an introduction stating their origin, their relation to arbitration, and their position 
in the movement to advance peace. 

Classics of International Law 

This item is inserted in the estimates to enable the Director to carry out the 
resolution of the Executive Conunittee adopted January 20, 1916, authorizing 
him to purchase from the Cam^e Institution not exceeding 1,000 copies of each 
of the works included in the Classics of International Law as issued. The 
Carnegie Institution expects to issue during the next fiscal year the following 
works: 

Legnano: De hello, de represaliis, et de duello. (1 vol.) 

Francis of Vitoria: De Indis and De jure belli contained in his Relectiones 

theologicae. (2 vols.) 
Rachel : Dissertatio de jure gentium, (2 vols.) 
Textor: Synopsis juris gentium. (2 vols.) 
Vattel : Le Droit des gens. (3 vols.) 

The important place of these classics in the literature of international law is 
referred to in the Director's report for last year,* and it is not necessary to re- 
peat what was then said. Owing to the exceptional value of these works in 
promoting a knowledge of the history and the science of international law, their 
distribution by the Endowment will be the subject of careful consideration by 
the Director and by the members of the Executive Committee. 

Based upon the cost of previous editions issued, it was estimated that 1,000 
copies of each volume would cost approximately $2,000, and an appropriation 
of $20,000 would be required for the purchase of these ten volumes. The Di- 
rector believes, however, that the appearance of some of these volumes may 
be delayed and that approximately half of the amount will be sufficient for the 

»Ycar Book. pp. 155-5S. 
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next fiscal year, leaving the balance to be taken care of in subsequent appropria- 
tions, or, if necessary, through the emergency fund. 

Dooiments Issued by the Belligerent Goyemments in Justification of Their 
Participation in the Present War 

By resolution of the Executive Committee on October 7, 1915, the Director 
of the Division was authorized to prepare a volume to contain the above docu- 
ments, with an introduction, tables describing the persons referred to in the 
correspondence, and an index. 

The purpose of the Endowment in preparing this volume is to place before 
the public authentic and officially authorized translations of the official memoranda 
issued by the different belligerents since the outbreak of the war. To this end 
the Director of the Division communicated with the various embassies and lega- 
tions at Washington requesting that the Endowment be supplied with official 
translations into English, if any were extant, or for an expression of approval 
of any translation which may have been printed but which was not issued under 
the official sanction of the particular government. In this connection it should 
be said that in the case of certain governments of the Triple Entente, the English 
translation, issued officially by the British Government, has been taken as ac- 
ceptable to the particular countries concerned; namely, France, Belgium and 
Serbia. In the case of Russia the official Russian and English editions of the two 
documents issued by that Government have been used. 

As the documents fill approximately 1,600 pages the work, which is in 
press, will be issued in two volumes. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States During the War 

During the last eighteen months the world has been flooded with documents 
printed in many languages and in variously colored books, issued by the govern- 
ments at war in defense of their belligerent actions. It has fallen to the United 
States since the outbreak of the war to bear the brunt of the inevitable attack 
upon neutral rights incident to a war of large proportions, and during this same 
period the United States Government has accordingly been forced to conduct a 
correspondence with the governments at war in defense of neutral rights and 
commerce and to protest against their infringement in an effort to cause the 
warring nations to confine their activities within the limits of their legitimate 
belligerent rights and to have regard for their belligerent duties. It is believed 
that this correspondence of the United States will be of much greater permanent 
value to the science of international law than any or all of the documents issued 
by the belligerents. Advantage was therefore taken of the publication of the 
correspondence of the United States Government as a special supplement to the 
American Journal of Intematioftal Law, to secure its distribution considerably 
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beyond the regular drculation of the Journal. The correspondence covering 
approximately the first year of the war appeared as a supplement to the Journal 
for July, 1915. The volume is carefully indexed and contains about 450 pages, 
divided into 24 parts as follows: 

Part 1. Correspondence relating to the status of the Declaration of London 
during the war 

Part 2. Papers relating to articles listed as contraband of war, including 
correspondence with Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey 

Part 3. Correspondence relating to restraints on commerce, which includes 
correspondence with Great Britain concerning interference with Ameri- 
can trade, correspondence with Germany concerning the war zone de- 
cree and submarine activity, and correspondence with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary relating to the export of munitions of war 

Part 4. Correspondence relating to the cargo of foodstuffs on the American 
ship Wilhelmina in the British prize court 

Part 5. Correspondence relating to the destruction of the American mer- 
chantman WiUiam P. Frye by the German cruiser Prim Eitel Friedrich 

Part 6. Proclamations of neutrality and papers relating to neutrality 

Part 7. Violations of neutrality — Panama Canal 

Part 8. Violations of neutrality by belligerent war-ships 

Part 9. Defensive armament and the right of departure from neutral ports 
of belligerent merchant ships to arm at sea 

Part 10. Internment of the German ships Geier and Locksun 

Pkrt 11. Questions relating to neutrality — Correspondence between the Sec- 
retary of State and the Chairman of the Senate Conmiittee on Foreign 
Relations 

Part 12. Transmission of mail of American diplomatic and consular officers 
Part 13. Censorship of tel^rams transmitted by cable and wireless 
Part 14. Belgian relief 

Part 15. Attempt of German ship Odenwald to sail without clearance 
papers 

Part 16. Detention of the American merchant ship Seguranca 

Part 17. Detention of the American ship Wico 

Part 18. Internment of the German war-ship Prim Eitel Friedrich 

Part 19. Internment of the German cruiser Kromprim WUhelm 

Part 20. Detention of August Piepenbrink 

Part 21, Internment of the German prize ship Fam. 

Part 22. Non-contraband character of hydroaeroplanes. 

Part 23. Dual nationality 

Part 24. Circular instructions and correspondence relating to the issuance 
of passports. 

Pursuant to the authorization of the Executive Conmiittee, arrangements 
were made for the purchase of 6,000 copies of this volume by the Division of 
International Law. Of this number, 5,000 have been distributed through the 
Department of State to carefully selected lists of persons and institutions and 
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the remaining copies were retained for direct distribution by the Division among 
the Endowment's Trustees and officials and to supply special requests from 
interested parties. 

American Society for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes 

This society has been the recipient for several years of a subvention from 
the Endowment conditioned upon the raising of a like amount by the society 
from other sources. It is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in past reports 
concerning the importance of the work in which the society is engaged and which 
is indicated by its name. 

The definite mission which the society has been engaged upon for the last 
six years, namely, the establishment of a court for the settlement of international 
disputes by judicial means, has been given increased importance by the events 
which are now taking place and which will no doubt cause a large increase in the 
number of persons who will be interested in the society's work. Like a great 
many other organizations interested in world affairs, this society did not deem it 
expedient to hold its annual meeting in 1914, a few months after the outbreak 
of the war. The lapse of another year has enabled the world to recover from 
the effects of the sudden shock and it is now realized that the organizations which 
it was at first inclined to believe had been proven to be useless by the outbreak 
of the war are more needed than ever before, especially those which are advo- 
cating and aiding in the establishment of an international court. 

The American Society for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes was 
invited to hold its 1915 meeting in connection with the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress, which invitation the society accepted. The society intends 
to continue its work of advocating through its regular issue of pamphlets and 
through the publication of its annual proceedings the formation of a tribunal to 
which the nations can appeal to adjudicate their differences. While there may 
be differences of opinion as to the particular form and procedure of such a 
tribunal, there is not the slightest doubt that the continuance of the propaganda 
for such a tribunal is necessary and well worthy of the continued support of the 
Endowment. The Director has therefore recommended, and the Executive Com- 
mittee has approved, the continuance of the subvention to this society upon the 
same terms as it has heretofore been granted, namdy, the allowance of five 
thousand dollars upon satisfactory evidence that five thousand dollars more 
have been raised by the society. 

La Soci6t£ de Legislation Compar6e 

This French society* continues, in spite of great difficulties, to issue its 
publications with r^[ularity and in excellent form. The numbers of the bulletin 

lAn account of this Society may be found in the Year Book for 1913-14 at page 119. 
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for the first quarter of 1916 have already come to hand It is doubtful if this 
result could have been attained if the Endowment had not provided the society 
with a subvention. For the third time the Executive Committee at its meeting 
of May 21, 1915, allotted 7,500 francs as a subvention to the society, this amount 
to cover the year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. Daguin, the secretary general of the society, has made a report to the 
Division upon the use made of the subvention for the year which ended June 30, 
1915. This report shows that the subvention has been used like the previous sub- 
ventions in meeting the expenses of printing the Annuaire de Ugislation Stran- 
ghre, the Annuaire de Ugislaiion frangaise, and the Bulletin Mensuel. These 
printing expenses have weighed more heavily than heretofore upon the budget 
of the society for the reason that a very large number of membership dues could 
not be collected, both those of French members called to the colors and those of 
citizens of nations with which intercourse is impossible. The financial difficulties 
confronting all French scientific associations have been especially felt by this 
society as it cotmts many foreigners in its membership. An examination of the 
Annuaires and Bulletins shows that they have been published in much the same 
conditions as formerly. The Annuaire contains valuable translations m extenso 
of a number of documents such as the Italian and Chinese laws upon nationality, 
the copyright laws of the Netherlands and the United States, the English and 
Portuguese laws upon vagrancy, the Austrian law upon the consequences of 
force majeure in conmiercial papers, social laws such as the English law upon 
minimum salary for coal mine workers, and the Spanish law dealing with 
women's employment. The society follows with special interest the progress 
achieved in the unification of laws, whether they concern the different states 
of a confederation or international modifications brought about by reason of in- 
ternational conventions. For instance, the Annuaire de Ugislation itrangire 
contains the texts of laws enacted by Austria and the United States in the 
matter of maritime assistance and recovery. Such unification, in whatever field, 
tends to remove causes of international conflict and therefore makes for peace. 
The Bulletin Mensuel has published interesting articles as well as reprinted the 
war legislation adopted by the belligerent and neutral states. The Annuaire de 
Ugislation frangaise (laws of 1914, just issued) contains numerous and impor- 
tant texts with explanatory notes of the usual extent. 

The latest general meeting of the society of which the Endowment has 
notice was held on December 22, 1915, with Professor Le Poittevin of the 
Paris law faculty in the chair. It was then decided to renew the action of a year 
ago and continue in office for another year the present president, vice-presidents 
and members of the executive committee. Meetings were held by the section 
of the languages of the north and the section of the French language on Decem- 
ber 23, 1915, and January 7, 1916, respectively. 
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Believing that the subvention to this society has been made very good use 
of, the Director recommends its renewal for the coming year. 



Commendable and satisfactory progress has been made during the preceding 
year in the translation and publication in French of the works on international 
law included in this series and described in detail in the Director's reports for 
previous years.* The Director of tlie Bibliothique, Professor A. G. de Lapradelle, 
has been in the United States for some time as an exchange professor at Colum- 
bia University, and the Director has consequently been able to keep in personal 
touch with the progress of the work. This happy circumstance has contributed 
to the acceleration of the work and has probably obviated serious delay which 
would otherwise have been unavoidable on account of the conditions prevailing 
in Europe. 

It has not been thought advisable during the preceding year to add any addi- 
tional volumes to the series. For the information of the Trustees, the exact 
status of the work upon each voluine is given below: 

Lawrence: The Principles of Iniemational Law. The translation of this 
volume from English into French is the joint work of Mr. de Lapradelle and 
Mr. Jacques Dumas. The translation has been completed and the woric is now 
in press. 

Liszt : Lehrbuch des Vdlkerrechts. The translation of this work from Ger- 
man into French was undertaken by Mr. Gilbert Gidel, professor of international 
law in the University of Rennes. The translation has been completed and the 
work is now in press. 

Scott: The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907; Westlake: Inter- 
national Law. These works are being translated from English into French per- 
sonally by Mr. de Lapradelle, the Director of the Bibliothique, and substantial 
progress has been made upon the translation of each. 

Kleen: Krigets Lagar. The translation of this work from Swedish into 
French has been undertaken by Mr. Erik Ehrstrom of Paris, and the translation 
at the present writing is about half completed. 

De Louter: Het Stellig Volkerrecht. The translation of this work from 
Dutch into French has been completed with the personal cooperation and under 
the personal supervision of the author. The translation is now in the hands of 
the Director of the Bibliothique and will shortly be sent to the press. 

Triepel: Volkerrecht und Landesrecht. The translation of this important 
work from German into French has already appeared from the press of A. Pedone 
of Paris, and n^tiations are in progress with the publisher to make arrange- 
ments for including it in the series which is being published under the super- 
vision of the Division of International Law of the Endowment. 

lYw Book for 1913-14, pp. 156-59; Year Book for 1915. pp. 14&-S0. 
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Republication of Ladd'i 



'8 Essay on a Congress of Nations 



At the meeting of the Executive Committee held on May 21, 1915, the 
Director of the Division was authorized to arrange for the republication by the 
Qarendon Press of Ladd's Essay on a Congress of Nations. Pursuant to this 
authorization the work has been printed by the American branch of the Clar- 
endon Press and is ready for distribution. In accordance with the plan of 
publication, the Director has prepared an introduction to the essay, showing its 
relation to the peace movement and to the Hague Peace Conferences, which it 
foresaw and whose work it outlined. 

Ladd's book is rare and therefore hard to get, but it is far from unknown. 
It was published at Boston in 1840 and was widely distributed. Its principles 
were made known by the writings of Ladd's faitfiful disciple, Elihu Burritt, 
and Ladd's project of a judicial, as distinct from a diplomatic, court of nations 
\ was laid before the European congresses which Elihu Burritt brought about a 

I few years before the Crimean War, which unfortunately checked the success 
with which his efforts and the efforts of the partisans of peace seemed likely to 
be crowned. But although known to the student, the essay is unfortunately 
not known to the active workers in the peace movement, and it is believed that 
a knowledge of Ladd's book and of its principles would be a corrective to the 
half-baked ideas which, uttered upon the platform and embalmed in the peace 
magazines, prejudice serious-minded persons against the peace movement who 
otherwise might be in favor of it, and whose support is indispensable to its 
success. 

It is not necessary to descant at length upon this remaricable essay, as the 
Trustees will have the opportunity of reading and judging of its merits for 
themselves, and they will no doubt share the conclusion of the Director that 
Ladd's essay is without exception the most important single literary contribution 
which has ever been made to the cause of international peace. 



Regarding the two volumes of this work, namely, Der Staatenverband der 
Haager Konferensen (The Union Created by the Hague Conferences) and Das 
Problem eines internationalen Staaiengerichtshofes (The Problem of an Inter- 
national Court of Justice), which have been translated into English by the En- 
dowment and set up in type, as stated in the Director's report for 1915,^ there 
has been considerable delay in final publication of the translations owing to 
circtunstances entirely beyond the Division's control. A large part of the proofs 
was lost in transit to and from the Qarendon Press, due to the sinking of vessels 
carrying mail. However, new proofs were secured, and the translations have 

^Year Book, p. 144. 
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been carefully revised by the translator, Professor Charles G. Fcnwick, and the 
volumes returned to the Clarendon Press. They are now in press. 

Translation of Fiore's "II Diritto Intemazionale Codificato'' 

As stated in the Director's report for last year/ the English translation of 
the above voltune was completed in 1914, but its publication was postponed until 
it could be compared with and made to conform to a revised edition of the 
original work undertaken by the author af^er the translation was begun. This 
work of revision had been almost completed at the time of the death of Pro- 
fessor Fiore. Since then efforts have been made to ascertain the exact status of 
the revision of the last few pages of the original work, so that the translation 
might be perfected and published. It is believed that this work will be added 
to the collection of valuable treatises to be published by the Division of Inter- 
national Law during the present year. 

Decisions of Chief Justice Marshall Involving Questions of International Law 

This project which was first submitted to the Executive Committee on 
November 14, 1913, and received its approval, has now been completed, and will 
be published during the course of the present year. The collection contains the 
opinions of the Chief Justice involving the principles of International Law, as 
reported in the United States Supreme Court Reports, and embodies also cer- 
tain opinions rendered by him while judge of Fourth United States Circuit Court. 
The need for a collection in convenient form was emphasized by the Director 
in his report for 1913-14,' and it is thought the publication will fully justify the 
reasons given therefor. 

This worl^ which is also explained in the previous reports, has been com- 
pleted. 



The preparation of a treatise on international law in the Spanish language 
was authorized by the Executive Committee on December 20, 1913, and on July 
23, 1914, the Director had the pleasure of entering into contractual arrangements 
for such a work with Mr. Manuel Gonzales Hontoria, formerly Under-Secretary 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Spain. The work has now been com- 
pleted in accordance with the contract and the manuscript has been delivered to 
and accepted by the Endowment. It will be published during the course of the 
present year. 



^Ycar Book, p. 143. 

*Scc Year Book for 1913-1914, p. 132; also Year Book for 1915, p. 142. 
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Dcdsions of National Courts Inyolving Principles of International Law 

The work upon the project for the collection and publication of the decisions 
of national courts involving principles of international law was, as stated in the 
Director's report for last year/ interrupted by the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
and, as the cause of the interruption has existed throughout the intervening 
period since the last report, the project has necessarily remained in abeyance. 



This project* has now reached a stage where a definite recommendation 
may be made in order to carry it out. In view of the position of the author as 
an authority and of his services to the cause of international law and peace, the 
Director recommends that Dr. Lawrence be offered an honorarium of $1,000 
to revise and enlarge his work and place the manuscript at the disposal of the 
Endowment for publication and distribution. As stated in the last annual re- 
port* Dr. Lawrence is willing to undertake the work for the Division. 

Purchase and Distribution of Crandall's '^eaties. Their Making and 

Enforcement^ 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee on April 10, 1915, upon his recom- 
mendation, the Director was authorized to subscribe for a number of copies 
of the proposed new edition of the work by Mr. Samuel B. Crandall entitled 
Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement, not to exceed in cost the sum of five 
hundred dollars. 

The first edition of this work, of which Samuel B. Crandall, Ph.D., mem- 
ber of the bar of New York and of the District of Columbia, is the author, 
appeared in 1902 and gained wide circulation, and copies of it were placed 
in all American Embassies and Legations. The second edition now issued brings 
the work down to date. It forms a volume of some 600 pages and is accompanied 
by a comprehensive digest of decisions of American courts construing treaties, 
arranged by cases and treaties. 

The work is now issued and ready for distribution. 

Barclay's '^New Methods of Adjusting International Disputes" 

The above title covers a new publication by Sir Thomas Barclay, the well- 
known English publicist and authority on international law and arbitration. In 
addition to being a vice-president of both the Institute of International Law 
and the International Law Association, he is the author of several works dealing 
with questions of international law, among which may be mentioned Problems of 

^Year Book, p. 158. 

•Year Book for 1913-14. pp. 171-172. 

•Year Book for 1915, p. 158. 
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International Practice and Diplomacy, 1907, and The Turko-Italian War and its 
Problems, 1912. The publication now proposed is not a propagandist book, but 
a careful study of the possibilities of peace methods, without any attempt to 
exaggerate their future prospects. Its nine chapters will deal with 'International 
Disputes," "Diplomacy, Good Offices and Mediation," "Peace Ideals in Theory 
and Practice," "Nature, Progress and Scope of Arbitration," "National Honor 
and Vital Interests," "The Existing and Proposed Hague Courts," "International 
Commissions of Inquiry," "Compulsory Treaties of Reference," and "The Dread 
Alternative and the Future." An appendix will supply the student and reader 
with the texts of pertinent documents. 

In preparing this work it was not the intention of the author to request out- 
side aid, but, upon seeking a publisher, he found that because of the limited 
circle of readers to which it would appeal its publication would be attended with 
financial risk which the publishers themselves were disinclined to incur. The 
manuscript was submitted to the Director and has been examined by him and he 
believes that it comes fairly within the recommendation of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Institute of International Law, which acts as adviser to the Division, 
that the Endowment encourage the publication of works which, notwithstanding 
their evident scientific interest, are not, by reason of their limited commercial 
market, of interest to publishers. He accordingly recommended that the Endow- 
ment subscribe for a sufficient number of copies of the work to relieve the pub- 
lishers of the risk of financial loss. The Executive Committee has approved 
this recommendation and allotted the sum of $600 for the purchase of 440 copies 
of the work and their distribution under the direction of the Division. With 
the sale of this number of copies assured in advance, the publishers are willing 
to undertake the publication of the book. 



A project of the Division which originated before the European war and 
which tfie war has made even more desirable to carry out is the translation and 
republication in modem languages of the work on the freedom of the seas by 
the eminent authority commonly referred to as the founder of international law, 
namely, Grotius' Mare Liberum. 

It was originally planned that this volume should be translated and pub- 
lished in English, French and German, and given a rather wide circulation, in 
order to create a sentiment in favor of the immunity of unoffending private 
property from capture upon the high seas, a principle of international maritime 
law for which the United States has contended and stood sponsor for many years. 
The questions which have since arisen between belligerents and neutrals over 
the use of the high seas have greatly added to the desirability of issuing this 
volume at the present time. The Director has therefore, with the consent of 
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the Executive Committee, arranged for its translation from the original Latin 
into English. This translation, which is in press, will be published witiiin a short 
time and will be accompanied, for the benefit of scholars, by the Latin text, care- 
fully edited to free it from the errors and misprints in the original. The editing 
and translation has been done by Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, Associate 
in Greek and Roman History and Roman Archeology at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The plan for issuing French and German translations has been postponed 
until the time arrives when they will again be of interest in those countries and 
conditions will permit of their circulation. 



The Director reported last year^ that this work was ready for publication, 
but that the author, a resident of France, had met with difficulties in securing 
a proper publisher during the war. It is now the sad duty of the Director to 
report that the untimely death of the author, Mr. A. Vanderpol, has prevented 
him from realizing his ambition to have his manuscript published. The Director 
is in correspondence with his personal representatives in an effort to have the 
work published by them and hopes that in a future report he will be able to state 
that his efforts to have this done have been successful. 



Since the appearance of the Year Book for 1915 the Division has added 
two pamphlets to its numbered pamphlet series as follows: 

No. 21. The Geneva Convention of jqo6 for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the wounded in armies in the Held. 

This pamphlet was issued in contimiation of the series of pamphlets con- 
taining the conventions signed at The Hague, described in the Year Book 
for 1915.* The Geneva Convention is of equal interest with the Hague Con- 
ventions dealing with the conduct of warfare, and there was the same reason 
for its preparation as for the Hague pamphlets. Not only was the English- 
speaking public without a convenient manual of this important international 
agreement, but there was no publication, official or otherwise, from which 
it could be ascertained what cotmtries have deposited their ratifications of the 
convention with the Swiss Government in accordance with its Article 29. 
Although Bulgaria and France, as well as the United States, for instance, have 
ratified the convention, there is found nothing in the law of our country as 
officially promulgated informing the people of this country that France or Bulgaria 
and the United States have thus mutually assumed certain treaty obligations. 

»Yw Book, p. 159. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 



Price, Waterhouse & Co., 

54 WiUiam Street, New York, April 11, 1916. 

To the Board of Trustees, 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

We beg to report that, pursuant to instructions of the President of the 
Endowment, we have audited the accounts of the Endowment for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1915. 

Properly approved vouchers and cancelled checks have been exhibited to 
us for all payments made during the period, and all postings and footings of the 
cash book, journal and ledger were checked by us. 

We have also checked the various allotments and appropriations with cer- 
tified copies of the minutes of the Executive Committee. 

The securities for the investments have been exhibited to us, and we have 
ascertained that the income therefrom has been duly accounted for. 

The cash in bank at December 31, 1915, was verified with certificates from 
the depositaries. 

We certify that the statement of assets and liabilities as printed on page 2 
of the Treasurer's report at the close of business December 31, 1915, and the 
statement of receipts and disbursements, and the statements showing the con- 
dition of the appropriations and allotments as printed on pages 9 to 15, inclusive, 
of the Treasurer's report are correct. 

The small difference in the postage account to which we referred in our 
certificate of February 27, 1915, while not adjusted at December 31, 1915, was 
adjusted during the visit of our representative during the present audit. 

In general, we found the books to be accurately and carefully kept and the 
evidence in support of all disbursements was in satisfactory order. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR APPROPRIATION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 

JUNE 30, 1917 



STATEMENT SHOWINO AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED FOR FISCAL YEAR ENOINO JUNE 30. 1010 



Adminittnttioa 

Salaries 

Office expenses 

Maintenance of headquarters 

Traveling expenses 

Contingent fund 

Totals 

Library and Year Book 

Library fund 

Salaries 

Year Book 

Totals 

Division of Intercourse and Education 

Expenses of New York office 

Expenses of European Bureau, Paris 

Special Correspondents 

American Association for International Concilia- 
tion (including payments abroad) 

Other subventions in the United States 

International visits: 

Relations with other American Republics. . . . 
Entertainment of distinguished foreigners. . . . 
International visits of representative men. . . . 

Fund for general work to include provision for 
specific items for work of uncertain nature 
now omitted or for work to be substituted for 
them 

Contingent fund 

Totals 



1915-1916 



$29,060 
7,000 

• 4,000 
3,000 
750 



$43,830 



$3,000 
2,200 
6,500 



$11,700 



$12,540 
16,000 
5,400 

43,000 
33,500 

20,000 
5,000 
20,000 



54,850 
14,710 



$225,000 



1916-1917 



$30,120 
6,100 
4,530 
3,000 
500 



$44,250 



$3,000 
2,320 
7,000 



$12,320 



$12,600 
16.000 
5,900 

38.500 
33,500 

40,000 
5,000 
20,000 



41750 
17,250 



$230,500 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 



Division of Economics and History 

Office expenses and editorial work 

Honoraria of Committee of Research 

Translating and printing 

Research work, including South American trip and 

a study of the present war 

Contingent fund 

Reappropriation of balances due under contracts 

Totals 

Division of International Law 

Salaries 

Office expenses 

Pamphlet series 

Collection of international arbitrations 

Preparation of revised edition of Lawrence's Evo- 
lution of Peace 

Purchase of the Classics of International Law as 
issued 

Translating, printing and distribution of English 
summaries of Japanese Review of Interna- 
tional Law 

Collection and publication of arbitration treaties.. 

Aid in distribution of La Doctrine Scholastique 
du Droit de Guerre 

Aid to journals of international law 

Subventions to societies 

Publication of Hague Conventions in Spanish.... 

Publication of worics previously authorized by the 
Executive Committee ^ 

American Institute of International Law 

Aid in carrying out recommendations of the Con- 
ference of teachers of international law and of 
the Second Pan American Scientific Congress 

For Institute of International Law in case a meet- 
ing is held 

For Academy of International Law in case it is 
established 

Contingent fund 

Totals 



1915-1916 



$13,000 
18,000 
50,000 

40,000 
10,000 
15,000 



$146,000 



$9,640 
1,500 



6,000 



3,500 

800 
21,620 
6,500 
1,000 

10,000 



5,000 

20,000 

40,000 
15,000 



$140,560 



1916-1917 



$13,000 
18,000 
25,000 

50,000 
10,000 



$116,000 

$10,180 
1,500 
2,000 
6,000 

1,000 

10,000 

2,500 



16,620 
6,500 



10,000 
20,000 



25,000 
♦ 

♦ 

15,000 

$126,300 



*These items have been transferred to the Emergency Appropriation. 
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101^-1017 


Emergencies 








$50,000 


$110,000 


Recapttulation 








$43330 


$44,250 




11700 


12,320 




225,000 


230,500 




146,000 


116,000 




140,560 


126,300 




50,000 


110,000 




$617,090 


$639,370 
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Appropriatioiis of the Board of Trustees for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1917, Made at the Annual Meeting of April 21, 1916 



ADMINISTRATION 

Resolved, That the sum of forty-four thousand, two htmdred and fifty dol- 
lars be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for the pur- 
poses of administration, and charged to the current income for that year. 

UBRARY AND YEAR BOOK 

Resolved, That the sum of twelve thousand, three hundred and twenty dol- 
lars be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for the pur- 
poses of the library and the publication of the Year Book. 

DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION 

Resolved, That the sum of two hundred and thirty thousand, five hundred 
dollars be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under the direction 
of the Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for the 
Division of Intercourse and Education, and charged to the current income for 
that year. 

DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY 

Resolved, That the sum of one hundred and sixteen thousand dollars be, 
and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for the Division of 
Economics and History, and charged to the current income for that year. 

DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Resolved, That the sum of one hundred and twenty-six thousand, three 
hundred dollars be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for 
the Division of International Law, and charged to the current income for that 
year. 

EMERGENCY FUND 

Resolved, That to meet unforeseen emergencies as they arise during the 
fiscal year ending Jime 30, 1917, the sum of one hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars be, and it is hereby, appropriated as a separate fund from the imappro- 
priated balance of the income of the Endowment, to be specially allotted by the 
Executive Committee in its discretion. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CARNEQIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 



One of the chief agencies of propaganda adopted by the Trustees is by 
publications bearing its imprint. The list of these publications is already large, 
and some of the earlier pamphlets and monographs are now out of print. In 
the following list these are included, and those publications which are no longer 
available for distribution are indicated 

As a rule, these publications are issued for gratuitous circulation, and are 
sent to all addresses carried upon the regular mailing list of the Endowment, or 
upon request to all persons writing for them. 

This free distribution does not apply to the publications of the Division of 
Economics and History, nor to certain of the publications of the Division of 
International Law, indicated by (♦), which are highly technical in character and 
appeal to limited groups of students and specialists. In such cases the price of 
each publication is indicated. They can be obtained by remittance to the Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, England, or to the American Branch of the Oxford Press, 
35 West 32d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Additional publications will be announced from time to time. 



Secretary's Office 

tVcar Book for 1911; Year Book for 1912; Year Book for 1913-1914; Year Book for 1915; 

Year Book for 1916. 

Division of Intercourse and Educaticm 

No. 1 SoMB Roads Towasds Peace: A report on observations made in China and 

Japan in 1912. By Dr. Charles W. Euot. vi— 88 p. 
fNo. 2 German International Progress in 1913. By Professor Dr. Wilhelm 
Paszkowski. iii— 11 p. 
No. 3 Educational Exchange with Japan. By Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 8 p. 
No. 4 Report of the International Commission to Inquire into the Causes and 

Conduct of the Balkan Wars, ix— 418 p.» illus., maps. 
tNo. 5 Intellectual and Cultural Relations Between the United States and the 
Other Rfpubucs of America. By Dr. Harry Erwin Bard, iv — 35 p. 
No. 6 Growth of Internationalism in Japan. By T. Miyaoka. iii— IS p. 
fNo. 7 For Better Relations with our Latin American Neighbors: A Journey to 

South America. [English Edition.] By Robert Bacon, viii— 168 p. 
No. 8 The Same, in the Original Spanish, Portuguese and French, viii-— 221 p. 

A second edition of Mr. Bacon's Report, containing Nos. 7 and 8 in one volume, has 
also been published. 

No. 9 F(»mrr Senator Burton's Trip to South America. By Otto Schoenrich. iii— 
40 p. 
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Division of Economics and History 

^Natiohausm and War in the Near East. By a Diplomatist. Edited far Lord Gnirtn^ 
of Penwith. Publbhed by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, Eofi^d. zxvi— 
434 p. Price $4.15. 

*Thb Industrial Development and Commercial Poucies of the Three Scandinavian 
Countries. By Povl Drachm ann. Edited by Harald Westergaard. LL.D. 
Published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England 130 p. Price $liO. 



Division of International Law 
Pamphlet Series 

Na 1 Arbitrations and Diplomatic Settlements op the United States, vii— 21 p. 
Na 2 Limitation op Armament on the Great Lakes. The report of John W. Foster, 

Secretary of State, December 7, 1892. vii—S? p. 
Na 3 Signatures, Ratifications, Adhesions and Reservations to the Conventions 

AND Declarations of the First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, vii— 

32 p. 

Na 4 The Hague Conventions of 1899 (I) and 1907 (I) for the Pacific Settlement 
OF International Disputes. iv--48 p. 

Na 5 The Hague Conventions of 1899 (II) and 1907 (IV) respecting the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land. iv--33 p. 

Na 6 The Hague Conventions of 1899 (III) and 1907 (X) rcfSL the Adaptation to 
Maritime Warfare of the Principles of the Geneva Convention, iv— 19 p. 

Na 7 The Hague Declarations of 1899 (IV, 1) and 1907 (XIV) Prohibiting the Dis- 
charge OF Projectiles and Explosives from Balloons, iv— 5 p. 

No. 8 The Hague Declaration (FV, 2) of 1899 concerning Asphyxiating Gases, iv— 
2 p. 

No. 9 The Hague Declaration (IV, 3) of 1899 concerning Expanding Bullets. iy-» 
2 p. 

No. 10 The Final Acts of the First AND Second Hague Peace Conferences, together 
with the Draft Convention on a Judical Arbitration Court, iv — 40 p. 

Na 11 The Hague (jonvbntion (II) of 1907 respecting the Limitation of the Employ- 
ment OF Force for the Recovery of Contract Debts, iv— 7 p. 

No. 12 The Hague Convention (III) of 1907 relative to the Opening of Hosthjties. 
iv— 4 p. 

Na 13 The Hague Convention (V) of 1907 respecting the Rights and Duties of 
Neutral Powers and Persons in Case of War on Land, iv— 8 p. 

No. 14 The Hague Convention (VI) of 1907 relating to the Status of Enemy Mer- 
chant Ships at the Outbreak of Hostilities, iv— 5 p. 

No. 15 The Hague Convention (VII) of 1907 relating to the Conversion of Merchant 
Ships into War-ships, iv— 5 p. 

Na 16 The Hague Convention (VIII) of 1907 relative to the Laying of Automatic 
Submarine Contact Mines, iv— 6 p. 

Na 17 The Hague Convention (IX) of 1907 concerning Bombardment by Naval 
Forces in Time of War. iv— 6 p. 

Na 18 The Hague Convention (XI) of 1907 relative to Certain Restrictions with 

REGARD TO THE ExERaSE OF THE RiGHT OF CAPTURE IN NaVAL WaR. tV— 6 p. 

Na 19 The Hague Convention (XII) of 1907 relative to the CSbeation of an Inter- 
national Prize Court, iv— 21 p. 

Na 20 The Hague Convention (XIII) of 1907 concerning the Rights and Duties of 
Neutral Powers in Naval War. iv— 11 p. 

Na 21 The Geneva Convention of 1906 for the Amelioration of the Conditton of the 
Wounded in Armies in the Field, iv— 17 p. 

Na 22 Documents Respecting the Limitation of Armaments, v— 32 p. 
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Books 



♦The Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907, 2d ed. Edited by James 

Brown Scott, Director, xxxiii-^ p. Price $1.00. 
♦Las CoNVENaoNES y DECXARAaoNEs DE La Haya de 1899 y 1907. Edited by James Brown 

Scott, Director, xxxv— ^301 p. Price $1.00. 
♦Tbb Fseedom of the Seas. A dissertation bv Hugo Grotius. Translated with a revision 

of the Latin text of 1633, by Ralph van Deman Magoflin, Ph.D. Edited by 

James Brown Scott, Director. xv--83 p. (Parallel pp.) Price $1.00. 
♦Instsuctions to the American Delegates to the Hague Peace Conferences and Their 

Official R£F(«ts Edited by James Brown Scott, Director, v— 138 p. Price 

$1.00. 

♦The Status of the International Court of Justice, with an appendix of addresses and 
official documents, by James Brown Scott v— 93 p. Price $1.00. 

♦An International Court of Justice, by James Brown Scott ix— 108 p. Price $1.00. 

♦Recommendations on International Law and Official Commentary Thereon of the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress held in Washington, December 
27, 1915-jANUARY 8, 1916. Edited by James Brown Scott Director, vii— 53 p. 
Price $.50. 

♦An Essay on a Congress of Nations for the Adjustment of International Disputes 
WITHOUT Resort to Arms, by William Ladd. Reprinted from tiie original 
edition of 1840, with an introduction by James Brown Scott 1 — 162 p. Price 
$1.00. 

♦The Hague Court Reports^ comprising the awards, accompanied by syllabi, the agreements 
for arbitration, and other documents in each case submitted to Hit Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and to commissions of inquiry under the provisions of 
tiie Conventions of 1899 and 1907 for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. Edited by James Brown Scott, Director. 800 p. Price $3.00. 

♦Resolutions of the Institute of International Law Dealing with the Law of Nations, 
with an historical introduction and explanatory notes. Collected and trans- 
lated under the supervision of and edited by James Brown Scott, Director. 
xli-261 p. Price $1.00. 

♦Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Europfj^n War. Edited by James Brown Scott 
2 vols. Price $5.00. 



Publications marked (f) are out of print 

Publications marked (♦) are sold by The Qarendon Press. Oxford, England, and the 
American Branch of the Oxford University Press, 35 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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